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INTRODUCTION 

Public  School  Methods  is  the  most  complete  professional 
help  that  has  ever  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  elementary 
teachers.  "It  is  a  normal  school  in  book  form."  Every  page 
has  been  prepared  by  an  educator  of  acknowledged  authority 
on  the  subject  discussed. 

The  entire  field  of  the  elementary  school  is  covered;  the 
treatment  of  each  subject  includes  methods  and  plans  and 
an  abundance  of  illustrative  material  truly  inspiring  in  its 
nature. 

The  work  is  practical.  The  chapters  have  been  written  and 
edited  by  educators  who  have  long  experience  in  the  school- 
room, and  they  have  carefully  worked  out  and  tested  the  meth- 
ods and  plans  included  within  the  voltunes. 

Public  School  Methods  is  an  elaborated  coiu"se  of  study 
for  the  professional  training  and  equipment  of  teachers.  All 
teachers  need  help  in  two  directions:  first,  a  full,  scholarly 
knowledge  of  the  special  subjects  they  are  called  upon  to  teach, 
and  secondly,  a  mastery  of  educational  theory  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  successful  teaching.  A  third  point  may  be 
mentioned,  namely,  a  close  combination  of  theory  and  practice 
which  will  enable  the  teacher  to  make  the  best  use  of  these  two 
forms  of  knowledge. 

Public  School  Methods,  the  more  it  is  examined  and  fully 
tested,  reveals  itself  as  a  careful  combination  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education.  It  is  a  successful  effort  to  strike  the  level 
of  the  tcacher^s  need  with  a  close  adjustment  to  schoolroom 
practice. 

For  the  great  majority  of  teachers,  who  have  not  had  a  full 
normal  school  course,  this  publication  is  well  designed  to  serve 
as  a  daily  substitute  for  such  training.  Even  normal-trained 
teachers  need  just  such  help,  because  of  the  greater  fullness  and 
detail  with  which  special  topics  are  worked  out  in  these  volumes. 

The  usual  course  of  study  furnished  to  teachers  is  a  meager 
outline — a  mere  skeleton — and  leaves  the  teacher  helpless  for 
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lack  of  information.  Even  the  tistial  textbooks  in  geography, 
science,  history  and  language  are  very  inadequate  in  treatment, 
and  most  teachers  feel  the  need  of  a  much  fuller  knowledge  of 
whatever  subjects  they  teach.  The  lack  of  this  fuller  informa- 
tion, this  more  elaborate  scholarship,  is  perhaps  the  most  serious 
fault  in  our  present  education  of  teachers.  Such  a  complete 
set  of  books  as  Public  School  Methods,  dealing  at  length  and 
in  much  detail  with  all  the  principal  topics  in  the  common 
school  studies,  is  a  godsend  to  teachers.  So  long  as  the  great 
majority  of  schools  are  not  adequately  supplied  with  libraries 
and  reference  books,  such  a  help  for  teachers  is  indispensable. 
But  with  good  libraries  Public  School  Methods  is  still  more 
useful,  by  showing  teachers  how  to  use  the  library,  by  giving 
them  the  exact  references  needed  for  a  multitude  of  special 
topics,  thus  saving  much  time. 

Teachers  need  complete  and  definite  help  upon  specific 
topics.  Mere  outlines  and  general  suggestions  on  topics  have 
almost  no  value  unless  they  are  followed  up  at  once  by  an 
abundance  of  well-organized,  concrete  and  descriptive  material 
that  exactly  fits  the  special  lesson.  When  the  teacher  reaches 
this  point  her  need  for  definite  help  is  imperative.  Public 
School  Methods  steps  in  at  this  crisis  and  furnishes  the  in- 
formation required,  or  shows  just  where  to  find  it.  Without  it 
the  teacher  is  in  the  condition  of  a  carpenter  without  tools  and 
materials,  or  a  physician  without  medicines. 

Public  School  Methods  fits  a  school  need  peculiar  to  our 
time,  namely,  the  marked  deficiency  of  concrete,  illustrative 
material  on  important  topics.  It  puts  into  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  the  needed  material  for  clarifying  these  central  ideas 
in  studies  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  a  definite  method  of 
approach,  a  way  of  handling  these  superior  resources. 

In  history,  science,  literature,  geography  and  nature  study 
this  reenforcement  of  outline  courses,  with  abundant  concrete 
data  and  description,  amounts  to  a  complete  revival  of  interest 
and  of  appreciation  for  common-  school  studies.  It  takes  away 
the  dullness  and  tiresomeness  of  studies  and  substitutes  for  it 
a  real  interest  in  things  worth  knowing. 
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Suggestions  Concerning  the  Use  of  This  Series  of  Books 

Many  people  fail  to  get  ftill  benefit  from  books  because  they 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly 
by  careful  study  with  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  work.  One  of 
the  chief  merits  of  Public  School  Methods  is  that  it  will 
greatly  reward  careful,  thoughtful  study.  Any  school  subject 
like  reading  has  a  general  plan  and  a  special  detailed  method  of 
execution.  A  broad,  comprehensive  plan  must  be  carried  over, 
step  by  step,  into  definite  execution  in  concrete  lessons.  Sound 
theory  must  be  transformed  into  daily  effective  practice.  This 
requires  industrious  and  intelligent  study  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  because  the  main  difiiculty  in  any  important  field  is 
fotmd  in  converting  theory  into  successful  practice. 

The  authors  of  Public  School  Methods  wish  to  forestall 
this  difficulty  by  urging  every  purchaser  of  these  voltmies  to 
read  the  general  introduction  and  the  special  introductions  to 
subjects  in  the  different  volumes,  and  to  trace  out  the  connec- 
tion of  these  larger  plans  with  the  series  of  lessons  that  follow 
in  each  case.  It  is  necessary  also  to  observe  the  close  relations  in 
a  whole  series  of  lessons  in  arithmetic,  or  history,  or  language. 
Every  teacher  should  form  the  habit  of  linking  up  the  different 
chapters  and  parts  of  these  volumes  by  looking  forward  and 
backward  so  as  to  discover  these  deeper-lying  principles  that 
govern  the  teacher's  work. 

A  matter  demanding  special  attention  is  the  well-laid  plans 
for  teaching.  Such  classroom  plans,  worked  out  by  experienced 
teachers,  follow  the  chapters  on  all  the  common  branches.  These 
plans  deserve  careful  study.  By  working  these  out  and  testing 
them  in  the  classroom  the  teacher  can  develop  his  own  art  of 
planning  lessons  and  of  organizing  subject  matter.  The  general 
outline  and  the  special  treatment  of  topics  follow  the  most 
recent  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching.  They  are 
reliable,  as  expressing  the  best  results  of  experienced  and  expert 
teachers.  Teachers  therefore  will  find  these  plans  a  safe  guide, 
both  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  successful  methods  and  later  in 
developing  independence  in  teaching  processes. 
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The  enlarged  type  studies  and  lessons  presented  for  inter- 
mediate and  grammar  grades  open  up  for  thoughtftd  teachers 
an  opportunity  to  organize  subject  matter  into  typical  projects 
that  now  express  some  of  the  best  results  of  modem  education. 
The  project,  or  larger  teaching  imit,  is  perhaps  the  best  form  of 
orgaxiization  for  teaching  purposes.  Such  projects,  as  units  of 
study,  furnish  a  really  sound  basis  for  lesson  planning,  and  good 
lesson  planning  is  an  art  in  which  every  teacher  should  become 
an  expert. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  series  of  volimies  is  the 
large  nimiber  of  big,  fruitful  topics  or  projects  that  have  been 
elaborately  presented  as  examples  of  complete,  well-planned 
teaching  imits.  Such  a  large  imit  requires  several  lessons  for 
its  execution — sometimes  a  dozen  or  more.  The  teacher  who 
has  mastered  a  few  of  these  large  teaching  imits  and  has  learned 
how  to  organize  and  present  his  material  in  this  form  has  taken 
one  great  step  toward  efficiency  in  the  art  of  teaching.  No 
better  course  of  lessons  can  be  given  even  in  a  good  normal 
school  than  a  series  of  such  large  projects  or  teaching  units, 
fully  presented  and  discussed  till  they  are  understood  as  ex- 
amples of  complete  pedagogical  organization.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  lesson  planning  at  its  best.  The  earnest  teacher  can 
well  afford  to  give  the  large  topics,  as  presented  in  these  vol- 
imies, very  careful  study,  then  follow  up  this  plan  by  testing 
out  these  topics  in  class  instruction.  This  is  the  road  that  leads 
to  successful  teaching. 

Charles  A.  McMurry. 

NashvUle,  Tenn., 
June  I,  192 1 
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School,  Emporia, Kan.;  Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Prof.  Charles 
F.  Hodge,  Professor  of  Biology,  University  of  Oregon;  Dr.  John 
Cavanagh,  President  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame;  Super- 
intendent Lawton  B.  Evans  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  public  schools; 
Miss  Jessie  Elizabeth  Black,  Critic  Teacher  in  the  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Principal  of  the  Drake 
School,  Chicago;  Miss  Achsah  May  Harris,  Professor  of  Pri- 
mary Education,  Emporia  State  Normal  School,  Emporia, 
Kan. ;  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Director  of  the  Chautauqua  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Boston,  and  many  other  editors,  the  pub- 
lishers feel  that  Public  School  Methods  has  rightly  won  and 
holds  a  foremost  place  among  those  educational  works  that  are 
recognized  as  standard  authority. 

Recent  educational  demands  and  movements  have  re- 
ceived due  attention.  Since  the  great  World  War  there  has 
been  remarkable  progress  along  all  educational  lines.  The  scope 
of  the  school  has  been  broadened,  and  courses  of  study  have 
been  enriched  and  vitalized.  Realizing  that  the  successful 
teacher  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  the  editors  have  added 
many  new  departments  and  rewritten  all  others,  to  make  them 
conform  to  the  latest  educational  trend. 

Several  hundred  illustrations  have  been  added,  at  once 
beautifying  the  work  and  illiuninating  the  text.    These  addi- 
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tions  include  pen  drawings,  halftones  and  color  plates,  made 
especially  for  this  work.  Many  of  these  are  valuable  for  lessons 
in  language,  nature  study,  agriculture,  geography  and  history. 

Numerous  cross-references  and  a  complete  Index  enable  the 
teacher  to  find  at  once  all  subject,  matter  correlated  with  the 
lesson  in  hand.  By  use  of  these  she  can  add  a  wealth  of  in- 
teresting material  to  the  bare  statements  found  in  her  work. 

While  these  volumes  were  prepared  primarily  for  the  teacher, 
they  contain  much  material  of  equal  value  and  interest  to 
school  patrons.  We  refer  especially  to  such  subjects  as 
Character  Building,  School  Sanitation  and  Hygiene,  Personal 
and  Community  Hygiene,  Vocational  Guidance,  Thrift,  Com- 
munity Interests,  Adolescence  and  Books  and  Libraries,  each  of 
especial  value  to  every  one  interested  in  children  and  yotmg 
people.  Shotdd  the  teacher  retire  from  her  profession  and 
become  the  mistress  of  a  home,  she  will  find  Public  School 
Methods  one  of  the  most  useful  works  in  the  household  library. 

Thousands  of  teachers,  by  force  of  circumstance,  find  them- 
selves in  their  positions  without  normal-school  training.  To 
these  Public  School  Methods  renders  a  service  whose  value  is 
beyond  estimate.  In  these  volumes  the  teacher  finds  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  the  solution  of  her  most  perplexing 
problems  in  organization  and  management,  and  an  abundance 
of  illustrative  material  to  help  her  make  the  program  interest- 
ing. 

SPEaAL  Features 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  Professor  of  Education,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  features  reflecting  present-day  tendencies  in 
education,  especially  in  the  new  field  of  Project  Method,  Moti- 
vation, Socialized  Recitation  and  Tests  and  Measurements.  ■ 

Public  School  Methods  is  justified  in  placing  stress  upon 
the  subject  of  physical  education.  The  University  of  Michigan 
makes  physical  training  compulsory  for  all  students,  and  other 
schools  are  tending  in  that  direction.  The  conscription  of 
American  youths  in  191 7  revealed  the  serious  lack  of  physical 
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fitness  in  the  future  citizens  of  the  republic.  President  Payne 
and  Miss  Ethel  R.  Weeden  of  the  Harris  Teachers'  College, 
Saint  Louis,  recognized  authorities,  have  developed  the  subject 
for  these  normal  training  volumes. 

The  Rurcd  Life  outlook  is  emphasized  strongly  in  Volume 
Seven  in  an  article  from  the  pen  of  President  Harold  W.  Foght 
of  the  South  Dakota  State  Teachers*  College,  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakota;  and  Professor  C.  W.  Phipps,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultiu^,  Emporia  (Kan.)  State  Normal  School,  con- 
tributes a  section  on  The  Community  Fair. 

The  close  relation  existing  between  the  Kindergarten  and 
the  first  grade  in  the  public  schools  has  been  recognized, 
and  both  the  Kindergarten  and  primary  teacher  will  find  the 
chapter  Kindergarten  especially  helpful.  This  chapter  was  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Katharine  Martin  of  the  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  and  is  strong  and  practical  throughout. 

Many  new  stories  with  illustrations  have  been  added  to  the 
chapters  on  Reading,  and  th^  teacher  will  find  this  new 
material  valuable  in  making  the  connection  between  the 
lessons  on  the  blackboard  and  those  in  the  primer. 

The  chapter  on  Language  by  Miss  Achsah  May  Harris 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  is  replete  with 
methods,  suggestions  and  material  covering  this  important 
work  for  the  first  three  grades.  Every  page  of  this  chapter  is 
practical  and  the  suggestions  can  be  applied  in  any  school. 

The  chapter  on  Number,  by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Williams,  is 
one  of  great  strength.  One  cannot  read  this  chapter  without 
recognizing  it  as  the  work  of  a  master  of  his  subject.  Every 
teacher  should  read  carefully  the  Introduction  to  this  chapter. 
It  contains  the  pedagogy  of  arithmetic  and  enables  the  teacher 
to  determine  the  trend  of  her  work  in  this  important  subject. 
The  lessons  which  follow  include  an  exposition  of  the  best 
methods  to  use  in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades. 

Mrs.  Emelia  Goldsworthy  Clark  has  added  Figure  Drawing, 
Blackboard  Sketching  and  Picture  Study  to  her  excellent 
chapter  on  Drawing,  and  Miss  Hale  has  added  several  new  and 
interesting  designs  to  the  chapter  on  Construction  Work. 
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The  chapter  on  Penmanship  has  been  rewritten  and  fully 
illtistrated^  making  it  a  complete  treatise  on  teaching  this 
subject  in  the  primary  grades. 

Under  School  Management  the  teacher  will  find  solutions  to 
the  many  perplexing  problems  frequently  confronting  her.  We 
especially  commend  to  her  notice  the  chapters,  Organization 
and  Management  and  The  Work  of  the  School,  in  which  will  be 
found  much  valuable  information  for  both  teacher  and  parents. 

Many  teachers  lack  material  for  programs.  This  new  edi- 
tion of  Public  School  Methods  supplies  that  want  in  the 
chapters  on  Special  Day  Programs.  These  chapters  contain  an 
abundance  of  material  most  carefully  selected  and  provide 
programs  for  all  the  special  days  celebrated  in  the  public 
schools.  The  designs  ornamenting  the  first  pages  of  these 
programs  give  an  indication  of  what  may  be  attempted  in  the 
way  of  decorating  the  blackboard. 

The  work  throughout  is  written  in  clear,  terse  English. 
In  its  preparation  the  authors  and  editors  have  had  constantly 
in  mind  the  busy  teacher  who  needs  a  work  in  which  she  can  find 
at  once  the  help  she  needs,  and  they  have  spared  no  pains  nor 
effort  in  the  attempt  to  supply  such  a  work. 

Volumes  I  to  III,  inclusive,  cover  fully  the  work  of  the  first 
three  grades  in  the  public-school  curriculum,  and  the  teacher 
will  find  them  complete  for  these  grades.  In  the  succeeding 
volumes  the  intermediate  a^d  grammar  grades  are  treated  with 
the  same  deamess  and  fullness. 

The  Publishers. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


Katharine  Martin 

Instructor  in   Kindergarten,   Primary  Education,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago 

INTRODUCTION 

1.  Fnnetltm  of  the  Kindarfarten.  The  kindergarten  through 
its  various  activities  strives  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  the  child  from  four  to  six  years  of  age.  At  four  years  of 
age  the  child  has  exhausted  the  unorganized  activities 
of  the  home  and  immediate  family,  and  is  ready  for  the 
organized  play  of  a  group  of  his  own  age.  This  is  the 
period  for  which  the  kindergarten  was  designed.  It  presents 
to  the  child  an  organized  scheme  of  play  and  work  based 
upon  those  experiences  of  the  home  with  which  he  is  most 
familiar.  This  scheme  also  includes  activities  that  carry 
him  out  beyond  the  home  —  those  of  the  neighborhood 
and  community  of  which  he  is  becoming   an   integral   part. 

This  is  the  stage  in  which  the  child  manifests  an  in- 
tense interest  in  every  sort  of  activity  about  him,  as  is 
shown  by  his  play.  He  plays  that  he  is  the  cat,  the  dog, 
the  horse  —  in  short,  each  of  the  animals  he  sees  or  that 
he  has  heard  about  in  his  story  books.  He  delights  in 
nonsense  rhymes  and  Mother  Goose  jingles.  He  names 
everything  and  asks  innumerable  questions  about  the  things 
he    sees    and    hears.     He    is    never  quiet,  but    constantly 
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experimenting  with  his  own  physical  activities,  and  gaining 
through  this  exercise  the  control  of  his  own  body. 

The  social  interest  arises  at  this  time  and  is  best  evi- 
denced by  his  imitative  play  of  all  the  people  about  him. 
This  is  the  period  when  the  interests  of  children  can  be 
more  permanently  formed  by  providing  the  children  with 
the  right  sort  of  materials  to  work  with  and  giving  them 
organized  exercises  for  their  physical  and  mental  activity, 
and  the  kindergarten  materials  and  other  exercises  provide 
the  necessities  for  the  child's  best  physical  and  mental 
development. 

2.  Relation  to  First  Orade.  The  kindergarten  provides  the 
necessary  step  from  the  home  to  the  more  formal  program 
of  the  grades  in  school  by  using  the  same  instrumentalities 
for  development  as  the  first  grade.  The  only  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  kindergarten  utilizes  the  child's 
interest  of  play  with  these  subjects,  and  the  first  grade 
provides  a  more  formal  use  of  them  through  the  addition 
of  reading,  niunber  work,  construction  and  writing,  which 
are  of  interest  to  the  child  in  the  later  period  of  his  life. 

3.  Program.  If  we  compare  the  morning  programs  of 
a  kindergarten  and  a  first-grade  room  we  will  find  that 
they  vary  but  slightly  in  this  way.  Each  one  provides  for 
a  period  for  oral  expression,  singing,  drawing,  hand  work, 
physical  exercise.  A  typical  kindergarten  time  program 
will  show  this  similarity  and  how  the  kindergarten  prepares 
for  the  formal  work  of  the  first  grade. 

9  :oo  —    9:10    Social  period. 

9:10 —    9:30     Greetings  and  rhythm  period. 

9:30 — 10:00  Morning  exercises. 
I  o  :oo  —  10:15  Recess  and  lunch . 
10:15  —  10:50     Hand  work. 

10:50 — 11:10     Out-of-door  play  or  indoor  games. 
11:10  —  II  .'45     Hand  work. 
11:45  —  12:00    Story  and  dismissal, 
(a)  The    Social    Period.      The    first     period    of    ten 
minutes  is  called  a  social  period.     The  children  are  gathered 
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together  in  groups,  one  group  about  each  table,  and  enjoy 
the  finger  plays  and  rhjnnes  which  they  know.  It  is  a 
sort  of  ** settling  time";  frequently  a  new  plant  or  btilb  is 
inspected  at  this  time.  The  flowers  may  be  watered, 
gold  fish  fed,  picture  books  looked  over,  a  short  story  told, 
the  words  of  a  new  song  repeated  or  sung  quietly.  There 
are  many  things  that  may  be  done  that  are  of  interest 
to  the  group  as  a  whole  before  the  routine  program  begins. 

(b)  The  Rhythm  Period.  The  rhythm  period  satisfies 
the  instinctive  love  for  rhythmic  exercise  at  this  time. 
This  period  of  greetings  consists  of  a  good-morning  song, 
greeting  the  various  members  of  the  group  by  shaking 
hands,  and  perhaps  a  sense  game  to  test  the  hearing.  One 
child  sits  in  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  blindfolded; 
another  child  steps  behind  him  and  says,  **Good  morning." 
The  first  child  is  required  to  guess  who  it  is  that  has  spoken 
to  him.  This  is  a  good  exercise  to  use  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  so  that  the  children  may  learn  each  other's 
names. 

The  rhythm  exercises  which  follow  are  best  planned 
at  this  time  of  the  morning,  for  the  children  are  freshest 
then  and  full  of  life  and  spirits.  As  indicated  in  the 
rhythm  section  (pages  68-76),  these  exercises  consist  in 
walking,  skipping,  jtmiping,  hopping  and  clapping,  stamping 
and  whirling.  These  are  instinctive  rhythmic  re-actions 
of  all  children  and  provide  a  common  meeting  ground  for 
a  large  group.  They  also  precede  and  lead  to  the  more 
formal  folk  dance  forms  taken  up  later  in  the  year  and  in 
the  first  grade. 

In  the  rhythmic  period  it  is  well  to  vary  the  form  of 
the  exercises  from  day  to  day  to  prevent  monotony.  For 
instance,  in  plain  skipping  the  whole  group  would  skip 
at  first  to  prevent  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  child;  later  a  small  group  of  ten  would  be  chosen. 
Still  later  one  child  at  a  time  w.ould  go,  leading  to  two, 
and  still  later,  to  three.  Care  must  be  taken  that  all 
children  have  turns  and  that  no  partiality  is  shown. 
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(c)  Morning  Exercises.  After  the  rhythm  period, 
the  children  are  called  to  the  teacher.  They  sit  on  mats 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  her.  During  this  period  a  new 
subject  for  the  day  or  week  is  brought  up  for  discussion. 
This  gives  an  opportunity  for  oral  expression  on  the  part 
of  the  child.  The  topic  for  discussion  is  re-inforced  through 
the  telling  of  an  excursion  taken  the  day  before,  or  through 
a  picture  or  object  which  intensifies  the  child's  interest 
in  the  subject. 

If  there  is  a  song  relative  to  the  subject  it  will  be 
introduced  during  this  period.  This  period  is  also  a  very 
good  time  to  look  over  the  various  toys  the  children  bring 
to  the  kindergarten. 

We  have  not  taken  sufficient  cognizance  of  this  collect- 
ing instinct  in  children.  A  small  table  should  be  provided 
where  all  of  these  * 'treasures'*  should  be  placed  before 
school  opens.  During  the  morning  exercise  period  these 
articles  should  be  brought  to  the  teacher  by  the  children 
and  in  turn  looked  over  and  discussed.  At  first  it  will  be 
a  collection  of  things  of  interest  to  the  individual  child, 
such  as  a  doll,  teddy  bear,  whistle,  cart,  top,  ball,  etc. 
By  and  by  social  consciousness  is  developed  and  the 
children  will  bring  in  only  those  things  of  interest  to  the 
group.  For  instance,  if  the  school  is  in  a  city  and  the 
subject  is  the  **Ways  of  Getting  Down  Town,"  you  will 
find  a  child  bringing  a  small  train  or  a  street  car  or  an 
automobile,  perhaps  a  punch  to  punch  transfers  or  tickets. 
If  the  school  is  in  the  country  and  the  subject  is  "Ways  of 
Getting  to  School,*'  a  toy  horse  and  cart,  or  sleigh,  and  pos- 
sibly a  toy  automobile  may  be  brought.  All  the  child's 
ideas  that  are  associated  with  the  subject  have  been 
brought  into  consciousness  and  the  necessary  toy  at  that 
time  is  brought  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  group. 

The  particular  benefit  of  such  an  exercise  lies  in  the 
opportunity  for  oral  expression  it  gives  the  individual 
child.  A  child  who  has  brought  something  to  show  the 
group  tells  where  he  got  it  and  its  use.     The  group  asks 
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questions,  the  child  answers.  Frequently  the  toy  is 
wrapped  up.  The  owner  describes  it,  the  group  asks  ques- 
tions relative  to  its  use,  color,  etc.  They  try  to  guess 
what  can  be  in  the  package.  The  exercise  may  be  varied 
by  drawing  the  object  on  the  blackboard  and  letting  the 
children  guess  what  it  is  from  the  drawing.  If  a  mechan- 
ical toy  is  brought,  a  play  with  it  should  follow  the 
description. 

In  the  springtime  a  top  may  be  brought.  The  group 
should  be  asked  to  step  out  in  a  circle  while  some  one 
spins  the  top  in  the  center  of  the  ring.  If  a  toy  engine 
is  brought  it  should  be  wound  up  and  played  with  for 
just  a  short  time.  All  of  these  games  provide  for  genuine 
play  experiences  along  the  line  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

If  a  new  subject  is  to  be  introduced,  the  collection  of 
•'things'*  should  be  examined  first  so  that  the  children's 
attentipn  will  not  be  divided. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  subject  would  be  along  the 
following  general  lines: 

Subject:  The  grocery,  the  source  of  supplies.  An 
excursion  should  precede  the  introduction  of  the  subject. 

Teacher,     Do  you  remember  where  we  went  yesterday? 

Pupils,     To  the  grocery. 

T.  Let  us  name  some  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
we  saw  there.    Were  they  all  in  baskets? 

P.     No,  some  were  in  cans. 

T.    Where  were  the  cans? 

P,    On  the  shelves. 

T,  Did  you  see  the  counter?  Did  you  see  the  scales 
for  measuring?  What  things  do  we  measure?  (Give  the 
pupils  opportunity  to  name  things  they  saw  at  the  store.) 

T,  How  can  you  tell  a  can  of  tomatoes?  I  have  a 
picture  of  a  grocery  store.  Shut  your  eyes  tight  until  I 
say,  "Ready."  (The  picture  is  of  two  children  playing 
store.)    "Ready."    Tell  me  about  it. 

T,  Did  you  ever  play  that  way?  Let's  write  a  story 
about  it. 
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The   story   follows,   made   up   of   good   sentences   given 
by  the  children.    The  story  is  read. 


PLAYING  STORE 


Tom  and  Betty  are  playing  grocery  store- 
Betty  has  come  to  buy. 
Tom  is  the  grocery  man. 
Betty  has  her  mother's  hat  and  pocketbook. 
They  have  com  flakes,  apples,  sugar,  candy  and  bananas  1 
They  have  the  scales  to  weigh  their  sugar. 
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r.  Would  you  like  to  play  store,  too?  Have  we  any- 
thing we  could  play  with? 

P.     Yes,  we  have  boxes,  blocks  and  lots  of  other  things. 
T.    After  recess  we  will  play  store,  too. 

(d)  Recess  and  Lunch.  At  recess  the  children  should 
be  left  free  to  play  alone.  The  teacher  should  exercise 
such  supervision  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  carelessness  of 
others'  rights.  Lunch  should  consist  of  a  graham  cracker 
eaten  while  playing  about.  If  possible,  recess  should  be 
out-of-doors. 

(e)  Hand  Work.  The  hand  work  may  consist  of 
building  with  blocks,  clay  modeling,  stringing  of  nature 
materials,  drawing,  free  cutting  or  paper  construction. 
The  subject  for  the  day  governs  the  hand  work,  as  a  rule. 
Some  phase  of  the  subject  should  be  worked  out  at  the 
tables,  but,  in  the  case  of  an  interesting  experience  outside 
of  the  planned  subject,  the  regular  work  would  be  post- 
poned and  the  unusual  experience  substituted. 

The  nature  experiences,  such  as  a  high  wind  blowing, 
would  suggest  hats,  pin  wheels  and  kites  as  good  subjects 
for  drawing  and  paper  construction.  A  heavy  snow  storm 
or  rain  storm,  the  blossoming  of  plants,  a  moth  emerging 
from  the  cocoon  —  any  of  these  experiences  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  excellent  hand  work  and  should  be  used  at  the 
actual  time  of  happening,  when  interest  in  the  experience 
is  keenest. 

(f)  OuT-op-DooR  Play,  or  Indoor  Games.  This 
period  should  be  spent  out-of-doors  as  much  as  possible; 
even  on  the  coldest  days  the  children  should  put  on  their 
wraps  and  have  a  little  run  in  the  cold,  fresh  air.  During 
recess  and  this  out-of-door  period  the  windows  of  the 
schoolroom  should  be  opened  wide  to  provide  for  a  com- 
plete change  of  air  in  the  room.  In  snowy  weather  organ- 
ized plays  of  snowballing  and  making  sno^^^nen  are 
suggested.  If  possible  the  children  should  have  a  sled  and 
haul  each  other  about  the  schoolyard. 

In  the  Fall  and  Spring,  games  may  be  played  out-of- 


doors.  Organized  games  such  as  ring  around  the  rosy, 
farmer  in  the  dell,  a  tiskit,  a  tasltet,  round  and  round  the 
village,  cat  and  mouse,  bean  bag  races,  cheese  it,  stoop  tag 
and  spot  tag  can  be  easily  played  on  the  playground.  If 
it  is  possible  to  have  any  playground  equipment,  a  slide 
and  some  swings,  two  seesaws,  built  close  to  the  ground 
for  the  little  children,  with  a  fence  three  feet  high  to  climb 
on,  would  be  sufjge stive  of  splendid  physical  play.  The 
fence  should  be  finished  with  a  six-inch  beam  or  board 
upon  which  the  children  may  balance. 

If  the  games  are  to  be  played  indoors  two  or  three 
are  plenty  for  the  period.  A  good  stirring  ball  game  and 
a  game  played  while  the  children  are  seated  on  the  circle 
afford  ample  opportunity  for  relaxation  and  exercise. 

(g)  Second  H.\nd-Work  Period.  This  period  may  be 
a  continuation  of  a  piece  of  work  begun  during  the  first 
period,  or  it  may  be  an  occupation  along  the  art  lines,  but 
carrying  out  the  subject  of  that  daj-.  For  example,  a  store 
may  be  partially  constructed  with  blocks  during  the  first 
period.  If  the  children's  interest  becomes  so  great  that 
the  teacher  feels  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  tiling  for 
them  to  tear  down  the  store  and  put  the  material  away, 
the  children  can  leave  their  stores  during  the  game  period 
and  return  to  them  for  the  second  hand- work  period, 
adding  the  necessary  features  for  completion.  This  can 
be  followed  by  a  short  play  with  the  completed  structures. 

Again,  the  store  may  be  finished  during  the  first  period, 
but  the  clay  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  made  with 
greater  interest  and  in  better  proportion  if  the  store  is  left 
standing  during  the  second  period. 

The  drawing  or  cutting  of  fruits  and  vegetables  follows 
during  the  second  period.  In  stringing  nature  materials, 
the  children  can  plan  the  designs  and  begin  stringing 
during  the  first  period;  the  completion  of  this  work  can 
continue  during  the  second  period. 

(h)  The  Storv  and  Dismissal.  The  story  has  been 
])ut  at  ihe  end  of  the  program  for  two  reasons.     First,  the 
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children  are  physically  tired  with  the  morning's  work  and 
the  story  seems  to  fit  in  at  this  time  and  allow  them  to 
relax.  Second,  the  story  at  the  end  of  the  morning  leaves 
the  child  with  a  pleasing  experience  in  his  mind  and  a 
succession  of  agreeable  mental  images  to  enjoy  and  assim- 
ilate at  home. 

The  choice  of  stories  depends  upon  the  age  of  the 
children.  Early  in  the  year  the  simple  accumulative  Folk 
tale  and  Mother  Goose  Rhyme  would  be  told.  If  there  is 
a  story  along  the  line  of  the  subject  matter  considered  for 
the  day,  it  should  be  told,  such  as  The  Night  Before  Christ- 
mas at  Christmas  time,  The  Pancake  and  Gingerbread  Man 
at  the  time  when  the  household  activity  of  baking  would 
be  taken  up.  Correlation  with  such  matter  should  be  very 
carefully  handled,  however,  for  there  is  danger  of  over- 
correlation  and  artificiality  in  story  telling  resulting  from 
such  a  procedure. 

Dismissal  should  consist  of  a  courteous  leave-taking  of 
the  teacher,  a  good-bye  song  perhaps,  but  a  simpler  form 
is  the  formal  hand-shaking  as  each  child's  name  is  called 
by  the  teacher. 

The  children  should  be  made  as  independent  as  possible 
in  their  habits;  each  child  should  put  on  his  own  coat, 
hat  and  rubbers.  The  children  can  help  each  other  button 
coats  and  leggings.  These  are  indispensable  habits  in  the 
grades,  and  they  should  be  formed  in  the  kindergarten. 
Each  child  should  have  a  bag  for  his  rubbers  and  an  apron 
to  cover  his  clothes  during  work  with  clay  and  paints. 

HAND    WORK 

4.  PorpoM  and  Plaa.  Manual  activities  in  the  kindcr- 
'  garten  are  planned  along  definite  lines  to  enable  the  child 
to  gain  a  certain  amount  of  control  over  materials  through 
coordination  of  the  eye,  brain  and  hand,  while  working 
with  these  materials.  The  subject  matter  of  the  program, 
nature   conditions   and   festival   days   provide   the   motive 
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for  making  the  desired  articles.  This  method  of  making 
naturally  limits  the  selection  of  articles  to  be  made  to  the 
home  and  neighborhood.  The  child  is  interested  in  the 
life  of  his  environment,  and  therefore  his  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  and  his  coiiperation  with  the  group  are 
secured  at  once. 

For  instance,  the  children  may  consider  the  home  and 
its  furnishings.  Their  interest  might  center  first  upon  the 
dining  room  and  they  would  proceed  to  make  the  furn- 
iture for  that  room — the  table,  chairs,  sideboard,  dishes, 
tablecover  and  doilies  would  all  follow  each  other  in 
natural  order,  as  the  construction  of  one  article  of  furniture 
leads  the  children  to  think  of  the  articles  that  belong 
with  it.  Following  this  plan  the  furnishings  for  the  entire 
house  may  be  made,  the  exercises  occupying  the  hand- 
work periods  for  several  days.  At  the  end  the  children 
have  a  complete  set  of  toy  furniture  which  they  will  use 
repeatedly  in  their  play. 

Valentine  or  similar  festival  days  would  necessitate 
sending  letters  or  messages,  and  the  motive  for  the  envelope 
would  be  perfectly  obvious  and  follow  the  child's  natural 
trend  of  thought.  This  natural  method  of  planning  renders 
the  child  independent  of  the  teacher  in  his  thinking  pro- 
cesses. The  intellectual  problem  of  the  steps  involved  in 
making  the  articles  is  immediately  set  up  in  the  child's 
mind  —  the  materials  best  suited  to  the  need  are  selected,  and 
the  working  out  of  the  result  is  from  his  own  initiative, 
rather  than  from  the  dictation  of  the  teacher. 

Another  advantage  of  this  procedure  is,  that  the  child 
becomes  familiar  with  a  variety  of  materials  and  their 
possibilities  in  suiting  them  to  his  needs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tlic  material  used  in  the 
kindergarten : 

Clay  for  modeling.  Dolls  for  dressing. 

Nature  material.  Material  for  work  with  textiles. 

Blocks  f(ir  building.  Material  for  wood  work. 
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The  plan  here  suggested  differs  from  the  plan  formerly 
used  in  all  kindergartens.  By  the  old  plan  the  child 
was  given  materials  in  a  certain  order  and  he  was  forced  to 
make  a  number  of  alterations  upon  the  material,  following 
a  series  of  steps,  one  growing  out  of  the  other.  Each  step 
was  an  end,  rather  than  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  child 
worked  blindly.  He  was  frequently  surprised  at  the  end 
of  the  last  step  to  find  himself  in  possession  of  some  useful 
object,  such  as  a  box,  an  envelope  or  a  chair.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  he  would  have  worked  much  more  intelli- 
gently and  with  greater  interest  had  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  exercises  been  explained  to  him  at  the  beginning. 

S.  CUy  M"<*H"f  Clay  modeling  is  of  particular  im- 
portance because  the  plasticity  of  the  clay  makes  it  possible 
for  the  child  to  change  the  form  he  is  making  at  will  and 
easily  to  correct  his  mistakes.  The  little  child  pats  and 
pinches  the  clay  mmlessly,  but,  through  repetition  of  the 
act  and  a  chance  resemblance  to  some  object  he  knows 
about,  he  is  led  to  center  his  attention  upon  making  some- 
thing really  like  the  object.  For  example,  he  rolls  the  clay 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand  round 
and  round  until  it  looks  like 
a  marble.  Many  marbles  arc 
made,  put  away  to  dry  and 
painted  at  a  later  date. 

Whenever  you  can  find  an 
opportunity  to  dry  and  color 
the  results  in  clay  you  should 
do  so.  Easy  dyes  are  as 
satisfactory  as  water  colors 
and  less  expensive.  Brushes 
may  be  made  by  wrapping 
the  end  of  a  meat  skewer 
or  small  stick  with  cotton 
cloth. 

Objects  made  of  clay  can 
be  rendered   impervious    by  cl-\v  jack-o-lantern 
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Balls. 

Marbles. 

Fruits  and  vegetables. 


giving  them  a  coat  of  shellac  varnish.  This  varnish  can 
usually  be  obtained  from  a  painter,  or  he  can  give  you  direc- 
tions for  preparing  it.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  closed  vessel. 
A  list  of  the  objects  that  may  be  modeled  in  clay  by 
kindergarten  children  is  as  follows: 

Illustrations  of  Mother  Goose  Rl^mes. 
Jack  and  Jill. 
Jack  be  Nimble. 
Old  Woman  and  her  Shoe. 
Children  skating.  Little  Jack  Homer. 

Farm  animals.  Miss  Muffet. 

Flower  bowls.  Little  Boy  Blue. 

Beads  for  stringing. 
Pence  posts. 

If  possible,  have  a  direct  use  for  results  in  clay  model- 

ting,  such  as  you  will  find  indicated  in  the 
lesson  which  follows. 
When  the  fruits  and  vegetables  are  finished 
there  arises  in  the  child's  mind  the  question, 
"What  use  are  these  things  which  I  have  made?" 
The  source  of  the  food  supply,  the  grocery 
r  store,  suggests  a  possible  tise  for  them.  The 
CANDLE-sriCK  storc  is  built  with  large  blocks,  roofed  over 
with  boards,  the  shelves  are  made  and  the  clay  foods 
transferred  to  the  grocery  store.  Immediately  the  need  for 
boxes  and  baskets  becomes  evident  and  these  are  quickly 
made  of  paper.  The  little  buying 
and  selling  plays  that  follow  are  of 
value  from  a  number  of  standpoints. 
The  goods  must  be  labeled  with 
their  prices,  and  many  useful  nu 
ber  combinations  result  in  this 
childish  play.  cup  and  saucer 

A  grocery  store  may  be  easily  and  effectively  rigged 
up  from  boxes  (crates  from  a  neighboring  store)  covered 
with  paper  and  nailed  together.  Boards  and  laths  are 
used  for  window  and  door  frames  and  the  result  is  as 
realistic  as  possible. 
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6.  Lesson  in  Clay  Modeling.  Let  us  model  two  strongly 
contrasted  fruits  and  vegetables,   an  apple  and  a  potato. 

(a)  Method.  It  may  take  two  or  three  experiences 
with  the  material  before  a  good  result  is  obtained.  The 
first  manipulation  of  the  clay  should  be  entirely  free,  so 
that  the  children  may  get  the  necessary  sense  impression 
from  direct  contact  with  it.  If  there  is  an  apple  near, 
let  the  children  model  it.  When  each  child  has  obtained  one 
good  result  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  model 
and  his  other  less  suc- 
cessful results,  a  third 
and  perhaps  a  fourth 
attempt  might  be  made. 
This  would  lead  to  a 
better  control  of  the 
material  by  the  children 
and  naturally  a  better 
result.  A  standard  for 
comparison,  having 
been  established  the  con- 
trasting fruit  or  vege- 
table is  introduced. 
The  contrast  adds  in- 
terest to  the  activity  and  stimulates  the  observation  of  the 
different  characteristics  of  the  articles. 

(i)  The  teacher  may  work  with  the  material  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson,  but  she  should  drop  out  very  soon 
and  devote  her  time  to  the  individual  child  who  is  unable 
to  do  much  with  the  materials  at  first. 

(a)  The  amount  of  skill  shown  by  the  teacher  often 
embarrasses  a  little  child  and  makes  him  aware  of  his 
inability  to  seciu'e  a  finished  result.  This  is  to  be  con- 
demned always,  as  self-consciousness  must  ever  be  avoided. 

(3)  After  the  children  have  made  a  number  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  the  best  results  should  be  left  for  two  days 
to  dry  and  then  be  painted  with  water  colors  so  that  they 
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will  be  more  like  the  real  article.  This  gives  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  classification  as  to  color  and  trains  the  child  in 
observation.  The  oldest  children  may  be  able  to  mix 
their  own  colors. 

(4)  Farm  animals  are  easily  worked  out  through  clay 
modeling.  The  horse,  pig,  cow,  sheep,  dog,  hen,  rooster, 
chickens,  turkeys  and  the  farmer  himself  are  good  subjects 
to  model.  Placed  in  a  stage  setting  on  a  sand  table  or  the 
teacher's  table,  with  the  accompanying  buildings  made  of 
paper  —  the  farm  house,  bam,  pig's  trough,  chicken-house, 
com  shocks  in  the  field  and  clay  pumpkins  scattered  about, 
a  wagon  and  horses  of  paper,  ready  for  town  with  the  load  of 
farm  produce — these  objects  present  a  picture  that  is  satisfy- 
ing in  its  story  of  the  farm  as  the  sotxrce  of  the  food  supply, 
which  would  be   the  culmination  of  the  work  in  the  fall. 

(b)  Preparation  of  Clay  for  Modeling.  Powdered 
clay  comes  in  a  five-pound  box.  It  is  mixed  with  water  until 
it  is  the  consistency  of  dough.  If  the  clay  bricks  are  used, 
the  brick  is  soaked  in  water  over  night.  The  brick  will 
then  be  soft  enough  to  cut  either  by  knife  or  by  drawing 
a  string  through  the  brick,  cutting  it  in  slices.  These 
slices  are  rolled  into  balls  and  are  ready  for  use.  When 
using  powdered  clay,  the  clay  is  made  up  into  three-inch 
balls.     Each  child  has  a  ball  to  work  with. 

When  the  clay  lesson  is  over  all  of  the  extra  clay  is 
rolled  into  balls,  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  ball  is  filled 
with  water  to  keep  it  moist  and  ready  for  the  next  day's 
•Work.  A  wet  flannel  cloth  is  then  put  over  the  clay  to 
moisten  it  until  it  is  used  again. 

7.  Nature  Materials.  Children  possess  an  instinct  for 
collecting  natural  objects  —  leaves,  shells,  seeds,  pebbles 
and  innumerable  other  objects — and  this  instinct  can  be  so 
directed  as  to  make  it  educative.  The  following  exer- 
cises are  within  reach  of  any  teacher  or  school  and  they 
will   interest   the   children. 

(a)  Work  with  Leaves,  (i)  Stringing  leaves  together 
for  schoolroom  decoration. 
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(2)  Making  leaves  into  crowns  and  aprons  for  simple 
dramatization  costximes. 

(b)  Work  with  Grass,  (i)  Stringing  thomapples  on 
grass.  Snake  grass  is  the  most  desirable  for  this  work, 
but  other  varieties  of  tough  grass  may  be  used. 

(2)  Making  chains  of  grass  and  china-berries. 

(c)  Work  with  Beans,  (i)  Making  chains  of  maca- 
roni and  beans.  Use  straw  or  snake  grass  cut  in  equal 
lengths  for  the  macaroni;  any  colored  beans  may  be 
used.  The  macaroni  may  be  colored  with  crayons,  dyes 
or  water  color  paints. 

The  following  varieties  of  beans  are  suggested  as 
affording  sufficient  variety  of  color  and  form.  Red  kidney, 
golden  eye  wax,  broad  Windsor,  challenge  black  wax,  two- 
colored  fire  and  the  (roam)  bean. 

(d)  Other  Exercises,  (i)  Stringing  acorns  and  thom- 
apples. 

(2)  Stringing  acorns  and  macaroni. 

(e)  Advantages.  The  stringing  exercises  are  of  value 
first  as  an  art  product,  in  which  color  and  form  are  com- 
bined in  good  relationship.  Second,  as  exercises  that 
develop  number  combinations,  as  i  plus  2,  2  plus  2,  2 
plus  3,  and  so  on. 

8.  Bloeki.  The  building  blocks  of  the  kindergarten 
lend  themselves  to  the  working  out  of  the  buildings  of  the 
child's  home  and  school  environment.     They  come  in  sets. 

Set  No.  3      8  2-inch  cubes. 

Set  No.  4      82x4x1  parallelopipeds. 

Caf  M        /^^  2-inch  cubes. 

bet  No.  5  j  ^  H^ij  ^^^^  ^^  triangular  prisms. 

12  Quarter  cubes. 
«^   M     f,  l^^  Parallelopiped  4x2x1. 
12  Square  prisms. 
,  6  Coliunns. 
These  sets  of  blocks  are  especially  good  for  the  repre- 
sentation   of    the    house,    store,    church,    school,    toboggan 
slide,  furniture  of  the  house,  church  and  school  furniture. 
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The  combination  of  sets  Nos.  ,5  and  4  arc  best  adapted 
to  house  furniture  forms — chairs,  tables,  beds,  bureaus, 
sideboards,   school  funiiture,  desks  and  chairs. 

Set  No.  s  is  best  adapted  to  the  building  of  the  com- 
munity. A  slrect  with  houses  on  either  side,  the  church, 
school  and  store  in  their  respective  places.  The  toboggan 
slide  is  also  built  with  these  blocks. 

Set  No.  6  is  best  adapted  to  furnishing  the  interior  of 
the  store,  home,  church  and  school,  the  band  stand  and 
street  car.  There  are  more  blocks  than  in  set  No.  4,  and 
therefore  more  detailed  work  may  be  done. 

Sets  Nos.  5  and  6  are  for  the  oldest  children,  those 
five  and  one-half  and  six  years  of  age,  and  may  be  used 
in  the  primary  grades.  The  older  children  have  acquired 
sufficient  control  to  enable  them  to  use  a  large  and  varied 
amount  of  material  and  they  are  able  to  adapt  this  material 
to  the  needs  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

There  are  many  sets  of  blocks  on  the  market,  but  the 
reproduction  of  sets  Nos.  5  and  6,  enlarged  to  six  times 
their  size,  may  be  accomplished  by  any  carpenter.  These 
large  blocks  provide  good  muscular  exercise  for  the  children, 
and  with  them  they  can  construct  stores,  houses  and  fur- 
nitiire  that  are  large  enough  to  be  used  by  the  average 
child.  Odd  boards  should  be  the  property  of  every  kinder- 
garten, to  be  used  for  roofs  and  shelves.  In  cities  having 
manual  training  schools,  these  boards  can  occasionally 
be  obtained  from  them.  Now  and  then  a  carpenter  will 
donate  a  piece  of  board,  and  in  rural  districts  the  older 
boys  will  usually  supply  the  need,  if  asked  to  do  so,  since 
there  are  more  or  less  loose  boards  around  all  fanii  buildings. 

(a)  Method.  The  following  method  of  procedure  is 
recommended  as  the  one  leading  to  the  best  results. 

(1)  At  first,  let  the  children  play  with  the  blocks 
freely  to  enable  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  prop- 
erties of  their  material  and  to  see  some  of  the  possibilities 
in  it,  before  they  are  asked  to  make  any   particular  form 
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(2)  So  far  as  possible,  let  the  exercises  follow  the  lead 
of  some  child.  For  instance,  the  children  will  make  chairs 
and  tables  with  their  blocks.  When  some  child  has  made 
one  or  more  of  these  objects,  let  the  exercise  be  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  room.  The  teacher  should  suggest  the  room 
and  the  children  name  the  articles  of  furniture  to  be  made. 

(3)  Pictures  of  rooms  and  furnishings  will  help  make 
the  mental  image  clearer  of  the  articles  to  be  made. 

(4)  The  material  should  be  gotten  out  by  the  children 
and  each  child's  attention  should  be  riveted  on  solving 
the  problem  by  himself. 

(5)  If  one  child  has  an  excellent  article  of  furniture 
made,  the  group  can  easily  have  this  piece  to  imitate. 
For  instance,  if  in  making  the  furniture  for  the  dining 
room,  one  child  by  economy  of  blocks  makes  a  good  table 
and  chairs  and  has  enough  left  for  a  sideboard,  the  best 
points  of  that  building  should  be  brought  out  by  the  teacher 
and  the  group  should  profit  by  this  discussion,  each  one 
imitating  the  excellent  result  obtained  by  one  of  their 
number. 

(6)  When  the  children  have  worked  for  sometime  with 
the  blocks,  the  teacher  may  vary  the  problem  and  add  to 
its  interest  by  suggesting  that  three  blocks  will  make  a 
table,  that  nine  will  make  the  side  wall  of  the  house  and 
six  the  back  and  six  the  front,  etc.  All  sorts  of  niunber 
combinations  may  be  suggested,  which  will  be  of  use  to 
the  child  when  he  goes  into  the  primary  grades. 

(7)  Do  not  wait  too  long  for  positive  suggestions;  if  on 
the  second  day  no  creditable  results  are  obtained,  suggest 
the  piece  of  furniture  to  make  during  that  lesson. 

Caution,  Two  mistakes  commonly  made  in  teaching 
little  children  are,  first,  waiting  too  long  for  suggestions 
and  allowing  the  children  to  contract  bad  habits  of  atten- 
tion and  disorder.  Second,  dictating  the  process  involved 
in  the  occupation  and  rendering  the  children  perfectly 
dependent  upon  the  teacher.  It  is  possible  to  steer  a 
middle  course  between   these  extremes   and   secure  active 
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attention,  interest  and  initiative  through  the  suggestions 
from  the  material,  the  teacher  and  the  group. 

(b)  Accessories.  In  addition  to  the  blocks  there  are 
many  accessories  to  complete  the  play.  Bureaus  must 
have  paper  scarfs;  beds,  paper  covers  and  pillows.  These 
may  be  decorated  with  crayons.  Tables  and  cupboards 
need  dishes,  so  clay  modeling  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Kitchen  stoves  need  pans  and  kettles,  and  this  suggests 
another  use  for  clay  modeling.  *  The  paper  doll  cut  out 
of  the  fashion  book  adds  greatly  to  the  realistic  enjoyment 
of  the  play  with  the  blocks. 

9.  Dolls.  The  doll  must  be  included  in  the  list  of 
playthings  for  little  children,  for  it  affords  every  oppor- 
tunity for  hand  work  in  textiles  and  in  paper  construction. 
The  doll  is  a  universal  plaything  and  lends  itself  to  the 
dramatization  of  all  phases  of  the  home  life  of  the  child. 
The  boys  are  as  interested  and  eager  to  look  after  the 
comfort  of  the  dolls  as  the  girls,  and  both  should  have 
the  experience. 

(a)  Dressing.  The  penny  doll  and  clothes-pin  doll  are 
easily  dressed  by  cutting  out  a  circle  of  cloth,  making  a 
hole  in  the  center,  holes  for  the  arms  of  the  china  doll  and 
tying  a  sash  about  the  waist.  When  this  is  done  the  end 
is  achieved. 

If  the  children  are  dressing  dolls  for  summer,  a  paper 
circle  may  be  laid  upon  the  calico  and  traced  about  for  a 
pattern.  The  children  can  then  cut  out  the  circle  them- 
selves. The  teacher  will  have  to  cut  heavier  goods  for 
the   children. 

The  Dress,  The  large  ten-cent  dolls,  with  china  heads, 
arms  and  legs,  and  sawdust  bodies,  require  a  more  elaborate 
dress.  The  children  sew  the  side  seams.  A  draw  string 
sewed  about  the  neck  serves  to  close  the  dress  at  the 
neck.  The  hem  is  sewed  before  the  dress  is  made,  being 
turned  up  and  pinned  for  the  children. 

The  Bloomers.  The  bloomers  are  hemmed  at  the  bottom. 
A  draw  string  run  through  the  top  completes  the  bloomers. 
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r%e  Coat.  A  coat  is  made  on  the  same  pattern  as  the 
dress,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  coat  is  cut  from 
neck  to  hem  in  the  front. 

The  Hood.  The  hood  is  an  oblong-shaped  piece  of 
Koods  a  X  4  inches.  A  cut  is  made  i  J  inch  from  either  end. 
Sides  and  back  are  sewed  together,  strings  or  ribbons 
added. 

The  Muff.  A  muff  is  made  from  the  same  pattern. 
The  material  is  rolled  together  and  sewed  at  the  back, 
and  a  ribbon  run  through  the  muff  so  that  it  may  be  hung 
about  the  doll's  neck. 

(b)  Papbr  Dolls.  The  paper  doll  gives  an  opportunity 
for  cutting  on  the  line,  which  leads  to  free  cutting,  and  for 
a  good  deal  of  work  along  the  art  lines 
of  design  and  color  combinations. 
The  first  experience  of  the  children 
shoidd  be  the  dress  made  of  manila 
paper  or  drawing  paper.  This  should 
be  already  cut  for  the  little  children, 
but  the  oldest  group  can  trace  round 
the  pattern  and  cut  the  dress  out  on 
the  crayon  line.  Additions  of  belts, 
sashes,  cuffs  and  collars,  polka  dots 
and  plaids  may  be  made  with  the 
crayons.  Care  should  be  taken  by  the  ' 
teacher  to  give  the  children  only  those 
colors  which  will  result  in  a  pleasing 
color  scheme. 

If  the  dress  is  to  be  of  a  solid  color 
the  children  should  color  one  side  of 
the  paper,  then  fold  the  paper  in  half, 
trace  the  pattern  upon  the  uncolored 
side  and'cut  out  the  dress.  The  dress 
and  coat  are  of  the  same  pattern,  but 
the  coat  is  open  from  the  neck  to  the  hem  down  the  front. 

Colored  Paper.  The  next  experience  with  paper-doll 
dressing    is    with    colored    paper,    construction    paper    pre- 
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ferred.     Triimnings  of  contrasting  colors  may  be  cut  out 
and  pasted  on  these  dresses  and  coats.    Tissue  paper  and 
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crepe  paper  are  very  hard  for  little  children  to  manage. 
The  paper  is  too  fragile  for  their  tiny  fingers  and  tears 
easily,  so  that  they  soon  become  discoiu-aged. 


CONSTRUCTION    PAPER 
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Suit  Case.     The  paper  doll  must  have  a  receptacle  for 
her  clothes.     Fold  a    sheet    of     12  x  18-inch     construction 
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SUIT   CASE 

paper  in  half,  then  fold  each  side  to  the  middle  and  cut 
off  one  section.  This  makes  a  very  good  suit  case  for  the 
doll.  Short  strips  of  paper 
pasted  across  the  three  sec- 
tions of  the  suit  case  serve  to 
hold  the  dress,  coat  and  hat 
safely.  The  addition  of  straps 
on  the  outside  helps  to  make 
the  doll  suit  case  more  com- 
plete. 


CLOSED  SUIT   CASE 


SCHOOL  FESTIVALS   IN  THE   KINDERGARTEN 

10.  Importaitu.  The  school  festival  is  very  important  i 
to  the  child  in  the  kindergarten.  It  lends  variety  to  the' 
daily  routine,  furnishes  definite  purposes  for  hand  work 
and  stimulates  the  social  phase  of  the  child's  nature. 
Inviting  the  parents,  or  children  from  the  other  grades  to 
the  festival  makes  the  event  a  dramatic  one  in  his  mind. 
Decorating   the  room  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The   invitation   should   be    prepared   and    sent    out    by 
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the  children;  a  program  consisting  of  the  best  songs, 
dances  and  stories  that  the  children  have  learned  should 
be  arranged,  and,  when  conditions  admit  of  its  being  done, 
light  refreshments  may  be  served.     Sometimes  a  gift  may 

be  prepared  by  the  children  for  the 
visitors.  The  point  for  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  to  keep  in  mind  is 
the  significance  of  the  holiday  to 
the  children. 

11.  HaUowe'en.  Hallowe'en  is  the 
holiday  of  fun,  frolic  and  mystery. 
The  decorations  and  program  should 
be  in  harmony  with  the  idea  which 
the  festival  emphasizes.  All  the 
work  should  be  done  by  the  chil- 
dren. 

(a)  Invitations.  The  invitation 
card  may  consist  of  a  Brownie  hold- 
ing the  invitation  in  his  hand. 

(b)  Room  Decorations,  (i)  Brownies,  Brownies,  cut 
out  of  paper  and  colored,  form  appropriate  decorations. 
They  should  be  made  to  show  many  grotesque  situations, 
such  as  running,  jtunping,  standing  on  piunpkins. 

(2)  Jack-o* -Lantern  Fence.  This  is 
made  by  cutting  Jack-o '-Lanterns  on 
posts,  which  are  joined  by  horizontal 
strips  of  paper  so  as  to  make  a  fence. 
The  lanterns  should  be  painted  the  color 
of  a  ptunpkin. 

(c)  Costumes.  The  costiunes  should 
consist  of  paper  masks  representing 
piunpkins,  brownie  caps,  and  ptunpkin- 
colored  paper  caps. 

(d)  Games.  The  following  games  are  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  day  and  will  be  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children. 

(i)  Brownie  Game.  This  should  consist  in  the  dram- 
atization of  a  simple  song  or  story. 
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Pull  down  the  shades  ^nd  light  real  pumpkin  Jack- 
o '-Lanterns,  which  should  have  been  made  by  some  of  the 
older  boys  in  the  school,  or,  in  case  of  a  graded  school, 
in  the  grammar  grades.  The  brownies  dance  about,  enact 
their  little  drama  and  then  disappear  at 
a  signal. 

(2)  Pass  the  Pumpkin.  Select  ♦  two 
children  to  choose  sides  and  let  them 
form  in  two  lines,  one  behind  the  other. 
Provide  two  very  small  pimipkins  to 
be  passed  down  each  line.  At  the  order, 
"Pass,"  the  leader  in  each  line  passes 
the  pumpkin  to  the  next  child,  who 
passes  it  to  the  next,  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  The  last  child  in  the  line  car- 
ries the  ptunpkin  to  the  head,  and  it  is 
passed  again.  The  exercise  continues  until  those  who  chose 
sides  become  leaders  again.  The  side  which  gets  through 
first,  wins. 

(3)  Jumping  Doughnuts,  Six  or  eight  doughnuts  are 
suspended  on  strings;  the  children  run  and  jump,  and  if 
they  touch  a  doughnut  it  is  theirs.  As  each  child  gets  his 
doughnut  he  sits  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
and  eats  it.  After  all  have  had  turns,  doughnuts  are  passed 
to  all  tmsuccessful  children,   so  that   no  one  is  left  out. 

This  is  a  much  easier  game  to  play 
than  one  with  suspended  apples, 
and  it  affords  a  great  deal  of  fun. 
(4)  Other  Games.  Guessing  games 
with  masks  on  may  also  be  used. 

(e)  Story.     The    Little     Boggert, 
from     Howard     Pyle's    Pepper   and 
Salt,  or    some    similar    story   which 
the  children  will  enjoy. 

12.  Thmkicivinff*  The  significance  of  Thanksgiving  is 
a  social  one  in  the  mind  of  a  little  child.  The  historical 
significance  does  not  interest  him    at  all,  so  the  emphasis 
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should  be  upon  the  harvest  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  grains. 
Thanksgiving  is  usually  a  home  festival,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  a  good  plan  to  invite  the  mothers  of  the 
children  to  this  party  and  have  all  possible  preparation 
made  by  the  children  for  their  guests. 

(a)  Room  Decorations.  Have  the  children  cut  leaves 
and  color  them  in  autiunn  tints,  then  arrange  them  at- 
tractively about  the  room. 

(b)  Invitations.    Apples,  ptunpkins  or  autumn  leaves 

cut   out   of   paper   and   colored   make 
y^  appropriate   invitations.     They   should 

r"^N^  be  cut  double  and  pasted  together  so 

that  the  stem  will  pull  out.  The  siu*- 
prise  which  will  apparently  accompany 
the  discovery  of  the  invitation  will 
make  the  children  enthusiastic  in  their 
work  of  making  the  invitations. 

(c)  Other  Work.  Baskets  and 
boxes  for  holding  nuts  and  popcorn 
should  be  made  of  orange-colored 
paper.     Nuts   should   be   cracked   and 

APPLE   invitation        ^    ^ 

com  popped. 

(d)  Games.  Any  of  the  dances  described  under  Games, 
page  70,  and  guessing  games  with  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  a  skipping  game  in  which  the  mothers  join  with  the 
children  will  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

(e)  Refreshments.  Bread  and  jelly  sandwiches  make 
good  refreshments.  The  bread,  butter  and  jelly  are  brought 
from  the  homes,  and  during  the  table-work  period  the 
children  may  butter  the  bread,  spread  it  with  jelly  and  put 
the  slices  together  to  make  the  sandwiches,  which  they 
should  arrange  tastefully  on  plates  or  trays.  The  boxes 
of  nuts  and  popcorn  should  be  placed  on  the  table. 

Have  the  children  take  their  mothers  for  partners, 
join  in  a  short  processional  march,  then  stand  behind  the 
chairs  and  sing  one  stanza  of  the  Harvest  Song,  after  which 
serve  the  refreshments. 
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(£)  The  Story.     The  Big  Red  Apple, 

Bobby  was  a  little  boy,  and  he  had  a  grandpa. 

One  day  Bobby's  grandpa  sat  by  the  fire  while  Bobby  lay  on  the 
hearth  rug,  looking  at  a  pictiu'e-book. 

"Ho,  ho!"  yawned  grandpa,  "I  wish  I  had  a  big  red  apple!  I 
could  show  you  how  to  roast  it,  Bobby." 

Bobby  jumped  up  as  quick  as  a  flash.  "I'll  get  you  one,"  he 
said;  and  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  ran  out  of  the  house  as  fast  as  he 
could  go.  He  knew  where  he  had  seen  an  apple  tree  away  down  the 
road  —  a  tree  all  bright  with  red  apples. 

Bobby  ran  on  by  the  side  of  the  road,  through  the  drifts  of  fallen 
leaves,  all  red  and  yellow  and  brown.  The  leaves  made  a  pleasant 
noise  under  his  feet.  At  last  he  came  to  the  big  apple  tree,  but 
though  Bobby  looked  and  looked  there  was  not  an  apple  to  be  seen  — 
not  an  apple  on  the  tree,  nor  an  apple  on  the  ground! 

"Oh,"  cried  Bobby,  "where  have  they  all  gone?" 

Then  he  heard  a  rustling  through  the  dry  leaves  on  the  branches 
ol  the  tree: 

"I  haven't  an  apple  left,  my  dear. 
You'll  have  to  wait  till  another  year." 

Bobby  was  surprised.  "But  where  have  they  all  gone?"  he  asked 
again.  The  apple  tree  only  sighed.  So  the  little  boy  turned  away 
and  started  home  across  the  fields. 

Pretty  soon  he  met  a  pussy-cat.  "Oh,  pussy,"  he  cried,  "do  you 
know  what  they  have  done  with  the  big  red  apples?" 

Pussy  looked  up  at  him,  and  then  began  rubbing  against  his 
legs,  saying: 

"Mew,  mew,  me-ew! 
I  haven't  a  big  red  apple  for  you." 

So  Bobby  went  on,  and  at  last  he  met  a  friendly  doggie.  The 
doggie  stopped  and  wagged  his  tail,  so  the  little  boy  said  to  him: 

"Oh,  doggie,  can  you  tell  me  what  they  have  done  with  the 
big  red  apples?" 

The  doggie  kept  on  wagging  his  tail,  and  barked: 

"Bow,  wow,  wow! 
If  I  knew,  I'd  surely  tell  you  now." 

So  the  little  boy  went  on  tmtil  he  came  to  a  kind  old  cow  who 
stood  looking  over  the  fence. 

"Oh,  mooly  cow,"  said  Bobby,  "will  you  tell  me  what  has  become 
of  the  big  red  apples?" 

Mooly  cow  rubbed  her  nose  against  him,  and  said: 

"Moo!  mo-o-o! 
I*d  like  a  big  red  apple,  too." 
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The  luUc  I.,,y  ladghci),  nnH   he  wjilkcd  on  till  he  c 
ciIrc  of  the  wi'm],  and  there  was  a  liig.  gray  squiircl. 

"Hullo.   K'-'v   i-uuirrel,"   saiil   B'lbby.   "can  yon  tdl   n 
iictomc  of  the  liii;  red  apples?" 

The  squirrel   wliisked  about  and  looked  at  Bobby. 
"TiiL'  f.irmer  has  hidden  them  aU  away, 
To  cat  on  a  pleasant  day," 
he  Lhatlered,     Then  the  squirrel  ran  to  the  foot  of  a  thfstmit  tree  and 
lieRaii   to   lill   his   little   pockets  with   ihiny   nuts   to   earry   to   his   own 
stnrehnusf;   hut    Bobby  Kaid:    "Oh,   thank   you."   and   ran   up   the  hill 
to  Ihe  fitrmtr's   house  as  fast  as  he  toulrl  go.     The  farmer  was  stand- 
ing by  the  door,  and  he  snriiod  when  he  saw  Bdbby, 

"Gold  ninniing,  good  niorning,  my  little  man,"  he  said,  "and  what 
tan  I  clo  for  yon  lo-day?" 

"Plciise."  sai.l  Bobby.  "I  Irani  a  big  nxl  nijplc:" 

The  fariiuT   langhtfl,     "Come   with   mc,"  he  Siiid,   "and  you  shall 
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self." 


1  the  farmer  wiilked  out  Ira  Ihe  great  ham,  and  there 
Hotiby  saw  :i  I- i  of  barrels  standing  in  h  row,  and  e\-ery  barrel  was 
full   of   hig   i\'.l    apples; 

"Oh.   »hai    ,,   loll"  Slid  Bobby.     "Why   did  you  pii'k   them  all?" 
to  leave  them  for  Jiiek  Frost.  Jid  wc?"  said  the 


far 


■rosi  like  npples?"  asked   Bobby. 

I>im'h  them,"  saiii  the  farmer,  "but  we  like  to  cat 
r  thenl  in  for  winter," 

10  louk  r.boli'  Ihe  barn.  Near  the  harrds  of  red 
IT  row  of  barrels  all  lillcd  «iih  green  apples,  and 
t;real  pilo  of  golden  pumpkins:  and  near  that  was  a 
I    yi'Uow   S(jiia^hi's    and   aiinthcr   of   Iiirnips,    and    then 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Farmer,*'  he  said;  and  then  he  ran  home  to 
^ve  the  apple  to  his  grandpa. 

"Why,  why,"  said  grandpa,  "wherever  did  you  find  it?" 

"Oh,"  said  Bobby,  "I  went  to  the  apple  tree,  but  it  didn't  have 
any.  Then  I  asked  the  cat  where  the  big  red  apples  were,  but  she 
didn't  know.  I  asked  the  dog,  and  he  didn't  know,  and  then  I  asked 
the  cow  and  she  didn't  know;  but  then  I  met  the  squirrel,  and  he 
knew,  because  he  gathers  in  a  harvest  himself.  So  he  told  me  to  go 
to  the  farmer.  And  I  went  to  the  farmer  and  asked  him  for  a  red 
apple,  and  he  gave  me  this  great  big  one!" 

"Well,  well,"  said  grandpa,  when  Bobby  stopped,  out  of  breath. 
"Now  find  me  a  bit  of  string." 

Bobby  fotmd  the  string,  and  grandpa  tied  one  end  of  it  to  the 
Item  of  the  apple.  He  fastened  the  other  end  of  the  string  to  the  man- 
tel shelf;  and  there  the  apple  htmg  over  the  fire. 

It  turned  and  twisted,  and  twisted  and  turned,  while  grandpa  and 
Bobby  watched  it;  and  the  juice  sizzled  out,  and  the  apple  grew 
softer  and  softer,  and,  by  an  by,  it  was  all  roasted. 

Then  Bobby  fetched  a  plate  and  two  spoons,  and  he  and  grandpa 
sat  before  the  fire  and  ate  the  big  red  apple. 

IS.  ChristmM.  This  is  essentially  the  children's  day. 
The  subject  matter  should  be  concerned  with  The  Night 
Before  Christmas  (see  page  234),  the  toy  shop,  and 
all  things  in  which  children  are  interested,  so  the  festival 
should  be  joyous  and  anticipatory  of  the  joys  to  come. 
The  mothers  and  fathers  should  both  be  invited,  for  the 
children  have  made  little  gifts  for  them  and  will  enjoy 
presenting  them. 

(a)  Hand  Work.  This  festival  affords  opportunity  for 
a  great  variety  of  construction  work.  The  following  list 
shows  what  the  children  can  make  in  preparation  for 
Christmas.  Local  conditions  may  lead  the  teacher  and 
children  to  add  to  this  list  or  to  substitute  other  objects 
for  some  here  mentioned. 

Gifts  for  mother  or  father  and  for  some  other  members 

of  the  family: 

Blotters. 

Calendars. 

Telephone  number  books. 

Stamp  cases. 

Flower  bowls  (clay  painted  and  filled  with  holly  or  boxwood). 
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with  sprouted  bulbs. 


Paper  weights  (clay  pSi: 

and  shellacked). 
Paper  toys  for  other  children.       ' 

Balk. 

Paper  dolls  dressed. 
PAL'FR  WEIGHT  Jumpinfi  jacks. 

(I))   IxviTAT[()>fS.     Any     oi     the     followinj;     fonns     arc  I 
Kuilalik'  IVir  in\ilalions.  _  ' 

Stockui;;^    with    toys   at   top    which 


,mll  . 


The 


■itation  is  attached 
Santa    Cli 


ry    with 

ir,l  tn  invitation. 

iijji'i    tree    with    the    invi- 

I   In  the  base. 

[Decorations       The  Uil- 
nil.'Lhle: 

Ti.lc'd  Christmas  tree. 
LMlhs  and  Christmas  trees 
■-,  Tliere  are  many  jjame^ 
ihc  Christmas  festival 
,ni  we  select  the  follnwiiu 
iih   the  children   will  par- 


(  1 1    Dratnalizalioiis.  Tlie 

lir-^t   i]v;nTinii:;ation  may   be   uf 
Tlu-     Xii^ht    Brforc     c'lmsUms. 

he     simple,      CImosu 
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The  toys  may  be  dramatized  by  groups  in  this  way. 
The  teacher  says; 

"All  who  have  drums,  let  us  hear  them," 

"All  who  have  horns,  blow  them." 

"All  who  have  dolls,  show  them," 

"All  who  have  skates,  hold  them  up." 

"All  who  have  rocking  horses,  ride  them,"  etc. 

(a)  Other  Games.  These  may  include  a  dance  about  the 
Christmas  tree,  Santa  Claus  Came  to  My  House,  I  Wenl  to 
Visit  Old  Santa  Claus  One  Day.     (See  Games,  page  76.) 

(e)  Refreshments.  The  refreshments  may  consist  of 
a  bag  of  candy  taken  from  the  tree  and  taken  home. 

(f)  Presektation  of   Children's   Gifts  to   Mothers. 

(g)  Story.     Any  one  from  the  following  list. 

Golden  Cobwebs.  Sara  Cone  Bryant  in.  How  to  Tell 
Stories   to    Children. 

The  Harper.     Kindergarten  Review.     Nov.,   1910. 

Santa  Claus  and  the  Cat.     See  stories,  page  61. 

U.  Talenttne's  Day.  This  symbolizes  the  sending  of 
messages  to  those  we  like  best.  The  little  child  is  not 
concerned  with  the  symbolism  of  red 
hearts,  cupids  and  the  usual  adult 
interpretation  of  the  day. 

A  grade  may  be  invited  to  enjoy 
the  valentines,  or  the  group  may  go 
to  the  grade  door,  leave  their  valen- 
tines in  a  box,  knock  hard  and  run 
back  to  their  own  room.  If  possible, 
ask  the  postman  to  come  to  the 
room,  having  provided  him  with  a 
one-cent  valentine  for  each  of  the 
children,  addressed  in  an  envelope. 
The  fun  of  such  a  proceeding  makes 
the  day  a  memorable  one  for  the 
little  child. 

(a)  Hand  Work.  Valentines  of  all  colors  of  paper 
with  scrap  pictures  pasted  on.  mav  be  made.    This  work 


BOOK  VALENTINE 
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should  be  free  for  the  children's  first  experience, 
day  a  model  may  be  prepared  for.  the  grade. 


ROSE  VALENTINE 


CLUSTER  OF   BOXES 


A  valentine  song  may  be  dramatized. 

Heart-shaped  cookies  and  candies  may  be  served  for 
refreshments, 

15,  May  Day.  The  good  old  custom  of  sending  flowers 
on  May  Day  is  being  revived  in  many  schools.  It  is 
an  altruistic  sentiment  very  wholesome  for  all  groups  of 
children. 

The  children  make 
fancy  baskets  of  paper, 
and  place  a  few  flowers  in 
them.  Each  child  may 
then  hang  his  basket  on 
the  home  door  of  some 
child,  or  on  the  room-door 
of  a  grade  in  school, 
or  a  larger  basket  made 
by  all  the  children  may  be  hung  on  some  grade's  room-door. 

The  May-pole  dance  is  a  delightful  game  for  this  occa- 
sion. Plant  the  pole  and  fasten  sixteen  colored  ribbons, 
or  the  same  number  of  different  colored  strips  of  cloth 
four  or  five  inches  wide,  to  the  top.  The  cloth  is  less 
expensive  than  the  ribbon  and  answers  every  purpose. 
Sixteen  children  take  hold  of  the  ribbons  and  each  other's 
hands,    skip   to   the   right   eight   counts,    then   to   the   left, 
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then   to  the  center  and  out  again  twice,   ending  with  a 
low  bow. 

16.  Easter.  The  significance  of  Easter  is  the  new  life 
coming  out  all  about  us.  The  room  should  be  bright  with 
Spring  flowers  for  some  time  before  the  festival. 

(a)  Hand  Work.  For  Room  decoration,  cutting,  col- 
oring and  mounting  of  tulips,  pussy  willows,  jonquils  and 
Easter  lilies. 

Preparation  of  book  of  spring  flowers. 

Making  of  clay  flower  pots,  filled  with  earth  and  seeds 
planted  in  them  to  take  home. 

Drawing  and  cutting  of  little  chickens. 

Visiting  neighborhood  conservatory  or  greenhouse  and 
reproducing  it  in  drawing  or  building  with  blocks. 

(b)  Story:    The  Sleeping  Beauty.     (See  page  460.) 

17.  Work  with  Textiles.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for 
the  children  to  work  with  materials  other  than  clay, 
paper  and  wood.  The  dolls  need  dresses.  (See  Dolls, 
Section  10.)  For  these  dresses  calico  of  a  neat  pattern, 
costing  6  cents  per  yard,  is  required.  The  doll  beds  need 
to  be  furnished.  The  mattress  is  made  of  ticking  or  calico, 
12x16  inches,  folded  in  half  and  sewed  on  two  sides.  The 
bag  thus  formed  is  filled  with  shredded  ])aper,  cotton  01 
excelsior  and  the  mattress  finished  by  sewing  across  the  end 

The  sheets  of  muslin,  6x8  inches,  are  hemmed  with  a 
plain  running  stitch.  The  blankets  are  of  blue,  pink,  or 
white  outing  cloth.  A  border  may  be  made  by  sewing  one 
or  two  lines  across  the  two  ends  with  a  contrasting  color  of 
rephyr. 

(a)  Rugs,  (i)  Burlap.  A  ])icce  of  burlap  fringed  on 
two  ends  makes  a  satisfactory  rug.  A  border  made  by 
sewing  through  the  burlap  with  zephyr,  as  in  the  blanket, 
adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  rug.  Burla])  is  inexpensive, 
as  it  is  36  inches  wide  and  15  cents  per  yard.  Small  rugs 
for  the  doll  house  are  lox  12  inches.  The  burlap  may  be 
fringed  on  two  ends  by  unraveling  the  threads.  A  very 
effective  border  is  made  by  cutting  the  burlap  about  two 
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inches  from  the  edge  of  the  rug.  The  cut  should  be  about 
two  inches  in  width.  Unravel  the  burlap  threads  and  in 
this  open  space  weave  a  contrasting  shade  of  paper  muslin 
for  the  rug  border. 

(a)  Rug  Weaving.  Paper  mat  weaving  has  proven  so 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory  for  children  under  six  years  of 
age  that  it  has  been  discarded  in  favor  of  larger  and  more 
.durable  materials,  such  as  carpet  warp,  cotton  roving,  chen- 
ille and  jute,  which  comes  already  prepared.  These  are 
much  easier  for  the  children  to  handle  and  the  result  is  an 
article  that  has  a  use 
in  the  child's  life.  Of 
these  materials,  the 
jute  is  most  easily 
handled,  cheapest, 
and  most  effectively 
colored.  Carpet  warp 
is  not  heavy  enough 
for  children  to  handle. 
Cotton  roving  comes 
in  poor  colors  and 
the  cotton  threads 
adhere  to  the  chil- 
dren's fingers  and 
clothes.  Chenille  is 
expensive,  although 
the  colorings  are  at- 
tractive. Jute  is 
durable,  comes  in  good  colors  and  makes  up  effectively. 

The  loom  is  a  piece  of  strawboard  (tablet  back)  7x9 
or  9x11  inches.  Each  end  should  be  perforated  with  an 
uneven  number  of  holes.  The  children  choose  the  colors 
which  they  prefer  and  make  their  designs  on  the  table. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  children  have  freedom  to 
make  the  combination  of  colors  which  they  prefer,  through 
certain  limitations.  This  will  mean  that  they  are  limited  to  a 
choice  of  any  two  colors,  and   will   preclude  the   possibility 
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of  an  unsatisfactory  result  and  consequent  discouragement 
on  their  part.  This  design  is  then  made  on  paper  (see 
illustration)  and  pasted  on  the  loom.  The  loom  is  then 
strung  with  the  brown  cord  and  the  jute  woven  in  as  the 
paper  design  is  made.  The  paper  design  helps  to  hold  the 
child's  attention  to  the  spacing  of  the  colors  as  he  had  orig- 
inally planned  it. 

(3)  Home  Materials.  Materials  may  be  brought  from 
the  home  and  used  for  weaving.  Cheese  cloth,  outing  flannel 
and  paper  cambric  may  be  found  in  every  home  and  they 
offer  the  light  shades  of  blue,  pink  and  yellow  that  are  not 
found  in  the  textiles  already  mentioned.  Rags  may  be  cut 
and  dyed  by  the  children.  Discarded  sheets  and  pillow 
cases  may  be  cut  into  long  strips.  Packages  of  diamond 
dyes  or  easy  dyes  of  attractive  colors  may  be  bought  for  a 
very  little  outlay  of  money  and  the  goods  dyed  either  after 
school  hours  or  at  home.  The  looms  and  designs  are  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  and  the  results  are  eminently 
satisfactory. 

18.  P^mr  Constniction.  Paper  construction  in  the  kinder- 
garten should  be  of  the  simplest  sort,  so  as  to  secure  control 
of  the  material  and  coordination  of  the  hand  and  eye  that 
will  enable  the  child  to  do  the  more  formal  work  demanded 
in  the  primary  grades  in  number  construction  The  begin- 
nings of  paper  construction  are  the  simplest  snipping  of 
paper  strips  to  make  the  fringe  for  the  ends  of  table  run- 
ners, towels  and  napkins  for  doll-house  furniture.  The 
fringe  on  the  long  crepe  paper  runners  for  their  own  tables 
for  festival  parties  may  also  be  prepared  in  this  way. 

A  piece  of  paper  may  be  cut  into  strips  for  chains  and 
for  strip  work.  The  children  can  easily  make  these  by 
cutting  pieces  6x6  or  7x7  inches  into  strips  evolved  from 
folding  the  paper  in  halves,  quarters  and  eighths  and  cut- 
ting these  strips  apart.  This  simple  cutting  and  snipping 
establishes  control  over  the  tool,  for  scissors  are  hard  for 
little  children  to  handle. 

(a)  Cutting  on  Lines.     Line  cutting  follows  this  free 
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experience.  The  child  is  given  a  pattern  traced  with  crayon 
on  manila  paper.  The  pattern  at  first  should  be  of  simple 
objects,  such  as  an  orange  and  apple;  through  gradual 
increase  in  difficulty  in  outline  the  children  are  led  to  an 
increasing  control  and  correspondingly  better  results. 

A  good  exercise  in  line  cutting  may  be  evolved  from 
the  children's  own  drawings.  These  drawings  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  flowers  or  the  human  figure  may  be  cut  out  and 
mounted  on  a  dark  paper,  and  used  for  room  decoration. 
An  additional  advantage  of  this  cutting  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  careless  lines  in  the  drawings  are  cut  off,  and  only  the 
neat  outlines  remain  to  be  mounted. 

Outline  cutting  should  be  supplemented  by  free  cutting 
of  the  same  objects,  for  the  mental  image  of  the  outline 
has  been  strengthened  by  modeling  and  drawing,  and  the 
additional  control  of  the  material  through  free  cutting  is  the 
goal  for  which  we  are  striving.  Simple  paper  construction 
follows  when  the  children  are  able  to  express  their  ideaf 
through  folding,  cutting  and  pasting. 

(b)  Book.  The  simplest  constructed  form  is  the  book. 
The  child  is  asked  to  fold  a  piece  of  paper  12  x  i8  inches 
in  half.  At  first  the  folding  is  uneven  and  the  fold  in  the 
paper  is  not  well  creased.  Repetition  of  this  problem  five 
times  gives  the  child  a  ten-page  book.  The  book  is  bound 
by  sewing  the  sheets  together  with  a  large  darning  needle 
and  cord  of  a  contrasting  color.  The  decoration  of  the 
book,  through  maintaining  a  good  color  scheme  in  the  bind- 
ing cord  and  the  design  for  the  outside  covers,  is  a  problem 
that  should  be  in  the  mind  of  every  teacher.  The  assisting 
of  the  art  impulse  in  as  many  definite  ways  as  possible  is 
an  important  function  of  education,  and  the  kindergarten 
teacher  should  not  neglect  this  opportunity. 

(i)  Cover  Design,  The  design  for  the  book-cover  will  be 
suggested  by  the  nature  work  at  that  time.  Leaves,  acorns, 
holly  leaves  and  berries,  the  Christmas  tree  or  toys  are  all 
good  subjects  for  designs. 

(2)  Picture  Books.     Pictures  may  be  cut  out  of  maga- 
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zines  and  catalogs  and  pasted  in  the  books.  The  teacher 
must  supervise  the  picture-book  making  very  carefully  so 
that  the  child  is  led  to  classify  and  paste  his  picttu'es  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 

A  variation  of  the  book  is  to  add  a  story  composed  by 
the  group.  Have  it  typewritten  or  written  by  the  pupils  of 
a  higher  grade,  so  that  each  child  may  have  a  copy.  This 
copy  of  the  composition  is  pasted  opposite  the  picture  about 
which  it  is  written. 

(3)  Individual  Books,  Individual  books  for  each  child, 
illustrated  either  by  picttu'es  cut  out  and  pasted  in,  or  by  the 
child's  drawings  with  the  stories,  are  doubly  satisfactory.  The 
sense  of  ownership  is  satisfied  and  the  writtefn  composition 
stimulates  the  child  to  pick  out  words  and  read  for  himself. 

This  experience  precedes  and  leads  to  the  formal  reading 
in  the  primary  grades.  A  large  book,  prepared  in  this  way 
from  the  suggestions  of  the  teacher  and  children  to  be  the 
property  of  the  group,  is  an  incentive  to  oral  expression  on 
the  part  of  the  children.  A  series  of  picture-books  with 
titles  such  as  My  Toys,  My  Picture  Book,  Our  Homey  would 
be  of  great  interest  to  the  children,  and  if  taken  by  them 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  first  grade  as  a  basis  for 
reading  in  that  grade,  would  help  greatly  to  bridge  over 
that  gap  which  exists  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
regular  work  of  the  first  grade. 

(c)  Simple  Furniture.  A  series  of  simple  furniture 
folds  may  easily  be  worked  out  by  the  kindergarten  children 
from  the  simple  folding  necessary  for  ^ 
tables  and  chairs  with  the  addition  of 
extra  pieces  to  reinforce  the  backs  and 
legs  of  the  chairs,  bureau  and  stove. 

(i)  The  Chair,  The  child  is  given  an 
oblong  piece  of  paper  ij  x  5  inches.  Tlic 
first  fold  is  in  half,  then  each  end  is 
folded  to  the  middle,  tlie  piece  marked  A-B  is  folded  back 
upon  C-D.  A  strip  of  paper  ij  x  2J  inches  is  provided  to 
paste  on  the  back  of  the  chair  to  strengthen  it. 


PAPER   TABLE 
AND    CHAIR 
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TABLE  PATTERN 


(2)  The  Table,     A  piece  of  paper  1^x5  inches  is  folded 

in  half.  Each  end  is  folded 
to  the  middle  crease  AB 
and  CD.  These  pieces  A-B 
and  C-D  are  the  legs  of 
the  table.  A  square  of 
paper  5x5  inches  is  pasted 
to  the  piece  between  the 
letters  B  and  C  for  the 
top  of  the  table.  This  kind 
of  simple  folding  should 
come  early  in  the  year,  as 
it  precedes  the  formal  16- 
square  folding  and  gives 
the  practice  and  the  con- 
trol of  material  necessary 
for  the  formal  paper  fold- 
ing. 

19.  Formal    Folding,    (a) 

Material.     Squares  of  paper   5x5   or  6x6   inches   should 

be     used     for 

these    exercises. 

The      regular 

kindergarten 

paper    is    too 

expensive     for 

ordinary    work, 

but  poster  paper 

of  various  colors 

can  be  obtained, 

cut  to   the  size 

desired,   at   any 

printing     office, 

and  the  expen- 
diture of  a  few 

^ents  will  enable 

the    teacher    to  square-box  pattern 
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procure  a  supply  sufficient  for  several  weeks.     White  paper 
is  best  suited  to  most  exercises. 

(b)  Sixteen  Squares.  Fold  the  paper  in  half,  then 
one  edge  to  the  middle;  repeat  with  the  opposite  side. 
Open  the  paper,  fold  the  opposite  edges  together,  then 
one  edge  to  the  middle;  repeat  with  the  opposite  edge. 
Result,    1 6  squares. 

Cut  on  the  outside  folds  of  the  edge  next  to  you 
to  first  intersecting  line,  A-B.  Make  the  same  cuts  on  the 
opposite  side  to  C-D.  Fold  up  the  sides  and  paste. 
Result,  a  square  box,  which  may  be  used  for  a  box,  a 
basket  with  handle  added,  or  a  stove  with  pipe  added 
and  oven   with   door  cut. 

(c)  Bureau.  For  the  bureau  fold  the  same  box  with 
an  extra  piece  of  paper  pasted 
on  the  back  to  reinforce;  use  a 
piece  of  silver  paper  for  the  mir- 
ror. For  bureau  drawers  make 
the  same  form  as  above.  Cut  off 
one  row  of  squares,  leaving  an 
oblong  of  3  X  4  squares.  On  the 
shortest  side  cut  up  one  inch  on 
each  fold  A-B.  Make  the  same 
cuts  on  the  opposite  side  C-D. 
Fold  up  and  paste,  making  an 
oblong  box.  Make  two  of  these 
and  they  will  just  fit  the  square 
box  you  have  already  made. 
Add  a  bureau  cover  of  paper, 
stenciled   with    crayons. 

(d)  Bed.  Use  a  square  8x8 
inches.  Fold  i6  squares.  Cut  off  one  row,  making  an 
oblong  box  6x7  inches.  Reinforce  each  end  for  head  and 
foot  of  bed,  3x1,  4x1.  Add  tissue  or  construction-paper 
bed  clothes  and  spread,  scalloped  all  around  by  scissors 
or  stenciled  with  crayons. 

The  parlor  table  can  be  easily  made  of  a  round  piec<^ 
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of  bristol  board,  cut  by  the  children  and  pasted  to  a  spool 
the  right  height  for  the  chairs. 


HEAD  OF 
BED 


.-  ......  ..  .J......  .....J 

1 

BED  PATTERN 


FOOT 
OF  BED 


BED 


(e)  Chair.  Fold  i6  squares,  6  x  6-inch  paper,  cut  off 
one  row,  leaving  a  5  x  6-inch  oblong.  Cut  on  the  short 
side  onQ  square  on  two  folds.  On  A-B  of  the  opposite  side 
cut  up  two  squares,  C-D.  Fold  and  paste.  Do  not  cut 
out  legs.  They  are  invariably  cut  out  too  much  by  the 
children  and  the  result  is  spoiled. 
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(f)  Piano.  T6e  i6- 
square  box  makes  a  very 
good  upright  piano  for 
the  parlor.  The  oblong 
box  made  for  the 
bureau   drawers    may    be 


CHAIR  PATTERN 

made  with  a 
cover  in  this 
way.  Fold  a 
6  X  6-inch  piece 
of  paper  into  i6 
squares.  On 
each  fold,  on  one 
aide,  cut  up  one 
square.  Make 
the  same  cuts 
on  the  opposite 
side.  Cut  off 
entirely  the  end 
square  on  one 
side,  A.  B,  C.  D, 
E.  P.  G,  H. 
Fold,  and  you 
have  a  shirt- 
waist box  with 
a  cover.    Add  a 
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handle  and  you  have  a  picnic  box,  stand  upright,  add  shelves 
and  paper  plates,  and  you  have  a  china  closet.  These 
articles  may  be  made  out  of  any  square  piece  of  paper 
6x6  or  7x7  inches.  The  size  of  the  article  depends 
upon   the  proportion  of  the  rest  of  the  furniture. 


HOUSE   PATTERN 

(g)  House.     Use    8  x  8-inch    paper.     Fold    16    squares; 
cut   up   one   square   on   each   of   three   folds   on   one   side, 
A,  B,  C.     Make  the  same 
cuts  on   the  opposite  side 
D.  E,  F.     Fold  two  middle 
squares  over  for  the  gable 
roof;  fold  the  end  squares 
for    sides.     Paste    or   pin 
together.      Add    windows , 
and  doors  by  pasting  con- 
trasting colored  paper. 
This  means  cutting  smaller 
pieces  of  paper  to  suit  the  size  of  the  house.     If  the  chil- 
dren are  asked  to  cut  the  windows  and  doors  they  will  not 
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cut  them  in  good  proportion,  owing  to  their  inability  to  use 
the  .scissors  well.  Have  small  pieces  of  paper  ready  for  the 
little  children  to  paste  on  for  windows  and  doors. 


............ 

• 

1 

BARN    PATTERN 

(h)  Barn.  Fold  an 
oblong  9x12  inches  into 
16  oblongs.  On  the  short 
side  of  the  paper  cut  up 
one  oblong  on  two  folds, 
A-B,  C-D.  Fold  the  gable 
roof  over  and  fold  and 
paste  or  pin  the  side  walls. 
Add  windows  and  doors, 
also  stalls  inside  for  animals. 

(1)  TuBB  Form.  This  hollow  rectangle  is  a  step  in 
advance  of  the  square  folding.  Take  an  oblong  paper  9x12 
inches,  fold  on  the  short  side  a  flap  \  inch.  Then,  with 
the  flap  closed,  fold  the  paper  in  half,  and  then  each  edge  to 
the  middle;  paste.  Cut  on  each  fold  i\  inches  at  each  end. 
Fold  the  two  opposite  sides  in  for  doors.     Turn  up  \  inch 
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on  the  third  side  for  the  floor  of  the  platform.  Round  the 
edge  of  the  roof  of  the  platform  with  the  scissors;  add  a 
trolley,  milk  bottle  tops  for  wheels  and  collar  buttons  for 
axles.     Cut  out  a  motorman  and  conductor,  also  people. 

This  tube  form  may  be  used  for  lanterns  for  holiday 
festivals;  decorated  with  symbols  of  the  festival  day,  such 
as  flowers  for  Spring  and  May  Day;  Japanese  lanterns  in  a 
border;  conventional  Christmas  trees  or  pict\u*es  of  toys  for 
Christmas;  autumn  leaves  for  Thanksgiving;  hearts  for 
Valentine's  day. 

The  best  paper  to  use  for  this  work  is  construction 
paper.  This  comes  in  a  variety  of  colors;  care  must  be 
taken  in  dbmbining  these  colors  that  the  children  are  led  to 
use  only  those  that  will  be  most  effective.  The  paper  may 
be  obtained  in  large  sheets,  24  x  36,  at  5  cents  per  sheet,  or 
in  packages  of  50  sheets  9x12,  at  15  cents  per  package,  or 
a  package  of  50  sheets  12  x  18,  at  30  cents  per  package. 

20.  Hollow  Constniction.  Three  pieces  of  paper  12  x  18 
inches  are  needed,  one  for  the  front  and  two  for  the  sides. 
In  order  to  secure  a  good  relation  of  the  doors  and  windows 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  blocks  for  patterns.  These  blocks 
may  be  placed  upon  the  paper  and  their  outline  drawn  with 
a  crayon. 

For  the  side  walls,  an  inch  flap  is  folded  over  and  the 
doors  and  windows  cut  out  in  these  pieces.  The  sides  are 
joined  by  passe-partout  paper  or  paper  fasteners  to  the 
front.  A  slit  is  cut  almost  across  the  two  sides  in  the  mid- 
dle so  that  a  floor  may  be  put  in  for  the  people  who  live 
upstairs.  The  blocks  are  added  for  furniture  and  the  dolls 
for  people. 

The  advantage  of  this  construction  over  that  of  the 
16-fold  house  is  threefold.  The  children  can  really  play 
inside  the  inclosure;  they  are  stimulated  to  making  good 
furniture  because  the  satisfactory  house  is  a  place  where 
substantial  furniture  is  needed.  The  realistic  appearance  of 
the  houses,  churches,  stores  and  schools  made  in  this  three- 
sided  form  soon  leads  to  the  estabUshing  of  a  village  street 
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with  all  the  activities  of  the  town  taking  place.  Making 
goods  to  be  bought  in  the  various  stores  adds  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  store  and  renders  the  play  more  realistic. 

21.  Boxes.  Boxes  are  utilized  in  many  ways.  The  box 
makes  a  good  wagon  bed;  add  milk  bottle  tops  for  wheels 
with  paper  fasteners  or  collar  buttons.  A  top  is  easily 
folded  and  cut. 

Cotton-thread  spool  boxes  are  excellent  for  beds.  Cut 
the  top  in  half,  fit  these  pieces  on  to  the  edge  of  the  box; 
cut  out  legs  and  add  a  mattress  made  of  calico,  sewed 
up  and  filled  with  torn  paper.  Covers  are  added,  pillows 
sewed  and  stuffed,  and  the  tiny  doll  is  put  to  sleep. 

A  candy  box,  stood  upright  with  shelves  of  paper  added 
and  the  top  hinged  with  papei'  fasteners  for  a  door,  makes  a 
good  kitchen  cupboard  for  a  doll  house.  Small  medicine- 
powder  boxes,  three  high,  pasted  together  with  a  heavy 
piece  of  cardboard  fitted  and  glued  to  the  back,  make  a  fine 
chiffonier  for  the  same  house.  Cigar  boxes  make  a  very 
good  wagon  with  wooden  wheels  attached  and  a  stick  nailed 
on  the  front  for  a  tongue.  These  boxes  must  be  soaked  in 
water  over  night,  so  that  the  bright  colored  papers  are  all 
removed.  The  paper  labels  may  be  scrubbed  off  with 
a  brush  and  soap  and  water,  but  the  soaking  process  over- 
night is  much  less  arduous  and  does  not  warp  the  boxes. 

22.  Work  with  Wood.  For  any  one  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  order  a  stock  of  wood,  the  following 
dimensions  are  suitable  for  a  set  of  doll  house  furniture: 

Dining  room  table  6-inch  circle  }-inch  thick 


Block 

2X2X2) 

Plain  chair 

2    X   2    X    Ij 
3J    X   2   X    i 

High  chair 

2X2X2} 

rra 

4x3x1 

nil 

Arm  chair 

2X2X11 

3X2x1 

2j    X    2    X    1 

bi 

Sideboard 

6  X  3A   X  2 

1 

5i  X  6  X  1 

wc 

lODF.N   CHAIR 
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WOODEN  ARM  CHAIR 


Bed 

Kitchen  table 
Davenport 

Arm  chair 


30  teet  a-inch  white  pine  lumber,  or 

40  feet  1-inch  white  pine  lumber  will  furnish  sets  of  each  for 
IS  children. 

The  children  sort  out  the  pieces,  putting  together  those 
which  are  necessary  for  chairs,  tables  and  other  articles  to 
be  made.  This  gives  them 
a  chance  to  compare  and 
classify  the  pieces  accord- 
ing to  their  needs.  The 
physical  exercise  of  ham- 
mering is  Kood  for  the 
children;  the  sorting  of 
pieces  and  classification  of 
size  and  use  are  especially 
good  for  observation  and 
comparison,  and  the  result 
is  a  good  durable  set  of 
furniture  and  a  fine  toy 
to  play  with. 

These  blocks  of  wood  are  easily  and  cheaply  obtained 
from  any  carpenter  in  the  neighborhood.  If  there  is  a  saw- 
mill near,  the  supply  of  wood  may  be  obtained  at  little 
or  no  expense.     The  wood  is  a  soft   white  pine.     It  comes 
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direct  from  the  cutting 
machines  and  is  rough. 
The  rough  surface  must 
be  made  smooth  in  order 
that  the  furniture  may  be 
stained.  Pieces  of  sand- 
paper, No.  I  or  o,  4x6 
inches,  are  cut  for  the 
children.  The  sandpaper 
Tubs  the  rough  surfaces 
to  a  smooth  finish.  It 
should     be     folded     over  bureau 

small      blocks     of     wood 

which  the  children  can  hold  in  their  hands,  smce  it  works 
much  more  effectively  in  this  way  and  relieves  the  hand 
of  strain.  The  pieces  of  wood  are  then  nailed  together. 
After  a  set  of  furniture  for  one  room  is  finished  it 
should  be  stained  dark  brown  and  put  away  to  dry.  This 
wood  work  is  pre- 
~|  ceded  by  play  with 
blocks,  so  that  the 
wooden  furniture 
is  prepared  and  put 
gether  very 
easily.  The  ham- 
mering may  be 
done  out-of-doors 
on  the  side  walk, 
or  on  the  base- 
ment floor,  if  other  classes  will  be  disturbed  by  the  noist; 
of  the  hammers.  This  nailing  toiictlier  of  the  pieces  may 
be  accomplished  at  recess  time  or  after  school  hours. 

When  one  of  the  pieces  is  a  heavy  piece  of  wootl,  such 
as  the  table  supjrort  or  the  diair  seat,  three  nails  are  re- 
quired only.  Good  free  action  of  the  ann  in  hammering. 
should  be  encouraged,  as  the  little  children  instinctively 
take  hold  of  the  hammer  farthest  from  the  handle.     They 
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should  be  required  to  grasp  the  handle  near  the  eiid  firmly, 
and  with  a  good  strong  swing  of  the  arm  secure  the  force 
necessary  to  pound  the  nails  in  securely. 

SONGS 

23.  Aims  of  the  Teacher.  In  teaching  songs  to  little  chil- 
dren there  are  two  underlying  thoughts  which  are  ever  in 
the  teacher's  mind,  namely,  the  attempt  to  cultivate  a 
good  musical  taste  and  the  development  of  a  good  tone 
quality.  In  order  to  secure  good  taste  in  music  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  teacher  to  look  over  all  the  available  material 
and  select  only  those  songs  whvch  are  melodic  and  harmo- 
nious, and  whose  words  have  a  distinctly  lyric  character. 

A  common  syncopated  melody  results  in  a  loud  harsh 
singing  voice  and  a  movement  of  the  body  that  is  decidedly 
unwholesome.  Good  taste  in  selection  results  in  soft 
voices,  a  joy  in  the  singing  and  a  good  tone  quality.  The 
children  are  perfectly  unconscious  of  these  aims  of  the 
teacher,  and  their  chief  interest  in  singing  is  the  activity  in 
it  or  singing  for  the  joy  of  singing.  It  is  through  this  spon- 
taneous interest  that  the  aims  of  the  teacher  will  be 
accomplished. 

The  first  consideration  should  be  to  establish  a  common 
social  basis  through  the  selection  of  things  to  sing  about. 
The  Mother  Goose  songs  of  J.  W.  Elliott  and  Miss  Crown- 
inshield  provide  this  common  social  ground,  and  add  to  it 
simple  melodies  in  which  the  child  will  be  interested  from 
his  natural  interest  in  Mother  Goose.  These  Mother  Goose 
melodies  provide  a  pleasing  rhythm  and  have  a  musical 
value  in  their  beauty.  As  the  children  are  familiar  with  the 
words  they  can  give  attention  to  the  melody  and  the  words 
follow  automatically.  Formerly  too  many  new  words  were 
j^iven  in  a  son^  and  the  children  were  confused  by  the  com- 
bination of  melody  and  words. 

24.  Selection  of  Songs.  Songs  of  an  earlier  day  were  very 
long.     Several    stanzas    were    given    to    the    children,    but 
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seldom  learned  by  them.  The  modem  trend  of  the  song  for 
the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  child  is  toward  simplicity 
and  brevity.  Two  stanzas  of  four  lines  are  used  at  present 
and  the  result  is  that  the  children  memorize  every  word. 
The  teacher  in  the  kindergarten  must  use  special  care  in 
the  selections  of  her  songs.  Unless  a  song  has  a  value  in 
melody  and  harmony  it  should  not  be  used.  Too  often  do 
we  hear  cheap,  common  songs  in  the  kindergarten  about  an 
animal  or  toy,  because  these  subjects  are  of  interest  to  little 
children.  Through  the  exercise  of  a  little  care  and  fore- 
thought the  same  subject  may  be  found  in  a  much  better 
musical  setting. 

Formerly  the  song  was  illustrative  of  the  subject  matter 
and  was  sung  only  when  that  particular  subject  was  taken 
up.  For  example,  a  song  about  the  Snow  was  sung  only 
in  the  winter.  This  practice  is  gradually  giving  away  to  the 
more  wholesome  one  of  allowing  the  children  to  sing  songs 
chosen  by  themselves,  although  the  selection  may  not 
exactly  be  appropriate  to  the  time.  Few,  if  any,  songs 
unrelated  to  subject  matter  were  taught.  The  modem 
kindergartner  selects  the  best  songs  for  the  group  of  chil- 
dren and  takes  into  consideration  the  social  condition  of  the 
group  and  the  interests  of  the  children,  which  are  the^  result 
of  the  neighborhood  conditions.  A  song  about  wild  flowers 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  crowded  city  slum  district, 
whereas  the  neighborhood  conditions  of  the  shoemaker  and 
commercial  conditions  of  the  crowded  city  district  would  be 
out  of  place  in  a  rural  school. 

26.  DeTlcei.  There  are  many  play  devices  by  which  the 
teacher  may  secure  a  good  tone  quality. 

(a)  Mother  Goosb  Melodies.  One  of  the  earliest 
devices  to  employ  is  the  singing  of  various  Mother  Goose 
songs  to  the  scale,  two  beats  to  each  note. 

Jack  and — Jill  went — up  the — hill  to— fetch  a — pail  of — water. 

Jack   fell — datvn    and — broke    his — crown    and — Jill   came — 
tumbling — after. 
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(b)  Three-beat  Rhythm.  Miss  Muffet  presents  a 
different  rhythm,  having  three  beats  to  each  note. 

Little  Miss      Muffet      sat  on  a      tuffet      eating  her      curds 

1,2,3  I»2,3  1,2,3  I»2,3  1,2,3  1.2,3 

and  whey. 

1,2,3 

Along  came  a    spider    and  sat  down    beside  her   and  frightened 

1,2,3  I»2,3  1,2,3  i».2,3  i»2,3 

Miss  Muffet    away. 

1,2,3  i»2,3 

(c)  The  Octave  Call.  The  octave  call  is  another 
device.  The  teacher  calls  **Ma-  ry"  on  the  beginning  and 
ending  notes  of  the  octave  C  The  child  answers,  **I  am 
here,"  imitating  the  teacher's  tone.  A  variation  of  this 
is  to  begin  on  the  eighth  note  of  the  octave  and  end  on  the 
first,  in  the  call  of  the  child's  name.  This  is  a  successful 
device  to  induce  individual  singing.  Variations  of  the 
different  tones  of  the  octave  may  be  used  in  these  calling 
plays  in  order  to  render  the  tones  equally  familiar  to  the 
children. 

(d)  Other  Devices.  Other  devices  are  the  peddler 
calls,  the  balloon  man's  horn,  whistles  of  factory  engines, 
the  school  bell,  the  church  bell,  the  fire  bell,  and  imitations 
of  animals.  All  of  these  tone  plays  involve  a  free  use  of  the 
vocal  apparatus.  The  singing  of  the  syllable  loo,  pitched  G, 
A  or  B,  is  a  good  tone  exercise.  The  octave  and  scale 
songs  should  be  pitched  from  C  to  F. 

26.  Dramatization.  The  play  idea  is  often  overdone. 
The  average  teacher  suggests  the  dramatization  of  a  song 
while  it  is  being  sung.  This  defeats  the  ptupose  of  the 
singing.  En>phasis  should  be  upon  the  singing,  and  drama- 
tization should  follow,  otherwise  the  children  will  be  over 
stimulated  in  the  playing  of  the  song  and  not  have  enough 
interest  in  the  singing  of  it. 
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27.  Method.  Methods  of  teaching  songs  in  the  kinder- 
garten vary.  Some  teachers  teach  the  words  of  the  song 
first,  others  teach  the  melody  first.  As  the  child  is  not  in 
the  analytic  stage  it  would  seem  best  for  the  teacher  to 
sing  the  song  herself  for  the  children.  Repeat  the  song, 
asking  the  children  to  listen  again.  Then  sing  it  a  third 
time,  letting  the  children  join  in  with  the  words  they 
remember.  After  the  third  time  the  words  should  be  re- 
peated to  the  children,  they  in  turn  repeating  all  that  they 
remember.  Again  the  song  should  be  sung  with  the 
children  singing  as  much  as  they  can.  Some  familiar  songs 
may  follow  and  the  new  song  may  be  dropped  until  another 
day.  When  the  new  song  is  recalled  later,  let  the  children 
repeat  as  much  as  they  have  learned.  After  this,  sing  all  of 
the  song  again.  Pronounce  the  words  again  slowly  and,  if 
possible,  play  the  melody  over,  letting  the  children  fit  the 
words  into  it  as  well  as  they  can. 

By  the  third  day  the  words  will  be  pretty  well  learned. 
Try  the  melody  with  the  syllable  loo,  then  try  it  with  the 
words  of  the  song;  ask  for  volunteers  to  sing  alone.  In  this 
way  you  can  find  out  which  children  are  monotones  and 
need  special  help  in  tone  placing,  and  which  ones  need  help 
in  enunciation. 

(a)  Enunciation.  Every  teacher  should  be  careful  in 
teaching  a  song  to  see  that  the  children  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  are  able  to  pronounce  the  words 
clearly  and  distinctly.  In  order  to  test  their  ability  in  this 
way  it  is  a  good  practice  to  ask  children  to  sing  in  very 
small  groups  or  alone.  Have  a  dozen  children  sing  together, 
then  eight  of  the  best  of  this  group,  gradually  reducing  the 
number  until  every  child  has  had  a  chance  to  sing  alone. 
In  part  singing,  as  in  the  song  of  Little  Gypsy  Dandelion, 

the  group  sings:     kittle  Gypsy  Dandelion, 

Dancing  in  the  sun, 
Have  you  any  curls  to  sell? 

and  the  Dandelion  answers: 

Not  a  single  one. 
Vol.  1.  8U.  6 
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The  play  idea  is  uppermost  in  the  child's  mind  in  this 
device,  but  the  teacher  is  finding  out  whether  the  child  can 
sing  in  tune  and  whether  he  knows  the  words  of  the  song. 

Little  Jack  Horner  sung  to  the  scale  gives  an  opportu- 
nity for  one  child  to  sing  alone.  All  song  books  ofTer 
material  for  such  songs.  The  ingenious  teacher  is  the  one 
who  takes  advantage  of  her  opportunities  and  makes  use 
of  them  for  the  good  of  her  group. 

(b)  Dependence  upon  the  Piano.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  dominate  the  tone  quality  by  the  extreme  use  of  the 
piano.  On  the  other  hand,  the  human  voice  is  much  truer 
for  the  child  to  imitate  and  much  better  tone  quality 
results  from  such  imitation.  The  danger  of  over-emphasizing 
the  piano  is  a  grave  one  and  one  that  makes  for  dependence 
upon  an  artificial  aid,  rather  than  an  independence  resulting 
from  a  consciousness  of  one's  own  power. 

THE    STORY 

28.  Importance.  The  story  hour  in  the  kindergarten  is 
one  of  great  importance.  The  value  of  attention  in  listen- 
ing and  the  control  of  one's  self  while  listening,  the 
strengthening  of  interest  in  the  story,  the  social  value  of 
sharing  the  story  with  the  group  are  all  fundamental  values 
and  are  in  the  mind  of  every  teacher  when  she  selects  her 
stories,  but  the  greatest  value  of  the  story  is  the  sponta- 
neous joy  which  it  gives  to  the  children. 

29.  Material.  The  beginning  of  the  story  with  little 
children  is  the  Mother  Goose  Rhyme.  That  is  a  common 
meeting  ground  and  is  an  incentive  to  the  individual  child 
to  recite  alone  some  well  beloved  rhyme.  A  good  edition 
of  Mother  Goose  should  be  in  every  kindergarten,  accom- 
panying the  telling  of  the  verses  with  the  pictures;  the 
rhyme  and  jingle  of  Mother  Goose  appeal  to  little  children 
?.nd  precede  the  more  lyric  verses  of  Stevenson  and  Rossetti. 

Some  Mother  Goose  Rh>Tnes  lend  themselves  easily  to 
dramatization  as  finger  plays.     These  finger  plays  are  the 
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beginning  of  dramatization  and  accentuate  the  rhythm  of 
the  words.  There  are  two  finger  plays  which  are  always 
received  enthusiastically  by  the  children.  These  are  the 
Five  Little  Squirrels  and  Ten  Little  Soldiers,  They  may  be 
played  as  finger  plays  by  the  children,  or  dramatized  as  a 
play  by  them. 

Five  Little  Squirrels 

There  were  five  little  squirrels  that  sat  on  a  tree, 

Said  the  first  little  squirrel,  "What  do  I  see?" 

Said  the  second  little  squirrel,  **I  see  a  gun." 

Said  the  third  little  squirrel,  "Oh,  let's  run." 

Said  the  fourth  little  squirrel,  "Let's  hide  in  the  shade." 

Said  the  fifth  little  squirrel,  "I'm  not  afraid." 

When  bang!  went  the  gun; 

And  they  ran  every  one. 

This  played  as  a  finger  play  explains  itself.  As  each 
squirrel  speaks,  the  finger  indicating  that  squirrel  is 
touched.  At  the  word  bang,  both  hands  are  clapped,  and, 
during  the  last  line,  the  hand  that  has  represented  the  tree 
and  squirrels  is  quickly  drawn  behind  one's  back. 

In  dramatizing  the  rhyme  there  are  five  children  chosen. 
The  group  begins  the  rhyme  and  says  the  first  line  and  the 
first  part  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  lines. 
The  squirrels  respond  each  one  to  his  speech.  At  the  word 
bang  all  hands  in  the  group  are  clapped  and  the  squirrels 
quickly  run  away  to  hide  some  place  in  the  room. 

Ten  Little  Soldiers 

Ten  little  soldiers  standing  in  a  row, 

And  they  all  bow  down  to  the  captain  so, 

They  march  to  the  left  and  they  march  to  the  riglit. 

And  then  stand  still,  all  ready  to  fight. 

When  along  comes  a  man  witli  a  great  big  gun. 

And  you  ought  to  sec  those  soldiers  run. 

This  requires  the  ten  finj^crs  of  two  hands  standing 
upright  in  a  row.  At  the  second  line  the  fm);'crs  arc  bent 
over  as  though  they  were  bowing.  At  the  third  line  they 
move   to   the  left   and   then   to   the   riKht.     At   the   fourth 
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line  they  stand  erect  as  before.  At  the  fifth  line  4;he  two 
hands  are  clapped  and  both  drawn  quickly  behind  one's 
back. 

30.  Dramfttization.  One  child  is  chosen  as  captain  and 
stands  facing  his  soldiers.  Ten  children  are  chosen  as 
soldiers  and  as  the  words  are  spoken  they  perform  the 
actions.  When  the  hands  are  clapped  for  the  gun,  the  ten 
children  run  about  the  room  and  hide. 

A  few  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  are  dramatic  enough  to  be 
played  by  the  children.  There  are  only  a  few  however  that 
provide  sufficient  activity  for  a  dramatic  game.  Those 
which  have  proven  worth  while  are: 

Jack  and  Jill. 
Little  Miss  Muffet. 
Little  Jack  Homer. 
Jack  be  Nimble. 
Hickory,  Dickory  Dock. 
Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence. 

Jack  be  Nimble  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  for  jumping. 
The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  jump  with  both  feet 
at  once,  so  that  the  exercise  may  be  vigorous  enough  for 
them.  If  the  blocks  are  used  for  the  candle  and  candle- 
stick they  may  be  built  up  higher  and  higher  so  that  the 
children  may  attain  some  skill  and  control  in  jimiping. 

31.  Method.  In  dramatizing  a  rhyme  or  story,  the  activ- 
ities should  be  talked  over  in  the  group,  suggestions  as  to 
the  stage  setting  coming  alike  from  the  teacher  and  the 
children.  Those  which  are  irrelevant  and  unimportant  are 
ignored  by  the  teacher,  while  necessary  suggestions  are 
quickly  arranged  by  her  into  the  little  drama. 

For  instance,  it  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  Miss  Muffet 
to  find  out  ** where  she  will  sit?"  "How  will  she  show  that 
she  is  eating?"  "Where  will  the  spider  stay  until  his  cue?" 
"How  will  the  spider  come?"  Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary 
for  several  children  to  illustrate  the  spider's  movement  be- 
fore a  satisfactory  one  is  accepted.  "How  will  Miss  Muffet 
show  her  surprise?"     It  is  impossible  for  little  children  to 
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dramatize  spontaneously  a  rhyme  or  story  unless  some  such 
preparation  goes  on.  If  the  dramatization  of  song,  rhyme 
or  story  follows  the  dictation  of  the  teacher,  it  is  a  lifeless 
thing,  robbed  of  all  the  spontaneity  of  childhood.  Such  a 
play  lacks  naturalness  and  becomes  a  stilted  performance,  a 
result  ever  to  be  avoided  by  a  good  teacher. 

(a)  Selection  of  Stories.  The  simple  accumulative 
folk  tale  is  told  early  in  the  year,  the  repetition  of  events 
and  dialogue  is  of  interest  to  the  little  children  and  such 
tales  give  them  a  chance  to  repeat  aloud  with  the  teacher 
the  oft  recurring  words  and  phrases,  and  in  this  way  they 
really  take  an  active  part  in  the  story.  The  simple  folk 
and  fairy  tales  are  best  to  use  in  the  kindergarten.  They 
appeal  to  the  imagination  and  at  the  same  time  the  child 
re-lives  the  life  experiences  of  his  own  home,  through  the 
actions  of  the  participants  in  the  story.  Realistic  stories 
of  animals,  if  not  told  for  scientific  purposes,  are  of  great 
interest  to  little  children. 

(b)  How  TO  Tell  the  Story.  The  story  teller  must 
memorize  every  word  of  the  story.  Every  word  and  every 
situation  must  trip  naturally  from  her  tongue  in  order 
thoroughly  to  interest  her  young  audience  and  hold  their 
attention.  The  sympathetic  story  teller  makes  use  of  ges- 
ture wherever  she  has  an  opportunity,  for  that  is  the  lan- 
guage understood  by  all  chihlrcn.  A  beckoning  finger  hero, 
a  gesture  of  mystery  there,  now  a  nod  and  smile  of  appre- 
ciation of  a  humorous  situation,  followed  by  a  frown  indi- 
cating surprise  give  an  additional  meaning  to  the  words  of 
the  story. 

It  is  well  for  the  storv  teller  to  become  as  unconscious  of 
the  words  as  possible  by  losing  herself  in  the  mental  picture 
of  the  story.  This  renders  the  words  of  the  story  automatic 
and  spontaneous  and  enriches  the  telling  of  the  ^  story 
because  the  meaning  of  the  scenes  is  uppermost  in  her 
mind.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  well,  after  reading  the  story, 
to  close  the  eyes  and  re-live  the  episodes  of  the  story,  tell- 
ing it  aloud  as  the  scenes  follow  one  after  the  other.    Com- 
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pare  this  recital  with  the  words  of  the  book  and  cultivate 
a  vocabulary  in  this  manner.  Tell  the  story  to  some  one 
else  and  when  it  seems  perfect,  tell  it  to  the  children.  It  is 
unnecessary  perhaps  to  suggest  that  the  teacher  must  have 
a  profound  respect  for  the  story  and,  if  she  lacks  this,  she 
must  acquire  it  without  delay. 

Some  short  stories  such  as  Little  Black  Sambo  and  Peter 
Rabbit  may  be  read  to  the  children,  but  in  the  main  it  is 
best  to  tell  the  stories. 

32.  Poems  and  Verses.  There  are  many  beautiful  poems 
and  verses  that  are  valuable  for  the  children  in  the  kinder- 
garten to  learn.  They  may  illustrate  some  phase  of  the 
subject  matter  at  hand  and  are  valuable  for  their  lyric 
quality.     A  suggestive  list  of  these  verses  follows: 

Autumn  Verses 

When  you  hear  the  wind  come 

With  a  roar  and  a  shout, 
When  dust  sweeps  before  him, 

And  leaves  whirl  about, 

Then  shut  your  eyes  tight, 

And  just  wait  till  he's  passed; 
He  can't  stop  for  you, 

He  must  hurry  so  fast. 

The  Fall  has  come  again,  I  know, 

For  on  each  flower  and  weed. 
Where  little  blossoms  used  to  grow 

I  find  a  pod  of  seed. 
The  farmer  from  the  country  far 

Sends  many  things  to  town, 
P(jLatoes,  turnips,  cabbages. 

And  pumpkins,  big  and  round, 
And  baskets  full  of  grapes. 

The  grocery  man  will  sell  to  you 
Whatever  you  will  take. 

Autumn 
In  Autumn  when  the  wind  is  up 
I  know  the  acorn's  out  the  cuj), 
For   'tis  the  wind  who  takes  it  out 
And  plants  an  oak  somewhere  about. 

—  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
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FaU 

The  crickets  are  calling, 
The  red  leaves  are  falling, 

The  meadows  are  brown  and  sere; 
The  birds  are  not  nesting, 
The  earth  begins  resting, 

Because  it's  the  fall  of  the  year. 

—  Kindergarten  Review,  Oct.   19 13. 

Thanksgiving  Verses 

O,  this  is  Mother's  baking  day, 

She's  making  things  so  fine. 
Doughnuts,  bread  and  little  cakes 

For  Thanksgiving  time. 

We're  going  to  the  grocery  store 

So  many  things  to  buy. 
Thanksgiving  day  is  coming  soon 

And  that's  the  reason  why. 

First  a  blossom,  bright  and  yellow, 
Then  a  ball  —  large,  golden,  mellow. 
Out  among  the  vines  it  grew. 
Thanksgiving  joy  it  holds  for  you. 

Through  the  dusky  window  pane,  just  see 
Jack-o'-lantern  looking  in  at  me. 
I'm  not  frightened  for  I  know  so  well 
Father  made  him  from  a  pumpkin  shell. 

Winter  Verses 

Snow  in  the  night,  how  jolly! 

Enough  for  a  giant  man! 
Then  roll  up  a  beautiful  snowlKiU, 

Make  it  as  large  as  you  can. 

The  children  worked  all  morning. 

Then  ran  away  to  play, 
The  sun  shone  on  the  snowman. 

And  he,  too,  ran  away. 

A  million  little  diamonds  twinkletl  on  tlie  trees, 

A  million  little  children  cried,  "A  jewel,  if  you  please!" 

But  while  the  children  held  their  hands  to  catch  the  diamonds  ^ay 

A  million  little  sunbeams  came  and  took  them  all  awav. 
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Breakfast  in  Winter 

Along  the  dark  and  frozen  road, 

Before  the  break  of  day, 
The  milkman  came  to  bring  the  milk 

From  miles  and  miles  away. 

I  wonder  if  he  ever  thinks, 

When  rattling  home  again, 
What  children  may  be  drinking  it 

For  breakfast  even  then. 

Santa  Claus 

Isn't  it  just  the  queerest  thing 

That  Santa  is  so  shy! 
You  can  never,  never  catch  him. 

No  matter  how  you  try. 
It  isn't  any  use  to  watch 

Because,  my  mama  said, 
That  Santa  Claus  will  only  come 

When  children  are  in  bed. 

Spring  Verses 

The  children  know  that  the  Spring  has.  come. 

For  in  the  pine  trees  high 
The  robins  and  the  blackbirds  sing 

Against  the  shining  sky. 

A  bumble  bee  goes  buzzing  by; 

A  cock  crows  loud  and  clear; 
The  banks  are  blue  with  violets, 

The  Spring,  the  Spring  is  here. 

Spring 

It  was  Tommy  who  said, 

"The  sweet  springtime  has  come, 

I  sec  the  birds  fly  and  I  hear  the  bees  hum. 

O,  ho!  Mr.  Robin,  up  high  in  the  sky. 
Now  which  is  the  happier, 

Is  it  you,  sir,  or  I?" 

The  Dandelion 

I  found  a  little  old  elfin  man. 
His  hair  was  white  as  snow; 

He  only  had  one  foot  to  stand 
However  the  wind  might  blow. 
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"Now  tell  me,  little  old  man,"  I  said, 
"What  is  the  time  of  day?" 
And  then  I  took  my  breath  and  blew 
Till  I  blew  his  hair  away. 

"It's  two,  four,  six,  seven,  eight, 

Nine,  ten,  eleven  o'clock,"  said  he. 
And  then  his  little  old  head  was  bald, 
As  bald  as  it  could  be. 

The  Dandelion 

There  was  a  pretty  dandelion 

With  lovely  fluffy  hair 
That  glistened  in  the  sunshine, 

And  in  the  summer  air. 
But  oh!  this  pretty  dandelion 

Soon  grew  quite  old  and  gray. 
And  sad  to  tell  —  her  charming  hair 

Blew  many  miles  away. 

Spring   Verses 

"Is  Spring  coming?"     "Yes." 
"Do  you  know  or  only  guess?" 

"Why  anyone  the  news  may  know 
For  everything  out  in  the  wonderful  world 

Has  some  sign  of  Spring  to  show!" 

"For  the  sun  stays  longer  and  longer. 
And  it  shines  out  brighter  and  brighter. 
And  its  heat  is  stronger  and  stronger. 
And  the  birds  sing  louder  and  louder, 
And  the  winds  l)low  warmer  and  warmer, 
And  the  rain  sinks  deeper  and  dce|)cr. 
And  the  brook  runs  faster  and  faster, 
And  the  ground  grows  softer  and  softer, 
And  the  sky  seems  l)luer  and  bluer, 
And  the  clouds  float  whiter  and  whiter. 
And  the  air  smells  sweeter  and  sweeter. 
And  the  leaves  grow  bigger  and  bigger. 
And  the  buds  swell  fuller  and  fuller. 
And  the  grass  creeps  greener  and  greener. 
And  the  world  grows  gladder  and  gladder." 

And  when  all  this  happens  ever>'  year 

We  say,  "Spring's  coming,"  but — Spring  is  hero! 

— Emilie  Poulsson,  Kindergarten  Review. 
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Miscellaneous  Verses 

111  tell  you  a  secret,  I  don*t  think  you  know 'it! 

The  fairies  were  camping  last  night  on  the  lawn 
While  you  were  all  sleeping,  outdoors  softly  creeping, 

I  found  their  white  tents,  but  the  fairies  had  gone. 

They  were  in  a  great  flurry,  or  why  should  they  hurry? 

To  leave  their  white  tents  was  a  queer  thing  to  do. 
Perhaps  they  come  only  at  night  when  'tis  lonely, 

I  guess  they  are  sly  gypsy  fairies,  don't  you? 

LiUle  Homes 

I  love  to  think  of  the  little  homes 

In  the  forest  everywhere, 
There's  a  cozy  one  in  a  hollow  tree  — 

A  little  Squirrel  lives  there! 

One  is  a  burrow  deep  in  the  ground. 

Away  from  the  frost  and  snow. 
You  may  look  awhile  for  the  path  and  the  door, 

But  the  Rabbit  lives  there,  I  know. 

Then  there's  a  snug  little  yellow  cocoon. 

It  hangs  on  a  branch  o'erhead, 
And  there  I  think  lives  the  Butterfly, 

All  golden  and  brown  and  red. 

And  oh  —  the  little  gray  empty  house 

Where  snow  by  and  by  will  cling! 
Dear  Robin  has  gone  —  but  he  chirped  as  he  left, 
"Cheer  up  —  I'll  be  back  next  spring!" 

// 
If  I  were  a  candle  —  a  little  candle  bright, 
I  'd  shine  and  shine  and  shine  and  shine  all 

through  the  frosty  night, 
Until  I  made  my  window  so  very  warm  and  fair 
That  all  the  world  would  straightway  go  light 

candles  everywhere! 

Which? 

Of  cloudlets  all  fleecy  and  crinkled 
The  moonlight  makes  gold  filigrees. 

Or  —  is  it  that  little  wee  angels  arc  out 
A-trimming  their  Christmas  Trees? 
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The  Moon  goes,  the  stars  come  out  sparkling 

In  clusters  of  twos  and  threes, 
Or  —  is  it  the  little  wee  angels  still  out 

A-lighting  their  Christmas  Trees? 

The  Bee 

What  does  the  bee  do? 

Bring  home  honey. 
What  does  Father  do? 

Bring  home  money. 
And  what  does  Mother  do? 

Pay  out  the  money. 
And  what  does  baby  do? 

Eat  up  the  honey. 

—  Christina  Rossetti. 

Daisies 

Where  the  bright-eyed  daisies  are, 

With  blades  of  grass  between, 
Each  daisy  stands  up  like  a  star 

Out  of  a  sky  of  green. 

—  Christina  Rossetti. 

Goldenrod 

O,  tell  me,  sunny  goldenrod, 

Growing  everywhere! 
Did  fairies  come  from  fairyland 

And  make  the  dress  you  wear? 

—  Eleanor  Smith. 

Mary  Buds 

The  pretty  Mistress  Marigold 

Lived  in  a  garden  square, 
And  all  her  little  children  dear, 

The  Mary-buds,  were  tliere. 

Jack-In-rhe-Pulpit 

Jack-in- the- Pulpit  preaches  today. 
Under  the  green  tree,  just  over  the  way. 

—  C.  H.  Congdon. 

Morning  Glories 

Morning  glories,  pink  and  white, 
Wake  before  the  sun  is  bright. 
Nod  and  smile  a  little  while, 
Then  sleep  in  broad  daylight. 

—  Will  Earhart. 
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Shadow  Children 

When  the  sun  shines,  then  I  see 
Shadows  underneath  the  trees 
Gliding  merrily  around, 
Never  making  any  sound, 
Pla)dng  at  their  games,  no  doubt, 
Games  I  do  not  know  about. 

—  Frank  D.  Sherman. 

Dewdrop 

Little  drop  of  dew. 

Like  a  gem  you  are; 
I  believe  that  you 

Must  have  been  a  star. 

When  the  day  is  bright, 

On  the  grass  you  lie; 
Tell  me  then,  at  night 

Are  you  in  the  sky? 

— Frank  D.  Sherman. 

Story  of  a  Pumpkin  Seed 

Throw  the  nuts  in 

And  turn  the  first  about 
And  let's  not  stop  again 

Until  the  tale  is  out. 

Early  in  the  spring  when  things  with  legs  all  walk  abroad  and  gar- 
den folks  are  bom,  a  little  pumpkin  seed  stuck  his  head  above  ground. 
As  soon  as  he  could,  he  shook  his  cap  off  and  looked  about  him  to  find 
out  what  he  was  to  do.  And  who  should  he  see,  trotting  down  the 
garden  path  toward  him,  but  a  little  sniffing,  squealing  pig,  poking  his 
snout  into  everything  and  gobbling  it  up.  All  of  a  sudden  the  pumpkin 
seed  sang  out: 

I'm  for  your  betters 

Not  for  you,  Piggy  Wig, 
When  juicy  I've  grown 
And  round  and  big; 
Then  I'll  change  into  something 

Which  winks  and  blinks 
And  with  boys  and  girls 

Plays  high  jinks; 
But  when  I'm  out, 

Snip,  snap,  snout. 
Then  you  may  have  me, 
It's  your  turn  to  shout. 
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The  little  pig  was  so  astonished  that  he  stood  straight  up  on  his 
hind  legs  and  curled  his  tail  in  a  tight  knot.  And  then,  when  he  was 
firm  on  his  legs  again,  he  ran  squealing  from  the  garden.  And  for  many 
a  long  day  that  was  all  the  pumpkin  seed  saw  of  him. 

But  Pumpkin  Seed  knew  what  he  should  do  next.  He  stood  up 
straight  in  the  sunlight  and  soft  rain.  And  he  grew  and  grew  and 
i."Overc<i  himself  with  blossoms  and  then  let  them  all  drop  off,  except 
one.  And  out  of  thaf  he  made  a  little  pumpy  pumpkin.  And  by 
harvest  time  he  had  grown  so  fat  and  round  and  yellow  and  juicy, 
tliat  it  makes  one's  mouth  water  to  tell  about  it. 

The  farmer  gathered  the  pumpkin  in  a  great  basket.  And  his  wife 
scooped  out  the  insides  and  made  the  loveliest  pumpkin  pies  for  the 
whole  family.  So  it  was  in  that  way  the  inside  of  the  pumpkin  did 
its  part.  But  what  of  the  outside?  You  shall  hear.  It  happened 
that  very  night. 

The  outside  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  who  could  do  the  most 
surprising  things!  Some  say  he  turned  the  pumpkin  into  a  Jack- 
o-lantcm,  some  say  into  a  goblin.  Anyway,  there  it  was  that  night, 
stuck  on  the  farmer's  fence- post,  and  it  had  a  head  that  glowed  like 
fire  in  the  darkness  and  big  round  eyes  that  winked  and  blinked  every 
time  the  wind  blew,  and  a  mouth  that  grinned  and  grinned  from  ear  to 
car.  The  little  children  would  steal  up  softly  to  it.  And  just  when 
they  were  near  the  fiery  head,  the  big  boys  and  girls  would  cry  out, 
"Look  out,  the  goblin '11  get  cher."  And  the  little  ones  would  dash 
past,  laughing  and  shrieking. 

So  it  was  that  the  outside  of  the  pumpkin  played  high  jinks  with 
the  children.  It  was  great  fun  and  they  playe<l  until  the  farmer  said, 
**Timc  for  bed,  Iwys  and  girls." 

Just  as  he  said  this  the  wind  sprang  up  and  put  out  the  fire  in 
the  pumpkin's  head  and  blew  him  off  the  fence-i)ost.  And  the  next 
thing  he  knew,  he  was  going  down  a  pig's  throat,  the  very  piggy  wig 
he  had  met  so  long  ago. 

Snip,  snap,  snout, 
This  tale's  out. 
The  pig  has  him  now 
It's  his  turn  to  shout. 

—  Angela  Keyes 

Santa  Clai's  and  Tiik  ('at 

It  was  Christmas  Kve  and  Siinta  (Mans  had  finished  all  of  the  toys 
(enumtTate  a  few  toys  hcTo)  and  Santa  ('laiis  siiid  to  himself,  "Well. 
I  must  get  ready  and  go  down  to  the  children  now."  He  put  on  his 
coat  and  his  cap  and  his  mittens,  threw  his  bag  over  his  shoulder  and 
started  out.     He  opened  the  front  door  to  look  out  and  there  was  the 
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great  round,  red  sun  shining  —  shining  as  bright  as  day  —  and  Santa 
Claus  said,  "Well,  bless  me,  I  can't  go  down  to  the  children  now. 
It's  broad  daylight  and  the  children  would  see  me."  And  children 
must  never  see  Santa  Claus,  must  they?  So  he  went  in  the  house  and 
sat  down  in  front  of  the  big  grate  fire.  He  stretched  himself  out  and 
said,  "What  if  I  should  go  to  sleep?"  He  took  a  fairy  curtain  that  he 
owned  and  hung  it  in  the  window,  saying,  "Now,  when  the  sun  goes 
down  and  the  stars  come  out  and  it  is  night,  .you  drop  down  on  the 
floor  and  if  I  am  asleep,  I'll  hear  you  and  wake  up."  The  curtain 
promised  and  Santa  Claus  sat  down  in  his  big  chair,  and  the  first  thing 
you  know,  he  went  fast  asleep,  and  soon  the  sun  went  down,  the  stars 
came  out,  and  it  was  night.  The  curtain  fell  down,  but  Santa  Claus 
never  heard  it  —  he  slept  and  slept  and  slept. 

His  little  kitten  was  sitting  down  at  his  side,  and  she  looked  at 
Santa  Claus,  then  she  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  she  thought, 
"Those  poor  children!  I  must  wake  Santa  Claus."  Up  on  the  shelf 
was  a  round  brass  plate  and  the  kitty  ran  up  and  knocked  it  down  on 
the  floor.  It  fell  with  a  loud  bangl  But  Santa  Claus  never  heard  it  — 
he  slept  and  slept  and  slept.  Well,  what  do  you  think  that  kitty  did? 
She  jumped  up  in  Santa's  lap  and  put  her  claws  in  his  long  white 
beard  and  gave  a  pull.  Santa  opened  his  eyes,  sat  up,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.  "Bless  me,"  he  said,  "I'll  be  late."  He  put  on 
his  coat,  his  cap,  and  his  mittens,  threw  his  bag  over  his  shoulder  and 
rushed  out  of  the  door.  He  jumped  into  his  sleigh,  and  cracked  his 
whip  and  away  they  all  went  to  earthland. 

Now,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  little  kitty  there  would  have  been 
no  toys  that  year. 

The  Little  Snow-Girl 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl  and  a  little  boy  who  lived 
in  a  house  with  their  mother  and  father.  These  two  children  had 
names  just  like  flowers,  for  the  little  girl  was  called  Violet  and  the 
little  boy  Peony. 

One  winter  day  the  snow  began  to  fall  and  it  snowed  and  snowed 
and  snowed.  Violet  and  Peony  stood  and  watched  the  snow  awhile 
and  then  they  said,  "Oh,  Mother  dear,  may  we  go  and  play  in  the 
snow?"  The  mother  was  sitting  sewing  by  the  window  and  she  looked 
up  and  said,  "Yes,  I  think  so.  Be  sure  to  wrap  up  warm."  So  the 
children  put  on  their  hats  and  coats  and  iniltens,  leggings  and  rubbers, 
and  out  they  ran  to  play  in  the  snow.  They  had  a  fine  time  throwing 
snow  on  each  other,  snowballing,  and  rolling  up  one  hig  ball.  Suddenly 
Peony  said  to  Violet,  "Oh,  Violet,  wouldn't  it  hv  fun  to  make  a  snow- 
man?" "Oh,  let's  make  a  little  snow-girl,"  said  X'iolet.  So  they  did 
—  made  such  a  pretty  little  girl  with  a  snow  coat,   snow  bonnet  with 
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snow  strings  under  her  chin,  snow  leggings  and  rubbers,  and  then 
Violet  said,  **0h,  Peony,  wouldn't  it  be  fun  if  this  little  girl  could 
play  with  us?"  And  do  you  know  that  just  as  Violet  said  these  words, 
the  little  snow-girl  opened  her  eyes,  nodded  her  head,  stepped  oflF  the 
snow  and  began  to  play.  My!  what  a  good  time  those  children  had. 
They  played  tag  and  ran  races  and  they  would  call  to  their  mother, 
"See,  Mother,  what  a  nice  little  snow-girl  we  made,"  and  the  mother 
would  look  up  and  nod  her  head  and  smile.  She  thought  it  was  one  of 
the  neighbor's  children. 

So  they  played  away  all  afternoon  until  the  sun  went  down, 
the  stars  came  out,  and  it  was  time  for  supper  and  the  Papa  came  home. 
"Well,  children,"  he  said,  "Come  in  to  supper.  Been  playing  out  all 
afternoon?  How  cold  your  hands  are  —  come  in  and  get  good  and 
warm."  "But,  Papa,"  said  the  children,  "we  can't  go  in  without  the 
little  snow-girl."  "Little  snow-girl,"  said  the  Papa,  "Nonsense,  who 
ever  heard  of  such  a  child?  Where  is  she?"  "Oh,"  said  Violet  and 
Peony,  "we  did  make  one  and  she  played  with  us  all  afternoon,  and 
when  you  came  home  she  ran  away  down  behind  the  bushes  in  the 
garden."  "Well,"  said  the  Papa,  "I'm  going  down  to  see,"  and  down 
he  walked  and  there  was  the  little  snow-girl."  "Well,  well,"  said  Papa 
—  he  thought  it  was  a  neighbor's  child  too.  "Come  in  and  get  some  hot 
soup,  little  girl,  and  then  we  will  take  you  home."  But  the  little 
snow-girl  hung  back  and  shook  her  head,  for  she  knew  what  would 
happen  if  she  went  into  the  warm  house.  But  the  Papa  said,  "Come 
right  in  and  get  good  and  warm  with  us,"  and  he  took  the  little  snow- 
girl  right  in  with  him.  In  the  living-room  was  a  fine  big  fire,  blazing 
away  in  the  grate,  and  Violet  stood  on  one  side  in  front  of  the  fire 
and  Peony  on  the  other  side,  and  the  Papa  put  the  little  snow-girl 
right  in  the  middle,  between  Violet  and  Peony.  Then  he  went  out 
to  get  a  bowl  of  hot  soup  and  when  he  came  back,  there  stood  Violet 
on  one  side  and  Peony  on  the  other,  and  between  them,  there  was  a 
little  heap  of  melted  snow  on  the  car|)ct. 

—  Ha^^lhome's  Wonder  Book  (Adapted) 

The  Easter  Rabbit 

Adapted  from  the  German  I.,^gend 

Once  upon  a  time,  away  off  in  Germany,  there  livc<l  in  a  village 
a  great  number  of  families,  mothers,  fathers  and  children.  They  had 
a  custom,  in  that  village,  of  giving  presents  at  Easter  time  just  as  we 
do  at  Christmas  time.  The  children  would  go  to  bed  early  on  Sat- 
urday night  before  Easter  so  that  they  would  be  sure  to  got  up  early 
the  next  morning  and  get  their  Easter  gifts.  But  one  winter  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in  the  village  and  very  little  work  for 
the  fathers,  so  that  when  Spring  time  and   Easter  came,   no  one  ha<l 
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any  money  with  which  to  buy  presents,  and  everybody  felt  sorry  for  they 
thought  that  the  children  would  be  unhappy  without  their  Easter 
gifts.  So  the  fathers  and  mothers  called  a  meeting  in  the  town  hall 
and  asked  what  should  be  done  for  the  children,  so  that  they  would 
have  a  happy  Easter  day. 

One  of  the  mothers  said,  "Let  us  have  a  surprise  for  the  children 
out-of-doors.  The  hens  have  laid  many  eggs  for  us,  so  let  us  color  the 
hens'  eggs  and  hide  them  in  the  woods  Easter  eve;  and  in  the  morning 
the  children  will  have  a  fine  time  hunting  for  them."  So  all  the  people 
came  together  in  the  big  town  hall  on  Easter  eve  and  colored  the  hens* 
eggs.  They  were  beautiful,  such  bright  colors!  purple,  red  and  blue, 
pink,  yellow,  green,  even  gold  and  silver;  and  some  were  spotted  and 
some  had  pictures  painted  on  them  and  others  were  striped,  and  there 
were  dozens  and  dozens  of  colored  eggs. 

Then  the  fathers  and  mothers  hid  the  eggs  out  in  the  woods, 
in  the  tall  grass  and  under  the  leaves  and  in  the  roots  of  the  trees  and 
bushes.  In  the  morning  when  the  children  came  down  stairs  their 
fathers  and  mothers  said  —  "There  is  a  surprise  for  you  out  in  the 
woods,  take  this  little  basket  and  see  if  you  can  find  this  new  surprise." 
The  children  all  took  their  baskets  and  started  out.  At  first  they 
could  find  nothing  but  grass  and  leaves,  by  and  by  some  one  reached 
under  a  leaf  and  found  a  red  egg.  Then  everyone  b^an  to  hunt 
hard  and  soon  their  baskets  were  filled  and  there  were  no  more  eggs 
to  find.  At  last  one  of  the  children  said,  "I  wonder  how  these  eggs 
were  colored,  the  hen  didn't  lay  them  for  her  eggs  are  white,  who  could 
have  put  them  there?" 

Just  then  a  great  white  rabbit  hopped  down  the  path.  "Oh! 
I  know,"  said  the  child,  "the  rabbit  laid  the  colored  eggs."  So  they 
came  home  and  told  their  mothers  and  fathers,  and  do  you  know  the 
mothers  and  fathers  just  smiled  and  never  said  a  word,  and  they  say 
that  to  this  day  little  children  believe  that  the  rabbit  lays  the  colored 
Easter  eggs.     What  do  you  think? 

The  Story  of  the  Five  Pennies 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  little  old  man  with  his  son  in  a 
little  tiny  house  on  the  edge  of  a  wood.  By  and  by  his  son  was  old 
enough  to  go  and  seek  his  fortune,  so  off  he  went  leaving  his  father 
all  alone.  So  there  the  old  man  lived  and  he  used  to  wonder  about  so 
many  things  —  about  this  thing  and  that  thing,  and  this  thing  and 
that  thing,  and  as  there  was  no  one  to  talk  to,  he  began  to  talk  to 
himself. 

One  morning  the  little  old  man  was  counting  his  money  and  he 
found  he  had  but  five  pennies.  "Now,  I  wonder,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"how   I   could   make  some  more  money  out  of   these   five   pennies.     I 
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think  I'll  go  into  the  village  and  see  if  I  can  make  something  ou^ 
of  them." 

So  off  he  started  and  walked  down  the  village  street.  The  first 
person  he  saw  was  the  baker.  Usually  he  was  a  busy  man,  but  this 
morning  he  was  standing  there  in  front  of  the  shop,  not  doing  a  thing. 
"Why.  Baker."  said  the  little  old  man,  "what  is  the  matter?"  "Well," 
said  the  baker,  "I'll  tell  you;  the  king  is  going  to  have  a  hunting  party 
and  has  ordered  500  loaves  of  bread,  and  here  they  are  all  ready  to 
bake  and  I  haven't  a  single  match  and  not  a  penny  to  buy  a  box." 
"Oh!"  said  the  little  old  man,  "I'll  give  you  a  penny."  And  he  did; 
and  off  ran  the  baker  to  buy  his  matches. 

The  little  old  man  went  on  and  soon  he  came  to  the  tailor's  shop. 
There  stood  the  tailor,  idle  as  could  be  —  not  a  bit  of  work  was  he 
doing.  "Well,  Tailor,"  said  the  little  old  man,  "have  you  no  work 
to  do?"  "Oh,  yes,"  said  the  tailor,  "I've  500  red  velvet  suits  to 
make  for  the  king's  hunting  party,  and  they  are  all  finished  but  on« 
and  I  have  no  more  red  thread  and  no  money  to  buy  a  spool."  "Well," 
said  the  little  old  man,  "I'll  give  you  a  penny."  So  the  Uttle  old 
man  gave  the  tailor  a  penny  and  off  he  ran  to  get  his  thread. 

The  little  old  man  went  on  and  by  and  by  came  to  the  shoemaker's. 
There  sat  the  shoemaker,  looking  out  of  the  window  and  not  working  at 
alL  "Well,  Shoemaker,  have  you  no  work  to  do,"  said  the  little  old 
man.  "Oh,  yes."  said  the  shoemaker,  "The  king  has  ordered  500  pairs 
of  shoes  for  the  himting  party,  but  I  have  not  enough  buttons  and  no 
money  with  which  to  buy  any."  "Well,"  said  the  little  old  man,  "  I  '11  give 
you  a  penny."  So  he  gave  the  shoemaker  a  penny  and  off  he  ran  to 
get  the  buttons.  The  little  old  man  went  on,  and  by  and  by  came 
to  the  hatter's.  In  those  days,  the  men  wore  velvet  hats  with  long 
feathers  upon  them,  and  the  man  who  made  the  hats  was  called  a 
hatter.  Here  stood  this  hatter,  looking  out  of  the  window  and  doing 
no  work  at  all.  "Oh.  Hatter,"  said  the  Httle  old  man,  "have  you  no 
work  to  do?"  "Oh,  yes."  said  the  hatter,  "but  I  have  no  needle  to 
put  on  my  feathers  for  the  king's  hunting  party  and  the  needle  is  a 
strange,  curved  one  and  I  have  no  money  with  which  to  buy  a  new 
one."  "Well,"  said  the  little  old  man,  "I  will  give  you  a  penny." 
So  he  gave  him  a  penny,  and  off  ran  the  hatter  to  buy  his  needle. 

By  this  time  the  little  old  man  had  walked  to  the  end  of  the  street 
and  now  he  walked  right  into  the  woods.  He  walked  on  and  by  and 
by  came  to  a  crowd  of  men.  Some  had  saws  and  some  had  hammers, 
tome  had  nails  and  some  rulers,  so  the  little  old  man  knew  they  were 
carpenters.  But  they  were  all  standing  there  doing  no  work  at  all. 
"Why,  Carpenters,"  said  the  little  old  man,  "have  you  no  work  to  do?" 
"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  head  carpenter,  "but  we  forgot  our  chalk  and  we 
can't  measure  the  boards  without  the  chalk  to  mark  with  and  we  have 
Vol.  I.  Sii.  7 
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no  money  with  which  to  buy  a  piece."  "Well,"  said  the  little  old  man,  "I 
will  give  you  a  penny."  So  he  did;  and  the  head  carpenter  went  off 
to  get  a  piece  of  chalk. 

The  little  old  man  went  on  and  soon  he  was  so  tired  he  threw 
himself  down  and  went  to  sleep.  There  he  slept  all  night  and  until 
almost  noontime  of  the  next  day.  When  he  wakened,  he  said  to  himself, 
"Well,  I  will  have  to  hurry  home."  So  he  started  back  home.  On 
the  way  he  passed  the  hatter's.  Out  ran  the  hatter  to  him.  "Oh, 
little  old  man,"  he  said,  "do  you  remember  the  penny  you  gave  me 
for  a  needle  yesterday?  I  bought  a  needle,  sewed  on  the  feathers,  and 
when  the  king  came,  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  hats  that  he  paid  me 
more  than  I  expected  and  I  took  my  finest  feather  and  made  you  a 
hat,  little  old  man."  The  little  old  man  took  the  hat  and  put  it  on. 
It  just  fitted  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  it.  He  thanked  the  hatter 
and  went  on;  and  out  ran  the  tailor. 

(Repeat  same  scene  and  conversation  for  tailor,  shoemaker  and 
baker.) 

The  little  old  man  was  so  pleased  with  all  of  his  fine  things  and  he 
walked  along  until  he  came  to  his  own  house.  Well,  well  —  he  hardly 
knew  it;  it  was  so  changed.  The  roof  had  the  holes  mended  with 
new  shingles,  the  door  hung  straight  on  its  hinges,  the  front  step  was 
mended,  and  the  little  old  man  stopped  and  said,  "I  know  who  has 
been  here  —  the  carpenters."  And  when  he  went  inside,  there  was  a 
basket  of  shavings  on  the  floor,  near  the  stove,  all  ready  for  a  new  fire. 
The  little  old  man  made  his  fire,  made  a  cup  of  tea,  cut  his  fresh 
bread,  and  was  just  sitting  down  to  eat  his  lunch  when  he  heard  a  rap 
at  the  door.  "Dear  me,"  said  he,  "no  one  comes  to  see  me.  I'm 
all  alone  here."  But  again  he  heard  the  rap,  so  he  opened  the  door 
and  there  stood  his  son.  "Father,"  he  said,  "I've  been  to  seek  my 
fortune  and  I  have  come  back  to  share  it  with  you."  So  the  little 
old  man  put  on  another  cup  and  saucer,  a  knife  and  fork  and  spoon 
and  plate,  and  he  and  his  son  sat  down  to  lunch  together  and  there 
they  lived  happily  forever  after. 

The  Story  of  Old  Dobbin 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  farmer  named  farmer  Brown. 
Farmer  Brown  lived  with  his  wife  and  four  children  on  a  big  farm 
away  out  in  the  country.  They  had  many  farm  animals,  a  cat,  dog, 
sheep,  pigs,  chickens,  turkeys,  cows  and  horses,  and  the  one  they  loved 
best  was  an  old  grey  horse  called  Dobbin,  and  this  is  the  reeison  why. 

Farmer  Brown  had  to  drive  to  town  very  often  for  things  they 
needed  in  the  town  stores,  and  one  morning  at  breakfast  Mrs.  Brown 
said  to  Farmer  Brown,  "Farmer  Brown,  you  must  drive  to  town  today 
and  buy  some  sugar  and  sell  my  eggs."     "All  right,"   said  Farmer 
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Brown;  so  he  hitched  up  old  Dobbin  and  drove  around  to  the  front 
gate  and  called  out,  "I'm  going  to  town  today,  does  any  one  want  to 
go?"  And  the  children  all  called  out,  "I  want  to  go,"  "I  want  to  go," 
"I  want  to  go."  So  in  they  jumped  and  started  for  town.  They 
hadn't  driven  very  far  before  old  Dobbin  b^;an  to  limp,  "Clickety 
Qump,"  "Clickety  Climip,"  "Clickety  Cliunp,"  as  lame  as  any  horse 
you  ever  did  see. 

"Well,"  said  Parmer  Brown,  "I  wonder  what  has  happened  to 
Dobbin.  I  guess  Dobbin  has  lost  a  shoe,"  said  Farmer  Brown.  "I 
guess  Dobbin  has  lost  a  shoe,"  said  the  children;  and  do  you  know 
that  is  just  what  had  happened  and  when  they  came  to  the  black- 
smith's shop  they  left  Dobbin  to  get  his  new  shoe.  He  was  already 
hitched  up  when  they  came  back  and  trotted  home.  Farmer  Brown 
unhitched  him  and  Dobbin  trotted  into  his  stall.  The  farmer  put  some 
hay  in  his  box,  put  a  blanket  over  him  and  went  into  the  )iouse  to 
supper. 

In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Brown  needed  some  things  for  the  house  and 
the  butter  was  already  to  take  to  town  to  sell,  so  Parmer  Brown  and 
the  children  drove  oflF.  They  hadn't  driven  very  far  when  Dobbin 
again  went  lame.  Clickety  Cltunp,  Clickety  Clump,  Clickety  Cltunp, 
as  lame  as  could  be.  "Well,"  said  Parmer  Brown,  "I  guess  Dobbin 
must  go  to  the  blacksmith's  shop  again."  So  when  they  came  to  the 
town,  they  left  Dobbin  and  went  to  sell  the  butter.  When  they  were 
ready,  Dobbin  had  on  his  new  shoe  and  trotted  briskly  home. 

Not  long  after  that,  Mrs.  Brown  needed  to  buy  ^the  children's 
coats  and  hats  for  winter;  so  Farmer  Brown  hitched  up  old  Dobbin 
and  off  went  the  family  to  town.  They  drove  very  quickly  to  town 
and  went  to  the  dry-goods  store  to  buy  the  hats  and  coats.  By  and 
by  they  were  ready  to  go  home.  It  was  almost  supper  time  and  the 
sun  was  going  down.  Dobbin  was  trotting  along  very  well,  when  suddenly 
be  began  to  walk  lame  again.  Clickety  Clump,  Clickety  Clump, 
Clickety  Clump,  as  lame  as  could  be.  Farmer  Brown  was  anxious  to 
get  home  before  dark,  and  he  said  "Well,  Master  Dobbin,  it's  late  to  go 
back  to  the  blacksmith's  now.  Time  for  that  in  the  morning."  So  he 
drove  very  slowly  homeward.  Clickety  Clump,  Clickety  Clump, 
Clickety  Clump,  and  it  was  quite  dark  when  they  finally  reached  home. 
Mrs.  Brown  and  the  children  went  into  the  house  to  get  supper,  and 
Fanner  Brown  tmhitched  Dobbin,  put  his  feed  in  the  box  and  blanketed 
turn  for  the  night. 

After  supper  Farmer  Brown  went  out  with  his  lantern  to  see  that 
an  of  the  stock  was  safely  housed  for  the  night  and  when  he  came  to 
Dobbin's  stall,  it  was  empty  and  Dobbin  was  gone.  Farmer  Brown 
ran  into  the  house  to  tell  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  children,  then  he  hitchc<l 
tip  another  horse  and  started  toward  town  to  hunt  for  old  Dobbin. 


On  the  way  he  met  two  neighbors,  but  neither  of  them  had  seen   old 
Dobbin. 

At  last  he  reached  town  and  drove  from  one  store  to  another,  but 
no  one  had  seen  Dobbin.  At  last  he  thought  of  the  blacksmith's 
shop.  When  he  came  to  it,  it  was  closed  for  the  night,  but  Farmer 
Brown  knocked  at  the  house  door.  The  blacksmith  came  to  the  door. 
"Have  you  seen  my  old  horse  Dobbin?"  asked  Parmer  Brown.  "Yes, 
indeed,"  said  the  blacksmith,  "I  was  just  putting  up  my  shutters  for 
the  night,  when  an  old  gray  horse  came  limping  up  the  road,  CHckety 
Clump,  Clickety  Clump.  Clickety  Clump,  as  lame  as  could  be,  and  he 
came  right  into  the  shop,  and  held  up  his  forefoot  so  that  I  could  put 
on  his  new  shoe,  and  here  he  is."  And  the  blacksmith  opened  the 
shop  door  and  there  stood  old  Dobbin.  Farmer  Brown  took  him  by 
the  halter  and  led  him  home  and  put  liim  up  for  the  night  and  when 
he  went  into  the  house  and  told  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  children  about 
old  Dobbin  and  his  journey,  they  all  agreed  that  he  was  the  smartest 
horse  they  had  ever  heard  about,  and  1  think  so  loo,  don't  you? 

RHYTHIIS    AND    U.^llES 

33.  Reason  For.  The  natural  rhythmic  activities  of  little 
chiklren  form  the  basis  of  rhythm  work  in  the  kindergarten. 
These  activities  are  walking,  running,  skipping,  hopping, 
clapping,  whirling  and  jumping.  These  activities  are  also 
the  basis  of  all  folk  games  and  dances,  and  in  using  these 
first  actions  of  the  children  the  teacher  is  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  the  formal  setting  of  the  folk  dance  which  comes 
later.  Indeed  the  children's  activities  merge  into  the 
folk-dance  form  without  the  dictated  teaching  that  is  the 
usual  course  of  procedure. 

34.  Method.  The  grotip  should  work  as  a  whole  on  the 
floor  in  these  beginning  exercises.  The  suggestions  may 
come  from  the  teacher.  "Let  us  all  go  for  a  walk  about 
the  room."  Walking  is  an  activity  common  to  all  and 
therefore  there  is  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  group  in 
following.  "Let  us  walk,  and  when  we  hear  this  signal 
(ringing  of  the  triangle  or  bell)  what  shall  we  do?"  There 
may  be  a  variety  of  responses,  as,  "Let  us  stop,"  "Run," 
"Turn  around  and  go  the  other  way,"  etc.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  teacher  wants  —  cooperation  and  interest  shown 
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by  the  group.    She  quickly  selects  the  best  one,  and  the 
one  that  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  to  do. 

The  stop  creates  less  confusion  than  to  readjust  to  run- 
ning and  whirling  about.  **Let  us  walk  until  the  signal  and 
then  see  how  many  can  stop  just  as  soon  as  they  hear  it." 
After  playing  in  this  way  several  times  a  variation  is  desired. 
Suppose  running  is  suggested.  Walk  a  few  steps,  say 
eight,  and  then  run  with  a  long  running  step,  such  as  the 
run  used  on  the  running  track  by  college  boys.  The  usual 
tiny-step  running  so  common  in  the  kindergarten  does  not 
allow  for  any  physical  activity.  It  is  a  repressed  form  of 
activity  and  does  not  give  the  exercise  of  the  larger  muscles 
that  healthful  running  should  give.  Other  variations  which 
the  children  will  suggest  are: 

Walking  and  turning  to  walk  in  the  other  direction. 

Walking  forward  and  walking  backward. 

Walking  and  whirling  about,  continuing  in  the  same  direction. 

Walking  and  standing  still  and  clapping. 

Walking  and  nmning. 

Stamping  and  walking  on  tip  toe. 

Walking  forward  to  partner  and  bowing. 

Walking  forward  to  partner  and  tvuning  partner  in  place. 

Gradually  the  children  should  be  led  to  use  eight  steps 
for  each  figure  and  put  several  figures  together;  for  instance, 
eight  walking  steps,  eight  counts  standing  still  and  clapping, 
eight  skipping  steps,  eight  steps  in  a  circle.  Any  and  all 
of  these  variations  are  good  and  serve  to  render  the  activ- 
ities and  their  contrasts  so  automatic  that  a  formal  dance 
consisting  of  several  figures  may  be  attempted,  and  the 
children  will  be  able  to  concentrate  upon  the  form  of  the 
dance  without  paying  attention  to  the  activities  involved. 
Frequently  the  children  are  able  to  make  up  their  own  little 
dances  of  several  figures. 

(a)  Music.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  use  the  piano  or  victrola.  The  children 
unconsciously  listen  to  the  sound  of  their  own  feet  and  get 
much  more  independent  training  in  rhythm  than  by  listen- 
ing  to  the  rhythm   established   by   the   instrument.    The 


Two  coupler  form  a  set,  couples   i  anJ  ^  facing  each  other, 
j  ami  4.  5  .-Liid  6,  and  7  and  S. 

ij7  /'ig/zn'      All     forward    toward     opposite     couple    and 
!iai.'k  to  platL*,  eight  counts. 

2d  Figure.     All  forward  toward  opposite  couple  and  turn 
upixisitc  partner,  back  to  place,  two  measures, 

T,d  Figure.  Even-number  couijles  form  an  arch.  For-  1 
ward  to  niiiicsitc  couple.  Odd-number  couples  pass  under  I 
the  arch  and  exchange  places  with  opposite  couple.  Two  { 
mcQ'^UR's.     KiLch  couple  now  faces  n  dilTcrent  couple.  ' 

Tli>'  \\\:\:.-  fi^Tircs  arc  repealed  four  limes  until  all  place 
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their  original  opposites.  The  sixteen  children  then  form  a 
circle,  skip  eight  steps  to  the  right,  eight  steps  to  the  left, 
four  steps  to  the  center,  four  steps  back  twice,  four  steps  to 
center,  bow  to  all  and  rettim  to  the  outside  circle.  Num- 
bers chalked  on  the  floor  to  indicate  the  position  of  the 
players  will  be  necessary  at  first.  After  playing  for  a  time 
the  children  will  be  able  to  go  through  the  dance  without 
chalk  marks. 

(b)  Dancing  Skip.  The  group  listens  to  the  music, 
one  child  taps  his  feet,  another  claps  his  hands,  and  as  the 
teacher  sees  variations  in  the  activity  going  on  she  uses 
them,  the  group  doing  each  one  in  concert.  One  child 
skips  on  place,  every  one  in  the  group  imitating.  The 
teacher  suggests  that  a  child  skip  across  and  stand  facing 
a  partner,  skipping  in  place.  The  partner  imitates  the 
movement.  At  a  signal  the  first  child  turns  and  comes 
across  the  circle,  facing  some  other  child,  and  the  first 
partner  follows.  The  third  child  imitates  the  movement. 
At  a  signal  they  turn  and  go  single  file  across  to  another 
child.  The  second  child  now  leads  and  faces  a  new  child, 
still  skipping.  At  a  signal  they  turn  and  cross  again  and 
the  third  child  chosen  is  now  taken  as  leader.  Back  again 
at  the  signal  with  the  fourth  child  leading.  At  a  signal  all 
five  children  make  a  circle,  skip  to  the  right  eight  steps  and 
then  to  the  left  eight  steps,  into  the  middle  four  steps,  out 
again,  bow  and  the  dance  ends.  After  the  children  have 
learned  the  form  of  the  dance,  two  leaders  may  start  two 
lines,  then  three,  and  so  on.  It  is  well  not  to  have  more 
than  five  in  the  original  line,  for  the  exercise  is  so  active 
that  some  children  might  be  over-stimulated. 

(c)  Pop  Gobs  the  Weasel.  One  child  is  chosen  as  a 
weasel.  He  skips  about  until  the  phrase  "Pop  Goes  the 
Weasel"  is  given,  when  every  one  claps  and  he  chooses  a 
partner.  These  two  skip  about  together,  and  at  the  same 
phrase  all  clap  and  the  last  child  chosen  chooses  a  third, 
and  the  three  form  a  little  circle  and  skip  about.  At  the 
same  phrase  the  two  first  children  make  an  arch  of  their 
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clasped  hands  and  the  third  child  goes  under  the  arch  and 
the  game  ends.  This  last  child  is  the  new  weasel  and  the 
game  goes  on  as  before. 

When  the  children  are  familiar  with  the  form,  they  may 
choose  two  weasels  to  start  the  game  and  later  on  three 
may  be  chosen,  and  so  on,  offering  opportunity  for  more 
children  to  play  at  once  and  also  causing  a  greater  alertness 
in  choosing  partners  on  the  part  of  those  playing. 

36.  Simple  Qames.  These  games  may  be  played  in  the 
room  or  on  the  playground. 

(a)  Stooping  Tag.  The  players  walk  and  stoop  at  a 
signal,  or  run  and  stoop.  The  last  child  down  pays  a 
penalty  by  leaving  the  group  and  standing  by  the  teacher. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  intervals  short  so  that  the 
children  will  not  be  over-tired.  Several  children  may  be 
called  out  at  once,  thereby  shortening  the  game.  A  vari- 
ation of  this  game  is  to  have  the  leader  call  out,  **I 
stoop."  Every  one  stoops  as  he  says  the  words,  and 
players  failing  to  stoop  are  asked  to  return  to  the  leader 
and  watch  the  others  play. 

(b)  Come  Along.  The  players  are  in  a  circle.  One 
child  skips  around  and,  touching  another  child,  says,  "Come 
along.'*  The  child  chosen  skips  along  behind  the  leader, 
touching  a  child  in  turn  and  saying,  "Come  along.**  The 
game  grows  until  all  are  skipping.  Care  must  be  taken 
ihat  the  children  do  not  slap  the  child  chosen,  and  that 
they  are  not  unfair  by  choosing  only  favorite  children  or 
their  best  friends. 

(c)  Cheese  It.  This  game  is  sometimes  called  Red, 
White  and  Blue.  The  children  start  at  a  signal  to  walk  or 
run,  then  stop  at  a  signal,  those  failing  to  stop  being  re- 
quired to  return  to  goal  and  begin  again.  Others  keep  on 
until  the  signal  is  given.  The  first  one  touching  base  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room  is  winner  of  the  game.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  intervals  between  signals  are 
short,  so  that  the  players  are  surprised  and  continue 
walking  or  running  instead  of  stopping. 
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(d)  Two  Deep.  The  children  stand  in  a  circle.  One 
child  skips  about  and  steps  behind  another  child,  who,  in 
turn,  skips  about  and  steps  behind  someone  else,  and  so  on, 
until  each  child  has  skipped.  This  is  a  good  game  for 
alertness.  A  variation  in  the  game  may  consist  in  choosing 
a  number  of  children  to  skip. 

(e)  Bean  Bag  Race.  Two  children  are  chosen  to  play 
this  game.  On  two  sides  of  the  room  opposite  each  other 
are  two  chairs,  side  by  side.  Four  bean  bags  are  placed 
on  each  chair  at  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  two  children 
sit  on  two  chairs  on  the  opposite  side.  To  add  interest  to 
the  game  the  old  rhyme, 

One  for  the  money, 
Two  for  the  show, 
Three  to  get  ready. 
And  four  to  go. 

is  repeated,  and  at  the  word  go  each  of  the  two  children 
starts  to  pick  up  one  bean  bag  from  the  chair  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room,  puts  it  down  on  the  chair  he  has 
come  from,  then  goes  back  and  gets  another,  and  so  on 
until  the  four  bags  have  changed  places.  The  child  who 
fjets  back  to  the  opposite  empty  chair  first,  wins  the  game. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  this  game  to  match  the  children  well, 
good  players  against  good  players,  little  children  with  little 
children,  so  that  a  fair  game  will  be  played. 

(f)  Ball  Games.  The  ball  is  a  toy  common  to  all 
children  and  affords  a  good  opportunity  for  physical  devel- 
opment. The  earliest,  simplest  games  in  the  kindergarten 
consist  in  the  simple  rolling  of  a  ball  across  the  floor, 
around  which  the  players  are  seated  in  a  circle.  A  ball  is 
rolled  across  from  one  child  to  another;  later  two  balls  may 
be  introduced  and  still  later,  when  the  children  have  gained 
control,  they  may  keep  six  balls  rolling.  The  next  step  is 
to  ask  a  child  to  sit  in  the  center  of  the  circle  and  roll  the 
ball  to  each  child  in  turn  about  the  circle,  the  ball  being 
rolled  back  to  the  leader  each  time.  This  game  is  apt  to 
become   monotonous   unless    the    player    in    the    center   is 
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changed  from  time  to  time.    A  6-inch  rubber  ball  is  the  best 
one  to  use.     Price  60  cents. 

(i)  Knocking  Down  the  Tower.  A  game  that  is  a  step 
in  advance  of  these  simple  ball  games  is  that  of  bxiilding  a 
tower  of  blocks  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  and  asking  the 
children  to  roll  the  ball  so  accurately  that  the  tower  is 
knocked  over.  A  ten  pin  standing  in  the  center  of  the 
circle  will  do  as  well  as  the  tower  of  blocks.  Several 
towers  built  up  or  several  ten  pins  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  circle  will  add  interest  to  the  game  later. 

(2)  Rolling  Between  Two  Towers,  In  this  game  the 
children  sit  in  a  circle.  Two  towers  are  built  some  distance 
apart.  The  players  sit  at  a  given  distance  from  the  towers, 
and  are  required  to  roll  the  ball  between  them.  This  is  a 
good  game  for  alertness  and  accuracy.  Later,  the  towers 
may  be  moved  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
hazard  of  the  game  is  made  greater.  Ten  pins  may  be 
substituted  for  blocks  in  this  game,  also. 

(3)  Bouncing  Ball  Games,  The  simplest  form  of  this 
game  is  to  have  one  ball.  The  teacher  standing  in  the 
middle  bounces  the  ball  to  each  child  in  turn.  A  variation 
of  this  game  is  to  have  each  child,  as  his  turn  comes, 
bounce  the  ball  once  to  himself  before  returning  it  to  the 
teacher.  A  second  variation  is  that  th<j  teacher  bounces  the 
ball  to  the  child,  A ,  A  bounces  it  to  his  neighbor  on  the 
right,  jB,  B  bounces  the  ball  to  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
bounces  next  to  C  at  jB's  right,  C  bounces  to  D  and  D 
bounces  to  the  teacher,  and  so  on  about  the  circle. 

(4)  Toss  Ball.  This  game  is  played  in  circle  form. 
The  teacher  is  in  the  center.  She  tosses  the  ball  high  in 
the  air,  calling  out  a  child's  name,  *'Mary,"  whereupon 
Mary  runs  in  and  catches  the  ball.  If  she  is  successful,  the 
other  children  clap  for  her.  After  the  children  are  familiar 
with  the  game  they  may  easily  catch  the  ball  on  the  first 
bounce,  and  that  rule  should  then  be  made,  otherwise  the 
children  will  put  forth  no  effort  to  catch  the  ball  and  the 
game  loses  in  interest. 
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(5)  Pass  Ball.  Two  lines  are  chosen  facing  each  other. 
The  leader  of  each  side  has  a  large  6-inch  rubber  ball.  At 
a  signal  the  ball  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  when 
the  last  player  in  line  receives  the  ball  he  runs  to  the  head 
of  his  line,  and  the  passing  of  the  ball  is  repeated  until  the 
original  leader  of  one  of  the  lines  is  again  the  leader.  This 
side  is  then  declared  the  winner. 

(g)  Singing  Games,  (i)  ^4^  /  was  Walking  Down  the 
Street,     Music,  Rig  a  Jig,  Jig. 

As  I  was  walking  down  the  street, 

Heigho,  heigho,  heigho,  heigho» 
A  little  friend  I  chanced  to  meet, 

Heigho,  heigho,  heigho,  heigho. 

The  children  stand  in  a  circle.  One  child  starts  to  walk 
around  the  circle,  the  rest  singing.  At  the  third  line  a 
partner  is  chosen  and  these  two  players  skip  around  to- 
gether. The  music  is  repeated  as  the  two  skip  around. 
These  two  then  walk  around  while  the  rest  sing,  each  one 
chooses  a  partner  and  the  four  skip  around  together.  The 
four  players  then  walk  about  awhile,  the  verse  is  sung,  and, 
choosing  partners,  they  skip  together,  and  so  on,  until  all  are 
playing. 

(2)  Oh,  Mary  Choose  a  Friend.     Music,  The  Farmer  in 
ikeDeU. 

Oh,  Mary  choose  a  friend. 
Oh,  Mary  choose  a  friend, 
Heigho,  my  deary  oh, 
Mary  choose  a  friend. 

One  child  is  chosen  as  the  leader.  She  walks  about  and 
chooses  her  friend,  the  friend  walks  behind  Mary.  At  the 
second  singing  of  these  verses,  Dorothy  chooses  a  friend, 
who  walks  behind  her,  and  so  on  until  there  are  five  in  the 
row.     When  five  are  walking,  the  group  sings: 

They  all  run  after  Mary, 
They  all  run  after  Mary, 
Heigho,  my  deary  oh, 
They  all  run  after  Mary. 


Bt'fdre  till'  ;.:aTiii.'  hc[;ins.  the  toys  tn  be  dramatized  should  be, 
decided  ti|mii.  The  children  stand  in  a  circle,  all  move' 
toward  c;irh  nUicr  sinsjinR  the  first  stanza.  During  the 
sins"i{;  of  iln'  chonifi  the  dramatization  takes  place.  Five 
would  be  i/iiiily  to  dramatize,  for  instance: 

I.  A  Ihi/iiiiiiig  Ball.  To  dramatize  this  the  children 
walk  aliiiiH  ■-inj;int;  wiUi  handu  initstretched  and  rhyth- ,| 
mil-ally  ktiimi-  time  to  the  music,  as  though  they  were-, 
l)ouiicint;  lui.l   ralcliinii  mbber  l>alls.  l| 

2.-1     ]\',ilki>!g    Doll.     Children    walk    stiffly    about    to, 

,5.  -•!    Riuknis  Ilarse.     Children    stand    with    hands   out. 
as  iliiiiij;li  (Irivitij;  a  horse,  right  knoe  bent,  rocking  motion 
forward  ainl  Laik  while  chorus  is  SUilK. 

4.  .1    J:iiii!'i>ii>   Jack.     Children  stand   with    hands   out- 
sii-LiilR'd    ,ui.I    feet   wide  apart,   jump  in   place   with   heels 
lii:,'L'ihi]-,    iir.iids   down,    hec-ls   far   aji;irt.   hands   out,   alter-] 
nuifly  ill   ill,  !lim  diirini^  the  chorus.  I 

5,  .1   .s/,  r/i/iii;  Doll.     Children  [ilay    siniiins   the   doll   to 
sIcL'ji  as  tin-  rln.rus  is  sun;;. 
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A  year's  program 


37.  Sources  of  Material.  The  subjects,  that  are  taken 
up  in  the  kindergarten,  center  about  the  home  and  commu- 
nity in  which  the  child  lives.  The  experiences  in  the  home 
and  the  various  rooms  of  the  home  in  which  these  expe- 
riences take  place,  form  the  basis  of  the  work  in  the  fall, 
together  with  the  observation  of  the  nature  phenomena 
taking  place  at  this  time. 

The  most  interesting  event  in  the  home  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  and  its  consumption.  The  most  dramatic 
rooms  in  the  home  are  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  where 
this  preparation  and  serving  of  food  goes  on.  From  this 
immediate  center  in  the  home  the  more  distant  sources  of 
supplies,  the  grocery  and  market  garden  follow  in  a  natural 
sequence. 

The  most  remote  source,  which  is  the  farm,  is  the  cul- 
minating point  around  which  the  activities  center  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  farm  is  taken  up  just  prior  to  the  Thanks- 
giving festival  or  Harvest  time.  The  interest  in  these  sub- 
jects at  this  time  is  intense  because  of  the  dependence  of 
the  family  upon  these  agencies  for  sustenance. 

38.  Subject  Matter.  The  subject  matter  during  the  au- 
tumn months  may  be  divided  as  follows: 

(a)  Social  Aspect,  (i)  The  preparation  of  the  food 
involving  the  use  of  the  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

(2)  The  immediate  and  remote  sources  of  the  food  sup- 
plies involving  the  grocery,  market  garden  and  farm. 

(b)  Nature  Aspects,  (i)  Recognition  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  so  abundant  at  this  season. 

(2)  Gathering  and  classification  of  seeds  in  the  home 
garden. 

(3)  Use  of  beans,  seeds  and  leaves  in  designs,  room 
decorations  and  strings.  The  social  and  nature  experiences 
should  be  used  parallel  with  each  other. 

S9.  The  First  Day.  The  room  should  be  made  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible  on  the  first  day.     Flowers  should  be  on  the 


recalls  simitar  thinf;s  at  home  and  sugjjests  play.  The 
teacher  should  be  free  to  greet  the  new  children,  secure^ 
their  names  and  addresses  and  attend  to  many  duties  which  ^ 
meet  every  teacher  on  the  first  morning. 

At  nine   ri'dock  the  children  should  be  called  to  order-^ 
by  the  ringin;:  of  the  triangle  or  the  bell.     If  there  are  two, 
teachers,   one   should   take  care   of   the   youngest   group   of ' 
children  and  the  other,  the  older  group.     The  two  groups 
gather    aroumi    their   respective   tables    for   a    short    social  ( 
|)criod.     They  may  recite  one  or  two  Mother  Goose  Rh\Tnes, 
or   i)lay   a   !;;imc   of  learning  each  other's  names.     For  in- 
stance, the  iL-icher  holds  a  small  rubber  ball  in  her  hand. 
The  grou])  rtT-ites:  j 

Baa,  baa,  black  slieep, 

Have  you  any  wool*  I 

Ves  sir,  ves  sir,  tliree  bags  tull. 

Ono  !f>r  tile  mastw,  | 

One  for  the  dame,  I 

And  one  for  the  little  child 

Who  tells  us  his  name. 

At  the  w(ir=t-.,  "One  for  the  little  child  who  tells  us  his' 
name,"  the  ttaclier  rolls  the  ball  to  a  child,  who  then  tells, 
his  name  ami  rolls  the  ball  back  to  her. 

At  9:10  I  Ik-  children  are  called  to  the  Director  of  the 
kindersarten.  They  sit  down  before  her  on  straw  mats.  A 
short  conversation  about  a  toy,  some  familiar  flowers,  or  a 
picture  follnws.  Three  or  four  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  are 
lold  idgvliier.  If  any  iino  "f  the  children  in  the  group 
vnliimviT';  tu  (vl1  ;i  rliyim,'  ai".U',   he  should  be  e:ico«ra:ged 

should 
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cracker  has  been  eaten  for  lunch,  the  children  return  to 
their  tables.  Here  it  is  best  to  have  free  play  with  the 
materials  so  that  the  children  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  the  various  materials,  and  also  that  the 
teacher  may  discover  each  child's  stage  of  development  and 
plan  further  work  to  meet  his  needs. 

The  game  period  follows  out-of-doors,  and  races  in 
the  schoolyard  should  be  free  and  informal.  Another  period 
of  free  work  at  the  tables  is  followed  by  a  short  story.  The 
Three  Bears  or  The  Little  Red  Hen.  Each  child  then  says 
goodbye  to  the  teacher  and  goes  home. 

If  possible  the  second  period  at  the  table  should  be 
devoted  to  stringing  kindergarten  beads.  These  are  of 
wood  and  in  the  forms  of  spheres,  cubes  and  cylinders. 
They  are  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  They  should  be  strung 
on  shoelaces  and  each  child  allowed  to  take  his  string  home. 
This  gives  the  children  an  incentive  to  return  the  next  day. 

40.  FIrtt  Week.  Dimng  the  first  week  a  part  of  each 
day  should  be  spent  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
kindergarten  and  with  one  another. 

(a)  Morning  Exercises.  The  morning  exercise  should 
consist  of  simple  greeting  games  to  learn  the  names  of  the 
children,  simple  finger  plays  and  Mother  Goose  Rhjmies. 
Pictures  of  the  rhymes  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  stimu- 
lating oral  expression  and  for  room  decoration. 

(b)  Rhythms.     Simple  walking  and  clapping  rhythms. 

(c)  Table  Periods.  The  play  with  material  should  be 
free  in  order  that  the  children  may  become  acquainted  with 
their  varied  possibilities. 

(i)  Clay,  Free  play,  suggestions  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  be  made. 

(2)  Blocks.  Free  play  to  discover  their  characteristics 
and  to  enable  the  children  to  take  them  out  of  the  boxes 
and  to  put  them  away  in  an  orderly  way.  Suggestions 
thcMild  be  given  how  to  build  furniture  and  houses. 

(3)  Drawing,  Freehand  with  crayons.  Suggestions  of 
hooaes  and  people  to  be  drawn. 
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(d)  Excursions.  Excursions  may  be  taken  to  the 
school  or  a  neighborhood  garden  to  gather  seeds,  or  the 
children  may  be  given  marked  envelopes  in  which  to  place 
seeds  gathered  at  home  and  bring  to  school. 

(e)  Stories.  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  The  LitUe  Red 
Hen  and  The  Pancake. 

41.  Second  and  Third  Weeks.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week 
the  children  have  become  accustomed  to  obeying  the  sig- 
nals, so  that  the  regular  program  may  be  easily  begun. 

(a)  Subject  for  the  Week.  The  preparation  of  food 
in  the  home,  involving  the  use  of  the  kitchen. 

(b)  Morning  Exercises.  Pictures  of  children  or  fam- 
ily at  table.  Personal  experiences  of  a  few  children  in  their 
own  kitchens  and  the  equipment  in  their  home  kitchens. 
Pictures  of  kitchen,  also  real  toy  utensils. 

(c)  Rhythms.  Simple  walking,  clapping  and  stooping 
rhythms. 

(d)  Table  Periods,  (i)  Blocks.  Building  of  stoves, 
table  and  sink.     Playing  with  utensils. 

(2)  Clay  Modeling.  Modeling  of  utensils,  pans,  kettles, 
and  spoons. 

(3)  Construction.  Coloring  of  linoleum  for  floor  of  box, 
in  checker-board  pattern.  Snipping  fringes  for  paper  table- 
cover,  setting  table  for  lunch  of  crackers. 

(4)  Nature  Experiences.  Making  of  pattern  with  beans 
and  macaroni,  or  beans  and  snake  grass.  Stringing  of 
beans  and  macaroni.  Excursions  around  the  neighborhood 
gathering  leaves  to  make  into  crowns  and  aprons,  and  long 
strings  for  room  decoration. 

(e)  Songs.     Mother  Goose  Rhymes  sung  to  the  scale,  as: 

Jack  and  Jill. 

Little  Miss  Muffet. 

Jack  be  Nimble. 

Bye  Baby  Bunting  —  Crowninshield. 

Seven  Ships  a-Sailing  —  Neidlinger. 

(f)  Stories.     Repetition  of  Mother  Goose  Rhymes. 

Little  Red  Hen. 
The  Pancake. 
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(g)  OuT-OP-DooR  Games.    Cat  and  Mouse. 

Racing  games,  tag. 
Simple  bouncing  games. 
42.  Fourtli  and  Fifth  Weeks,     (a)  Social  Subject.        The 
serving  of  food  in  the  home  involving  the  use  of  the  dining 
room. 

(b)  Morning  Exercises.  Pictures  of  dining  rooms. 
Recall  through  questions  and  conversation  the  children's 
own  experiences.  Name  the  articles  of  furniture,  defining 
the  use  of  these  furnishings. 

(c)  Rhythms.  Walking,  clapping,  stamping,  tip  toe  and 
skipping. 

(d)  Table  Periods,  (i)  Blocks,  Building  of  tables  and 
chairs,  buffet  and  china  closet. 

(2)  Clay.  Modeling  of  dishes  freely.  Modeling  of  cup 
and  saucer  with  model  on  the  table;  small  set  of  dishes; 
cup  and  saucer  and  two  plates;  cream  pitcher  and  sugar 
bowl;  knife,  fork  and  spoon.  Afterwards,  enamel  with 
white  paint. 

(3)  Cutting.  Cutting  of  table  cloth  of  white  paper, 
napkins   and  sideboard  cover  for  block  or  paper  furniture. 

(4)  Construction.  Making  of  paper  furniture  for  box 
dining  room.  Room  to  be  papered  with  wall  paper.  Paper 
eover  for  table  and  sideboard,  also  paper  napkins.  De- 
signs for  borders  for  table  and  buffet  runners  and  borders 
for  seed  envelopes. 

(e)  Nature  Experiences.  Making  of  envelopes  for 
seeds,  to  be  put  away  until  Spring. 

(f)  Songs.  Repetition  of  former  songs  with  the  addi- 
tion •£  Hickory,  Dickory  Dock,  by  Elliot;  The  Crooked  Man, 
by  Crowninshield;  The  Wind,  by  Eleanor  Smith. 

(g)  Stories.  Repetition  of  former  stories;  also  Thimble 
Biscuit,  by  Maude  Lindsay. 

(h)  Games  Out-op-Doors.  Cheese  it.  Stoop  tag,  Ball 
games. 

4S.  Bbtii  and  Serenfii  Weeks,  (a)  Social  Subject.  The 
source  of  the  food  supply  in  the  neighborhood,  the  grocery. 

▼•Ll.il|.S 
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(b)  Morning  Exercises.  Conversation  about  the  store, 
experiences  there,  why  we  have  stores  for  all  sorts  of  mer- 
chandise. The  general  appearance  of  the  window  and 
interior;  have  pictures  of  a  few  stores.  Excursions  to  the 
grocery  near  by.  Buying  a  basket  of  grapes  to  make  jelly 
for  the  winter,  sugar,  paraflSn  and  glasses. 

(c)  Blocks.     Building   of  store,   counters  and   shelves. 

(d)  Clay  Modeling.  Modeling  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
seen  at  the  store.  Put  them  away  to  dry,  if  results  are 
good  enough.     Color,  when  dry. 

(e)  Construction.  Blocks  glued  together  for  the 
furnishing  of  a  permanent  store,  to  be  built  in  a  large 
canned-fruit  box.  Clay  fruits  and  vegetables  when  colored 
are  to  be  put  in  this  store.  Folding  of  pocket  books  to 
hold  money  when  buying  at  the  store. 

(f)  Cutting.  Paper  money  marked  with  ntunerals  / 
to  V  to  denote  money  value.  • 

(g)  Drawing.  Drawing  of  store  windows  and  groceries. 
Making  of  pictures  of  people  buying  at  the  store.  Drawing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

(h)  Nature  Experiences.  Actual  making  of  jelly, 
pouring  into  small  glasses,  sealing  and  putting  away  for  the 
Thanksgiving  celebration. 

(i)  Recipe,  i  basket  of  grapes.  Children  wash  grapes, 
place  in  kettle  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Strain.  Children 
measure  i  cup  juice  to  i  cup  sugar  into  another  kettle. 
Boil  twenty  minutes.  Children  measure  into  glasses.  Set 
aside  until  next  day.  Paraffin  the  jelly  and  put  away  in 
closet. 

Caution.  Where  schools  are  not  equipped  for  cooking, 
some  other  exercise,  which  the  pupils  and  teacher  can  work 
out  with  the  material  at  hand,  should  be  substituted. 

(2)  Drawing.  Drawing  of  a  tree  after  losing  leaves, 
wiih  a  squirrel  in  the  tree  or  on  the  ground. 

(3)  Cutting.  Autumn  leaves,  oak  and  maple.  Color- 
ing in  autumn  tints  Stringing  of  acorns  an^  thorn 
apples. 
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(i)   Songs.    Repetition  of  former  songs. 

The  Grocery  Boy,    Corinne  Brown. 
Come  Little  Leaves,    Eleanor  Smith, 
(j)   Stories.     The  Pumpkin.    Angela  Keyes. 

Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff.    Dasent. 
(k)  Games.     Bean  bag  races,  ball  tossing,  ball  rolling. 
Sense     games    with    fruits    and    vegetables.     (See  Games, 
page  73) 

44.^ Eighth  Week.  Hallowe'en  Festival.  (See  Festivals, 
page  22.) 

46.  Ninth  and  Tenth  Weeks,  (a)  Social  Subjects.  The 
remote  source  of  all  supplies.     The  farm;  the  farm  animals. 

(b)  Morning  Exercises.  Conversation.  The  naming 
and  recognition  of  common  farm  animals  —  pig,  cow,  horse, 
sheep,  chickens,  turkeys.  Telling  of  care  for  animals  on  the 
farm.  Pictures  of  animals  to  reinforce  conversation.  Chil- 
dren's experiences,  if  vital  and  interesting.  Composition  of 
stories  about  horse,  cow,  chickens  and  pig  to  put  in  the 
Animal  Book. 

(c)  Table  Periods,  (i)  Blocks.  Building  of  farm- 
house, bam,  shelters  for  various  animals. 

(d)  Paper  Cutting.  Paper  cutting  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables found  in  the  grocery  and  on  the  farm.  Coloring  and 
pasting  in  the  Farm  Book.  During  the  conversation  period 
it  may  be  possible  to  give  time  to  a  good  deal  of  composi- 
tion on  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  their  uses.  The 
best  compositions  may  be  written  by  the  higher  grades 
for  the  kindergarten  so  that  each  child  may  have  a  copy 
and  paste  it  in  his  book  opposite  the  subject  of  the  com- 
position. 

(e)  Songs.     The  Farm  Animals.    Poulsson. 

Bossy  Cow.    Eleanor  Smith. 
(0   Stories.     Repetition  of  familiar  stories.    (See  Stories, 
page  60.)     Old  Dobbin.    Anonymous. 
(g)  Games.     Pass  Piunpkin. 

Sense  games  with  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Review  of  old  games. 
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46.  Eleventh  Week,  (a)  Celebration  op  Thanksgiving. 
(See  Festivals,  page  23.) 

(b)  Drawing.     Farm    animals,    fniits    and    vegetables. 

(c)  Clay  Modeling.  Making  of  farm  animals.  This 
will  bear  a  good  deal  of  repetition  in  order  to  obtain  the 
control  necessary  to  a  good  restdt.  The  best  animals 
should  be  kept  for  the  model  farm  to  be  made  later. 

(d)  Cutting  and  Coloring.  Folding  of  paper  book, 
cutting  and  coloring  of  animals  to  be  pasted  in  book. 

(e)  Nature  Experiences.  Repetition  of  former  expe- 
riences with  squirrel,  modeling  of  squirrel  and  farm  animals. 
Care  of  animals  on  the  farm;  food  and  shelter  for  them. 
If  possible  have  a  pair  of  rabbits  in  school,  that  the 
children  may  care  for  them  daily  and  develop  sympathy 
for  animals.  Making  home  for  rabbits  out  of  large  box. 
Modeling  of  clay  dish  for  food.  Modeling  of  carrots  and 
heads  of  cabbage  and  lettuce. 

(f)  Songs.     Repetition  of  former  songs. 

Thanksgiving  Song.    Eleanor  Smith. 

(g)  Stories.     Repetition  of  familiar  stories. 

The  Big  Red  Apple.    Maude  Lindsay. 

47.  Twelfth  Week,  (a)  Social  Subject.  The  farm,  con- 
tinued.    Making  of  a  farm  in  the  sand  table  or  on  a  table  top. 

(b)  Construction.  Making  of  paper  house,  bam, 
chicken  coop,  pig*s  trough  and  pen,  sheepfold.  Cutting  of 
real  com  shocks  into  pieces  8  inches  long,  and  binding 
several  of  these  together  with  a  rubber  band  to  make  a 
shock  of  com  for  the  com  field. 

(c)  Clay.  Modeling  of  fruits  and  vegetables  grown 
on  the  farm,  continued.  Modeling  of  pimipkins,  painting 
with  orange  water  colors  and  placing  in  model  farm  among 
the  corn  shocks.  Modeling  of  farm  animals  to  be  placed 
in  the  farm. 

(d)  Christmas.  The  work  directly  following  Thanksgiv- 
ing should  center  about  Christmas  and  the  coming  of 
Santa  Claus.  The  poem.  The  Night  Before  Christnuis 
(see  page  234),  is  a  good  subject  about  which  to  group  the 
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work  of  the  kindergarten.  The  building  blocks  may  be 
used  to  illustrate  the  various  parts  of  the  story.  The  con- 
structive and  art  activities  lend  themselves  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  toys  and  the  pictorial  representation  of  Santa 
coming  in  his  sleigh  and  filling  the  stockings.  The  altruis- 
tic instinct  is  developed  through  the  making  of  a  present 
for  members  of  the  family. 

Songs,  stories,  games  and  rhymes  center  about  the  coming 
festival.  Excursions  to  the  store  or  woods  to  get  the  Christ- 
mas tree  and  the  trimming  of  the  tree  culminate  in  the  festi- 
val day  of  celebration  on  the  last  day  of  school  for  the  year. 
48.  ¥^t6r  Program.  Since  the  fall  program  gives  a  model 
for  the  time  allowed  each  division  of  the  week's  work,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  give  in  detail  a  program  for  the  work 
of  the  winter  term. 

(a)  Subject  Matter.  The  subject  matter  in  the  winter 
term  is  grouped  about  the  activities  of  the  community,  as 
they  are  most  prominent  at  that  time.  The  nature  sub- 
jects are  those  which  are  illustrative  of  the  weather  condi- 
tions and  the  activities  resulting  from  these  conditions. 
The  winter  term  usually  ends  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Easter  festival. 

(i)  Social  Subjects: 

Homes  and  stores  of  the  neighborhood. 

Care  of  the  streets  in  winter. 

Ways  of  communication  from  house  to  house. 

Work  of  the  postman. 

Assembly  of  large  numbers  of  people  in  commun- 
ity buildings. 
(2)  Nature  Subjects: 

Moon  and  stars. 

Snow  and  ice. 

Snowballing. 

Riding  on  sleds. 

Sleigh  riding. 

Skating. 

Care  of  plants  indoors  and  the  anticipation  of  Easter. 
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(3)  Excursions: 

Going  otft-of-doors  to  play  in  the  snow. 
Sleigh  riding. 

Going  to  the  florist's  shop  for  flowers  to  decorate 
the  schoolroom  at  Easter  time. 

(4)  Building  with  Blocks : 

Blocks  to  build  houses,  interior  and  exterior  of  stores. 

Churches  and  schools. 

Sidewalks  and  street  lamps. 

Toboggan  slides. 

Building  of  florist  shop  and  shelves  for  flowers. 

(5)  Constructive  Occupations: 

Paper  construction  of  houses,  churches  and  schools. 

Furniture  for  a  school. 

Postman's  cap  and  bag. 

Folding  paper    envelopes    to    be    used    later    for 

valentines. 
Making  valentines. 
Construction  of  dry  goods  store.    (See  Hollow  Con^ 

struotion,  page  42.)     Dressing  paper  dolls. 

(6)  Textiles: 

Folding  bolts  of  small  pieces  of  cloth  on  straw- 
board  2x4  inches  for  dry  goods  store. 

Dressing  penny  dolls  or  lo-inch  dolls. 

Making  dress,  coat,  hood  and  mufi  from  patterns 
given  to  the  children. 

(7)  Art  Activities: 

Drawing  houses,  stores,  churches  and  schools. 

Drop  painting  of  stained  glass  windows  for  church. 

Drawing  and  cutting  snow  men. 

Drawing  children  sliding  down  hill  and  snow- 
balling. 

Drawing  florists'  windows  and  early  Spring 
flowers,  the  tulip,  daffodil,  jnissy  willow  and 
Easter  lilv. 

Clay  modeling  flowers  in  i)ots  for  interior  of 
florist's  shop. 
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(b)  Songs: 

The  North  Wind,    Songs  for  a  Little  Child's  Day. 

The  North  Wind,     One  and  Twenty  Songs. 

The  Blacksmith.    Jessie  Gaynor. 

The  Postman,     One  and  Twenty  Songs. 

The  Valentine.     Holiday  Songs. 

The  Snow  Man.     Neidlinger. 

The  Church.     Song  Stories  for  Children. 

Spring  Flowers,     Holiday  Song  Book. 

Pussy  Willow.     One  and  Twenty  Songs. 

(c)  Rhythms  and  Games,     (i)  Ring  Games, 

Loo  by  Loo, 

German  Klapp  Dance.     Hofer  Singing  Games. 
How  do  you  do,  my  Partner.    Hofer  Singing  Games. 
Sally  Go  Round  the  Stars.     English  Folk  Dance. 
Dance  a  Little  Partner.     Hofer  Singing  Games. 
Chain  Skip.     (See  Games,  page  70.) 

(d)  Building.  Blocks  should  be  used  to  build  the 
furniture  of  the  rooms  of  the  house,  and  the  trains  and 
street-cars.  Each  child  should  have  a  set  of  wooden 
furniture  which  he  has  made,  sand  papered  and  stained. 
(See  Work  with  Wood,  page  43.) 

(e)  Textiles.  Rugs  should  be  woven  for  the  doll 
house.  (See  Textiles,  page  31.)  Beds  should  be  dressed 
with  mattresses,  pillows  and  sheets.  Caps  and  aprons 
made  for  house  cleaning. 

(f)  Construction.  Paper  construction  of  furniture  for 
rooms  made  of  boxes.  Wall  paper  for  walls  of  rooms. 
Construction  of  street  cars;  May  baskets.  (See  Paper 
Construction,  page  33.) 

(g)  Art  Activities,  (i)  Drawing.  Drawinj:;  of  trains 
and  street  cars;  designs  for  wall  paper;  drawing  and  cutting 
of  flowers,  birds,  moths,  hens  and  chickens  and  rabbits. 
Drawing  children  jumping  roix;,  flying  kites,  and  roller 
skating. 

(2)  Clay  Modeling.  Clay  modeling  of  birds,  hens,  chickens 
and  rabbits;  dishes  and  utensils  to  be  used  in  the  doll  house. 
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■  XATrRj;  Work.  Makinj;  a  real  garden,  planting 
■liuni':,  pansies  and  morning;  K'^ries  in  the  flower 
1,   and  radishes,  onions  and  lettuce  in  the  vegetable 

Songs: 

Lfl  Us  Make  a  Garden.     Lilts  and  Lyrics, 

In    My    Link    Garden    Bed.     Songs    of    a    Little 

Child's  Day. 
/"  Ihe  Springlime.     Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Day. 
The  Robin.     Alys  Bently. 
Springtime.     One  and  Twenty  Songs. 
Tlie  .Swinn.     One  and  Twentv  Songs.  I 

The  Train.     One  and  Twenty  Songs,  ' 

Ihiiulclions.     Thirty-Six  Songs  by  Grant  Schaeffer. 
Tlif  Dandelion.     Music  Primer  No.  i. 
riic  h'louers.     Music  priiner  No.  i- 
RiivriiMs  AND  Games: 

Dramatization  of  jumping  rnpe  and  rolling  hoopSii 
Dramatization  of  rollei"  skating. 
Dramatization  of  the  train, 
/  Went  to   Visit  a   Friend  One  Pay. 
-Simple  May  polf. 
Pnp  Goes  the  Weasel. 
Hall  bouncing  out-of-doors. 
('i>ni|",'titivc  and  racing  games. 
DninKiii;^annn  ..f  swin-  and  s.-i-saw. 
iK'li.r   Cumrs.      H;ill    -am.'-;    lli^an    l.a.i;    race;    Hidini; 

,-i:i.|    MmIIivi-   C.-.i-x:   Kliynics, 
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The  Lad  Who  Went  to  the  North  Wind.     Dasent. 

Old  Dobbin,     See  Kindergarten,  Stories,  page  66. 

The  Discontented  Lump  of  Clay, 

The  Little  Snow-GirL    See  Kindergarten,  Stories, 
page  62. 

Black  Sambo, 
49.  Spring  Program.    The  Spring  activities  naturally  cen- 
ter about  the  home  and  garden.     The  home  is  especially 
important  since  many  changes  are  going  on  in  it.     In  the 
Nature  Worid  a  change  is  no  less  apparent. 

(a)  Social  Subjects.  The  changes  in  the  home  and 
environment  and  the  ways  of  communication  from  one  city 
to  another. 

The  games  played  by  children  out-of-doors. 

(b)  Nature  Subjects.  The  change  in  appearance  of 
shrubs. 

Birds  returning  after  the  winter. 
Home  gardens. 

(c)  Conversation.  Conversations  will  be  conducted  as 
hitherto  with  the  aid  of  pictures  and  experiences  of  the 
children.  Through  these  conversations  the  aim  will  be  to 
lay  hold  of  the  native  interests  of  the  children  and  give 
them  a  permanent  trend. 

(d)  Excursions.  Excursions  should  be  taken  to  see 
garden  plots  near;  to  furniture  and  wall  paper  stores;  to 
neighboring  yards  to  see  young  chickens,  rabbits  and  ducks. 
Daily  trips  to  the  children's  gardens  should  be  made  to  see 
that  all  watering,  planting  and  weeding  of  plants  is  care- 
fully done. 

80.  Books  tor  Teachers.     The    following    books    will   be 
found  helpful.     They  are  inexpensive  and  may  be  procured 
by  writing  the  publishers,  or  through  any  local  dealer. 
(a)  Books  op  Stories: 

The  Story   Teller's  Book,    O 'Grady  and  Throop. 

Rand  McNally  Co. 
Stories  of  Mother  Goose  Village,     Madge  A.   Big- 
ham.    Rand  McNally  Co. 


Fairy    Talcs  from    Many  Lands.      Katfiai^-|"'^yTe. 

E.  P.  Duttcn  &  Co. 
Fairy  Tales  and  Fables.     Jas,  Baldwin,     American 

Honk  Co. 
Stories   of   Uumhle    Friends.     K.    Pyle.     American 

It.Hjk  Co. 
The    Animal    .Story    Book.     Andrew    Lang.      Lonjj- 

Slories     mid      Slnry     Telling.     Angela     Keyes.      D, 

Ai.pk'lon  C. 
EasI  of  the  Snu  and   West  of  the  Moon.     Gudmn 

Tlinnisen.     R^w  Peterson  &  Co, 
The   Slory    TrlUr.     Maude  Lindsay.     Lothrop-Lee 

&  Shcpphanl  Co. 
Crimm's   Fairy   Talcs.      MaeJMillaii  Co. 
l)iini>h   Fairy   Tulcs  and  Lcjiends.     Hans  Christian 

Anderson.     I'mlerick  A.  Stokes  &  Co. 
A   Kiiulergnrlni  Slorv  Book.     Jane  Hoxie,     Milton 

lin.dley  Cm. 
Fairy  Talcs.     Marion  Lansing,     Ginn  &  Co. 
I^el>f>er  and  Soil.    Howard  Pyle.     Harper  &  Co. 
iiuKs  ni-  Pm:,Ms; 

Mother  Cinose  Rhymes.     McLaughlin. 
A   Hook  of  Xinsery  Rhymes.     Chas,  Welsh,     D.  C, 

(iradnl   IWtr:'   ,V,.,    i.     Alexander  &-  Blake.      Chas, 
i:.   MuTill  \  Co. 
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Sing  Song,     Christina  Rossetti.     MacMillan  Co. 

A  Child* s  Garden  of  Verses.     Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son.    E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

The  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes,     Chas.   Robinson. 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

Little  Folks  Lyrics,     Frank  Bempster  Sherman.    E. 
P.  Button  &  Co. 
(c)  Song  Books: 

Songs  for    Children.     Bora   Buckingham.     Milton 
Bradley  &  Co. 

Mother  Goose  Songs.     Ethel  Crowninshield.     Mil- 
ton Bradley  &  Co. 

Holiday   Songs,     Emilie    Poulsson.     Milton    Brad- 
ley &  Co. 

Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Day.     Poulsson  &   Smith. 
Milton  Bradley  &  Co. 

Eleanor  Smith  Music  Course.     Book  i.     American 
Book  Co. 

Modern    Music    Primer,     Eleanor    Smith.     Silver 
Burdett  &  Co. 

Song  Primer.     Alys  Bentley.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

One  and  Twenty  Songs,     Corinne  Brown.     Ander- 
son Publishing  Co. 

Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers,     G.  Neidlinger.     G. 
Schirmer  &  Co. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  advantage  has  the  child  entering  first  grade 
with  kindergarten  training  over  the  child  lacking  this 
training? 

2.  What  factors  would  influence  your  selection  of  ma- 
terials for  the  kindergarten? 

3.  Why  should  the  suggestive  method  be  used  rather 
than  the  dictative  method  in  introducing  a  new  subject 
to  the  children? 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  experimentation  with  materials? 
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What  is  the  value  of  the  repetition  of  a  play  with  blocks, 
clay  or  paper? 

5.  What    branches    of   the   program  aid  oral  expression 
especially?     Physical  development  especially? 

6.  What  factors  must  the  teacher  bear  in  mind  in  her 
selection  of  songs?     In  the  teaching  of  the  song? 

7.  Why  should  the  rhythm  period  be  separate  from  the 
regular  game  period  of  the  kindergarten? 

8.  What    is    the    danger    of    over-stimulation    through 
games  and  rhythmic  dances? 

9.  Of  what  character  are  the   dramatizations  of  little 
children  under  six  years  of  age? 

10.  What    stories    should    be    told    to    little    children? 
Why  is  it  difficult  for  them  to  dramatize  stories? 
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PRIMARY  READING 

1.  ^pfirtuice  of  Reading.  Reading  and  story-telling  com- 
bine to  form  the  most  important  study  with  which  the  child 
has  to  deal  in  the  first  three  years  of  school  life.  Reading  proper 
bas  as  its  problem  the  mastery  of  the  written  and  printed  forms 
of  language,  combining  with  these  formal  exercises  as  much 
interesting  thought  as  possible.  The  regular  story-telling  and 
story-reproduction  emphasize  interest  and  appreciation,  but 
should  also  contribute  constantly  to  livelier  reading.  The  for- 
mal reading  exercises  and  drill  should  be  offset  by  good  story- 
tdling;  thus  children  will  grow  steadily  in  a  love  for  reading 
matter  as  well  as  in  power  to  read.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that 
the  teacher  be  skilled  in  both  phases  of  this  problem  and  in  their 
constant  and  intimate  combination. 

S.  Hethods  DlBcnsMd  Several  methods  have  been  employed 
by  teachers  in  dealing  with  the  reading  problem,  as,  the  old 
alphabet  method,  the  phonic  method,  the  sentence  method. 
The  teacher  should  understand  them  all,  and  the  special  merit 
that  lies  in  each. 

The  Alphabet  Method.    This  dealt  with  names  of  letters 

rather  than  with  their  sound-values,  and  was  a  clumsy  and 

wasteful  approach  to  the  mastery  of  word  and  sentence  forms. 

It  was  dry  and  formal,  and  gave  drills  even  on  meaningless 
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syllables,  as,  ob,  ib,  cb.  It  was  needlessly  tiresome  and  mun- 
tetestixig  to  children.  The  mastery  of  the  names  of  the  letters 
used  in  spelling  and  dictionary  work  can  easily  be  gained  later 
on,  when  needed.  They  are  not  needed  in  first  learning  to  read. 

Teoc  Phonic  Method.  Here  sounds  of  letters  are  learned  as 
a  basis  for  analyzmg  and  interpreting  new  words  and  framing 
up  new  word  forms.  A  new  word  is  pronounced  slo^y  and 
clearly  until  its  sounds  are  plainly  distinguished.  PiBCtice  is 
necessary  in  assodatix^  the  sounds  with  their  appropriate  letter 
forms.  As  fast  as  children  learn  the  dementary  sounds  and  can 
combine  them  readily,  they  are  able  to  interpret  new  words  and 
can  hdp  themselves.  From  this  point  on  they  make  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  quick  mastery  of  new  words  and  thus  hdp  themselveB. 
This  method  furnishes  the  diildren  with  a  key  with  which  they 
can  quiddy  unlodc  the  mysteries  presented  in  new  words,  as 
fast  as  they  come.  In  fact,  the  little  folks  enjoy  this  eflbrt 
to  pronounce  new  words.  With  their  experience  in  o^mKinitig 
familiar  sounds  they  find  it  easy  to  nmster  most  words  and  to 
read  for  themselves.  This  devdopment  of  self-rdiance  in  word 
interpretation  and  reading  is  one  of  the  best  achievements  in 
primary  work. 

The  Word  Method.  In  this  method  the  single  word  is  used 
as  the  unit.  The  word-form  is  taught  as  a  single  whole,  with- 
out reference  to  letters  that  compose  it.  The  word  is  memorized 
as  a  symbolic  unit,  and  each  new  word  is  to  be  photographed 
upon  the  memory  as  a  separate  thing.  It  has  one  advantage, 
in  that  it  expresses  an  idea  that  can  be  represented  by  an  object 
or  a  picture.  But  the  memorizing  of  such  separate  w>rd-forms 
gives  little  ability  to  interpret  new  words.  It  is  a  vast  and  almost 
endless  labor  to  memorize  such  a  limitless  succession  of  new 
words,  without  a  phonetic  key.  The  word  also  is  not  the  real 
unit  of  thought,  but  the  sentence  is,  and  a  pure  word  method 
gives  a  halting,  stilted  reading  that  s€nmds  very  mechanical. 
The  word  method,  strictly  enforced,  is  faulty  on  the  phonetic 
side,  by  failing  to  use  the  phonetic  elements.  It  is  faulty  on  the 
sentence  side,  because  it  fails  to  grasp  the  single  word  in  its 
larger  rdations  in  the  sentence.    Both  the  phonetic  and  the 
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Word  methcxi,  alone  considered,  show  a  tendency  toward  the 
purely  fonnal  and  mechanical.  Whole  sets  of  reading  books  have 
been  btiilt  upon  this  fonnal  routine.  The  tendency  of  such  un- 
relieved memory  drills  is  to  stifle  thought  and  to  make  children 
mere  parrots. 

The  Sentence  Method.  Here  not  the  letter,  the  sound,  nor 
the  word,  but  the  sentence^  the  unit  of  thought  in  reading.  The 
argument  for  the  sentence  method  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

The  sentence  is  the  nattu"al  unit  of  thought,  and  is  used  xm- 
OQnsdously  by  children  (as  well  as  by  their  elders)  before  they 
have  any  training  in  reading.  The  child's  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  expressed  in  short,  simple  sentences..  In  conversa- 
tion and  in  story-telling  he  is  already  quite  familiar  with  these 
sentence  forms.  They  express  the  things  that  interest  him  and 
command  his  attention.  A  child  recognizes  the  form  of  a  short 
sentence,  and  grasps  it  as  a  whole.  By  this  means  he  can  be 
taught  things  of  real  value  and  with  natural  expression  in  his 
first  lesson.  Then  his  attention  can  be  drawn  to  the  separate 
words  and  afterwards  to  the  elementary  sounds  in  the  words. 
We  may  even  go  one  step  farther  and  say  that  the  larger  unit 
will  lie  in  the  background,  for  both  teacher  and  children,  as  the 
thing  of  chief  interest.  A  good  story  may  well  be  the  basis  of  the 
early  reading  lessons. 

Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods.  Looking  back  at  this  sub- 
ject of  primary  reading  in  all  its  bearings,  we  may  conclude 
that  a  wise  method  in  reading  is  both  analytic  and  synthetic. 
It  may  begin  with  sentences  taken  from  a  story,  analyze  these 
into  their  words,  and  the  words  into  their  elementary  sounds 
(analytic).  But  it  consists  equally  of  self-active  movement  by 
which  children  combine  sounds  into  words  and  words  into 
sentences  (synthetic).  The  analytic  movement  uses  all  three 
of  these  methods,  and  the  synthetic,  or  constructive,  method 
also  employs  them  all.  It  is  quite  evident  therefore  that  the 
natural  thought  process,  both  cominjj  and  going,  involves  all  of 
these  methods  and  cannot  dis]xinsc  with  any  of  them.  Any  one 
of  these  methods  is  a  very  narrow  and  partial  view  of  the  whole 
process  of  learning. 
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The  important  thing  in  teaching  is  so  to  guide  the  children, 
both  in  the  analytic  process  of  ptdling  sentences  and  words  to 
pieces  and  again  in  the  btdlding-up  process,  constructing  words 
and  sentences,  that  they  will  do  the  work  themselves  and  will 
thus  gain  the  power  to  stand  on  their  own  feet — ^that  is,  to 
help  themselves  in  interpreting  and  in  expressing  new  reading 
matter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  development  of  these  individual 
methods  as  complete  independent  processes  has  led  on  the  one 
side  toward  highly  formal  and  mechanical  results,  with  a  marked 
tendency  to  dry,  formal  drills.  On  the  other  side,  the  neglect 
of  the  mastery  of  forms  and  the  over-emphasis  of  mere  story- 
telling has  produced  careless,  helpless  readers  who  have  not 
mastered  the  reading  technique. 

As  stated  before,  the  regular  telling  of  choice  stories  and  their 
full  reproduction  by  the  children,  often  in  the  dramatized  form, 
should  run  daily  parallel  to  the  regular  reading  exercises  and 
drills.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  such  well-mastered  stories 
as  a  fundamental  cultural  part  of  early  education.  The  mastery 
and  combination  of  all  these  methods  requires  a  certain  breadth 
and  versatility  in  the  teacher,  but  it  is  not  an  over  difficult 
problem,  and  it  adds  greatly  to  the  teacher's  own  interest  in 
what  she  is  teaching  and  develops  also  an  appreciation  for  good 
stories  and  literature. 

The  place  and  importance  of  the  oral,  story-telling  work  in 
primary  grades  is  more  fully  discussed  on  pages  119  and  371 
of  this  volume. 

3.  How  to  Unify  Methods.  The  best  results  in  reading 
seems  to  be  obtained  by  beginning  with  the  sentence  method, 
and  by  using  the  sentences  given  by  the  pupils  themselves  in 
reply  to  questions  from  the  teacher.  The  questions  should 
always  be*  about  some  familiar  object  and  framed  so  that  the 
child  will  give  definite  sentences  as  the  answers. 

The  object  should  have  some  definite  attraction  in  itself, 
be  present  and  passed  from  one  pupil  to  another  for  close 
observation.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  pretty  flower,  a  red  apple, 
a  whistle,  a  top,  a  ball,  a  doll,  a  pet  kitten,  or  any  other 
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object  that  is  easy  to  get  and  is  attractive  to  children  from 
five  to  six  years  of  age.  In  any  case,  an  informal  talking 
exercise  should  precede  any  formal  reading  lesson,  until  the 
children  become  acquainted  and  feel  at  home  in  the  school- 
room. 

A.  Earl;  Lessons,  (a)  The  First  Lesson.  Children  ■will 
soonest  forget  their  shyness  and  homesickness  in  some  occupa- 
tion that  will  absorb  all  their  energies  by  its  interest.  There- 
fore, let  each  beginner  on  the  first  morning,  for  instance,  take 
the  ball  in  his  hands  and  find  out  something  to  tell  you  about 
it;  or  have  several  different  balls,  one  for  each  child.  One 
may  be  of  rubber,  another  of  yam  with  a  bright  leather  cover; 
a  third  may  be  of  celluloid,  gayly  colored;  a  fourth,  of  glass; 
a  fifth,  an  ordinary  baseball. 

Call  each  child  by  name  and  get  the  statement  from  each, 
"I  have  a  ball,"  in  reply  to  your  questions,  "  What  have  you, 
Anna? ",  "  What  have  you,  John  ? ",  "  What  have  you,  Dora? ", 
"What  have  you.  Harry?",  "What  have  you,  Gertrude?", 
passed  rapidly  from  one  to  another.  In  the  same  way,  get 
other  short,  natural  sentences  called  out  by  the  question, 
"What  color  is  your  ball?";  as,  "My  ball  is  black."  "My 
ball  is  red."  "  My  ball  is  white."  "  My  ball  is  red  and  white." 
Other  questions  will  bring;  "My  ball  is  hard."  "My  ball  is 
soft."  "This  is  a  rubber  ball."  "This  is  a  glass  ball." 
"This  is  a  yam  ball."     "This  is  a  celluloid  ball."' 

Cautions,  (i)  Do  not  hurry  the  children  into  nervousness 
and  self-consciousness,  but  work  rapidly  yourself,  keep 
mterest  active  and  thus  get  rapid  work  from  the  children. 

(j)  During  this  and  all  similar  exercises  be  natural  and 
informal,  as  in  ordinary  conversation. 

(3)  Note  peculiarities  of  speech,  make  necessary  corrections 
quietly  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  cause  embarrassment. 
"Say  it  this  way,  Anna."  If  the  child  shows  nervousness, 
pass  to  the  next  pupil,  without  insisting  upon  compliance. 

i&y  be  euler  to  get  than  balls  and  will  have  much  interest  (or  th» 


"Who  told  me  what  to  write  on  the  board?"  "Look  at 
the  statem(.'nt  and  tell  it  to  me  .-igaiii."  "  How  many  know 
the  first  wur.l  I  wrote?"  ''What  is  it,  John?"  "Show  the 
woril  /  whcvr  !  wrote  it."  "Gertrude,  what  was  the  next 
weird'"  "I  Liny,  show  mc  have."  "Anna,  show  me  /." 
"John,  ti-ll  II M'  ilic  first  two  words."  "I  ftniif— what.  Harry?"  , 
"  Sliiiw  n»-  ^'.■!|i.■l-^■  it  says  u  ball,  Anna."  "Tell  me  the  second-. 
Word,  i)nr;L  "  "Show  have  upon  the  board."  "Now.  the  | 
last  wi.nl,  I)iir,\."  "All  teD  tlie  first  word."  "John,  touch 
the  hi-t  woi-.l,'  "  What  is  it.  Anna?"  "  Read  and  touch  the 
lirst  uvn  \v.,r-ls,  Harry."  "The  last  two,  Dora."  "Read  I 
the  wlir-U'  liiii'  us  1  point,  class."  "Anna,  read  it  alone."  I 
"  Wlcii  is  thr  ii.iuie  of  this  dot?"  "Who  remembers  why' 
1  pm  it  tliin'"  "That  is  fine,.  You  have  all  done  well. 
\'<Ai  will  \,.'  I'jmoua  readers  one  of  these  days,  NoW 
puss  ti>  tlif  '''.irj  and  see  if  you  can  write  the  word  hall  as  I 
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Cautions,  (i)  The  above  reading  lesson  will  be  easily 
accomplished  in  ten  minutes  or  less,  and  it  should  not  be 
continued  longer.  Everything  is  new  to  the  children,  their 
nerves  are  at  a  high  tension  and  they  soon  become  fatigued. 

(2)  During  these  blackboard  lessons  be  very  careful  not 
to  question  so  as  to  cause  the  child  to  separate  the  article 
from  the  noun.  That  spoils  the  phrasing  so  essential  to 
smoothness  and  expression  in  singing,  talking  or  reading. 

(3)  Teach  children,  by  constant  example  and  usage,  to 
pronounce  a  or  /Ae  as  if  it  were  an  unaccented  syllable  of  the 
noun  to  which  it  belongs. 

(c)  Punctuation  Marks.  Make  no  attempt  to  define 
the  terms  "statement**  or  "sentence."  The  children  grad- 
ually learn  the  meaning  of  the  words  from  the  way  you  use 
them;  also  that  some  of  the  sentences  tell  something;  some 
ask  something,  and  others  command  something.  Thus  you 
combine  language  with  reading,  adding  to  the  child's  knowl- 
edge and  vocabulary. 

The  period  and  question  mark  are  the  punctuation  marks 
in  constant  use  during  the  first  year's  lessons.  Teach  their 
names  and  use  as  indicated,  taking  no  appreciable  time  from 
the  lesson  for  it.  "The  question  mark  is  placed  here  to 
show  that  we  are  through  writing  a  question." 

Keep  in  mind  that  marks  of  punctuation  are  to  indicate 
grammatical  structure,  and  do  not  teach  the  child  to  think 
that  these  marks  control  the  pauses  made  in  reading  aloud. 
The  reading  is  solely  to  interpret  thought  and  feeling  pleas- 
ingly, and  the  sentiment  alone  controls  the  pauses.  Thus, 
an  interrogation  point  sometimes  is  followed  by  the  rising 
inflection  and  sometimes  by  the  falling.  The  period  is  usually 
followed  by  the  falling  inflection  of  the  voice  and  a  full  stop. 
In  negative  sentences,  however,  or  in  those  wherein  strong 
doubt  is  expressed,  the  period  is  followed  by  the  rising  inflec- 
tion or  by  a  long  pause  of  suspension,  according'  to  the  exact 
meaning  to  be  conveyed.  The  child  needs  to  be  trained  to 
keep  his  mind  concentrated  on  what  is  to  be  expressed  and 
to  get  into  hearty  sympathy  with  the  thought  and  feeling 
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in  each  sentence  or  paragraph.  When  this  is  invariably 
followed,  the  expression,  as  a  rule,  will  be  correct  and  the 
pauses  be  naturally  placed  without  any  direct  reference  to 
them.  Reading  as  an  art  is  taught  long  before  it  may  be 
studied  as  a  science. 

(d)  The  Use  of  Capitals.  In  a  similar  way,  the  pupils, 
during  the  first  year,  may  be  taught  three  facts  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  capitals    in  writing,  viz. : 

(i)  People,  when  writing,  begin  every  sentence  with  a 
capital  letter. 

( 2 )  Every  written  name  of  a  person  must  begin  with  a  capital. 

(3)  A  geographical  name,  when  written,  must  begin  with 
a  capital. 

When  a  teacher  has  occasion  to  write  any  sentence  upon 
the  board,  that  sentence  must  always  have  all  the  capitals 
and  punctuation  marks  used  in  their  correct  places,  that 
the  constant  example  may  help  to  establish  for  the  pupil  the 
law  of  usage. 

When  any  sentence  is  drawn  from  a  pupil  in  the  reading 
exercise,  and  the  teacher  turns  to  write  it,  she  remarks  quietly, 
"I  must  begin  this  first  word  with  a  capital  letter,  so  that 
everybody  can  tell  where  the  sentence  commences,"  or  "to 
show  just  where  the  sentence  begins."  Occasionally  ques- 
tion: "What  kind  of  a  letter  did  I  call  this?"  "Why  did 
I  begin  the  first  word  with  a  capital  letter  and  not  the  others 
in  the  sentence?"  No  need  to  take  appreciable  time  for  it. 
The  frequent  recalling  establishes  the  usage.  Make  no 
attempt  to  define  the  word  capital  beyond  substituting  the 
word  large  in  its  stead  at  times. 

When  it  first  happens  that  the  name  of  a  pupil  appears 
in  a  sentence,  the  teacher  remarks  as  she  writes :  "  Now  this 
is  Harry's  name  and  I  shall  begin  it  with  a  capital  H,  so  that 
we  may  pick  it  out  quickly  from  the  other  words,  for  that 
is  the  way  people  write."  Speak  in  a  similar  manner  when- 
ever the  opportunity  occurs,  till  the  rule  for  names  of  people 
is  learned.  In  this  way  the  rule  for  writing  names  of  places 
may  be  taught. 
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6.  Later  Lessons,  (a)  Review.  In  the  next  reading 
lesson  take  the  balls,  recall  for  the  children  the  sentence 
"I  have  a  ball,"  and  write  it  quickly  and  clearly  upon  the 
board.  Then  get  such  sentences  as,  "I  have  a  red  ball," 
"I  have  a  round  ball,"  " I  have  a  pretty  ball,"  by  questioning, 
and  write  each  sentence  as  given.  Treat  the  phrase  /  have 
as  a  unit,  now,  in  the  reading.  Drill  upon  the  new  words  as 
before.  Then  quickly  write  on  various  parts  of  the  board, 
"a  pretty  ball,"  "a  red  ball,"  "a  round  ball,"  a  great  many 
times;  also  in  other  parts  of  the  board  "I  have."  Ask  one 
child  to  point  out  and  another  to  read  each  of  these  phrases. 
Then  do  the  pointing  yourself,  calling  upon  different  children 
to  read.  Work  very  rapidly,  but  very  carefully.  When  any 
child  fails,  have  another  tell  him  and  then  see  that  the  first 
child  is  called  upon  at  intervals  until  he  is  sure.  At  last, 
send  the  class  to  the  board.  "  John  may  erase  /  haije  every- 
where he  finds  it  written.  Dora,  erase  a  pretty  ball.  Harry, 
a  red  ball.  Anna,  a  round  ball,  everywhere  you  can  find  it." 
So  continue  your  directions  until  all  the  phrases  are  erased. 

Previous  to  the  lesson  just  given,  you  should  have  written 
on  the  blackboard  the  four  sentences  given  above  in  order, 
in  reverse  order,  and  again  in  irregular  order,  and  draw  a 
curtain  over  them.  After  the  phrases  have  been  drilled  upon 
as  above,  draw  back  the  curtain;  treat  the  entire  sentences 
as  follows:  "Anna,  read  the  first  sentence;"  "Gertrude,  the 
second;"  "Harry,  the  third;"  "John,  the  fourth;"  "Dora 
may  read  all  of  them."  Treat  in  the  same  way  each  group 
of  sentences.    At  last,  erase  as  read. 

(b)  New  Lesson.  The  following  lesson  should  introduce 
a  change.  Recall  /  have,  and  then  by  use  of  proper  objects 
and  questions  work  out  the  following  sentences: 

I  have  a  flower. 

I  have  a  red  flower. 

I  have  a  pretty  flower. 

I  have  a  pretty  red  flower. 
Drill  on  these  sentences  and  phrases  as  before,  using  also 
the  word  ball  singly  and  in  phrases. 
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We  may  next  introduce  a  new  verb.  For  the  sake  of  the 
action,  this  new  verb  may  well  be  find  or  bring  or  shew. 
The  reading  lesson  will  be  preceded  by  a  talking  exercise  in 
which  the  teacher  constantly  uses  the  new  verb  in  her  re- 
quests, and  this  lesson  when  written  upon  the  board  may 
be: 

Find  a  red  flower. 

Find  a  round  ball. 

Find  a  pretty  ball. 

Find  a  pretty  flower. 

Find  a  red  ball. 

After  a  quick  drill  upon  the  above,  the  teacher  points 
to  the  first  sentence,  saying,  "  Read  this  sentence  to  yourself, 
Harry,  and  do  just  what  it  tells  you.  All  the  rest  watch 
carefully,  to  be  ready  to  help  Harry  if  he  makes  a  mistake." 
Have  sentences  read  and  verified  thus  from  first  to  last,  in 
reverse  order  and  then  irregularly,  pupils  reading  and  working 
silently  all  this  time. 

This  is  the  pupil's  introduction  to  silent  reading,  as 
such,  but  froni  this  time  no  day  should  pass  with- 
out requiring  some  work  of  this  kind,  to  beget  care- 
fulness. In  fact,  at  no  time  during  the  first  year  should 
the  pupil  be  allowed  to  read  any  sentence  orally  until 
he  has  taken  time  first  to  read  it  silently.  This  course, 
rigidly  adhered  to,  is  of  the  utmost  value,  as  it  teaches 
the  child  how  to  study  and  prevents  the  many  bad  habits 
resulting  from  inattention  or  trying  to  do  things  without 
preparation. 

(c)  Action  Sentences.  As  a  child's  life  is  largely  made 
up  of  action,  action  sentences  may  well  be  used  in  the  process 
of  learning  to  read.  In  giving  a  sentence  for  the  first  time, 
use  the  child's  impulse  to  imitate.  If  the  word  hop  is  to  be 
used,  write  it  on  the  board  with  a  capital  and  a  period,  to 
show  that  it  is  a  complete  thought.  Then  let  the  teacher 
perform  the  action,  so  the  child  may  make  the  connection 
between  the  word  and  the  action.  Lastly,  let  the  children 
who  can  "read"  the  sentence  perform  the  action,  or  select 
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a  slow  child  to  perform  it,  and  later  let  him  "read"  the 
sentence,  e.  g.: 

Hop. 

Hop  to  me. 

Hop  to  the  door. 

Run. 

Run  to  me. 

Run  to  the  door. 

Run  around  the  room. 

Hop  around  the  room. 

Other  verbs  that  should  be  taught  early  in  the  term  are 
run,  jump,  walk,  fly,  skip,  hop,  bow,  look,  open,  shut,  give, 
take,  throw',  shake,  laugh,  cry,  sing,  ring,  roll,  hound,  drop, 
erase,  come,  go,  stop,  hide,  bring  and  show.  All  verbs  of  this 
class  are  easy  to  teach,  because  the  meaning  is  shown  in 
each  case  by  the  action  the  word  represents.  Such  words 
as  is,  are,  and,  but,  for,  if,  and  the  like,  must  be  taught  in 
phrases  and  sentences  without  attempt  at  definition.  Pupils 
gain  the  meaning  by  inference. 

(d)  Pictures  and  Reading.  The  value  of  showing  illus- 
trative pictures  with  sentences,  beside  adding  interest, 
emphasizes  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  as  it  is  read. 

If  the  teacher  can  draw  on  the  board,  however  crudely, 
she  can  give  meaning  to  a  vocabulary  insisted  upon  by  the 
superintendent.  Perry  pictures  and  other  illustrations  are 
now  so  cheap  that  a  list  of  words  may  be  readily  made  into 
interesting  reading  through  their  use. 

From  the  picture,  Can't  You  Talk,  a  first  grade  teacher 
made  the  following  reading  lesson.  All  but  two  words  in  the 
lesson  were  in  her  required  list : 

What  do  you  see? 

I  see  the  dog. 

I  see  the  baby. 

I  see  the  cat. 

The  baby  looks  at  the  dog. 

The  dog  looks  at  the  baby. 

Good  morning ! 


Can't  you  talk? 

The  teacher  shoM'ed  the  picture,  and  after  the  children  had 
studied  and  admired  it,  wrote  the  first  sentence  on  the  board. 
The  remaining  sentences  were  either  given  first  by  one  child 
and  read  by  another,  or  supplied  by  the  teacher,  constant 
reference  being  made  to  the  picture.  Later,  the  teacher 
made  a  chart  page  of  the  lesson,  pinning  the  picture  above. 

Nouns  are  illustrated  by  objects,  pictures,  etc.  When 
the  first  pronoun  is  given  in  a  lesson,  the  teacher  quickly 
shows  how  unpleasant  it  would  be  to  keep  repeating  a  person's 
name.  "  And  so  we  use  the  word  he  to  make  it  sound  better, 
that  is  all." 

Conversational  terms  and  phrases  should,  also,  be  early 
taught  in  connection  with  the  blackboard  lessons  and  freely 
used  in  such  lessons  to  give  greater  naturalness  and  variety, 
both  qualities  being  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of  interest  and 
consequent  monotony  of  expression.  The  phrases  and  words 
best  adapted  to  such  use  are  Good  morning;  good  nigkl; 
how  do  yoii  do;  if  you  please  (or,  please);  thank  you;  good  bye; 
by  and  by;  yes;  no;  certainly;  do  you;  will  you;  can  you;  wko; 
what;  why;  ivheit;  where;  there;  very  soon;  at  o}Ke;  immediately. 

The  teaching  of  these  words  should  not  be  hurried.  Teach 
and  use  one  until  learned,  then  introduce  another.  Change 
the  position  of  such  words  and  phrases  in  the  sentences  very 
frequently  and  be  sure  that  each  one  is  taught  and  remem- 
bered as  a  unit,  the  .same  as  a  single  word.  Continue  their 
use  in  blackboard  lessons  throughout  the  first  two  years. 

To  lend  greater  interest  and  promote  natural  expression 
in  these  early  lessons,  be  careful  not  to  dwell  too  long  upon 
the  statement.  Follow  the  suggestion  given  to  teach  and 
use  a  variety  of  action  words,  thus  getting  the  command 
(imperative  sentences)  established.  Also,  teach  the  inter- 
rogative sentence  form  by  questioning  in  such  manner  as  to 
get  a  question  from  the  child  that  may  be  woven  naturally 
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into  the  lesson.  The  lessons  containing  these  three  forms 
»re  far  more  interesting.  Introduce  exclamatory  forms, 
fdso,  when  the  subject  permits. 

(e)  Other  Lessons.  Other  blackboard  lessons  may  be 
worked  out  and  drilled  upon  in  ways  similar  to  the  above, 
combining  the  sentence  method  and  the  word  method  as 
shown.  Each  day  give  two  or  three  new  words,  reviewing 
the  previous  ones.  Keep  the  sentences  very  short  for  the 
first  month,  but  make  a  great  many  new  ones  from  new  com- 
binations of  the  same  words  and  phrases.  Before  the  end 
of  the  first  term  from  ten  to  fifteen  sentences  are  used  in  one 
lesson.  Occasionally  you  should  fill  one  entire  period  with 
review  work,  giving  no  new  words. 

The  great  causes  of  hesitation,  repetition,  stumbling  and 
mistakes  in  reading  during  the  first  three  years  are  due  to 
timidity  and  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  forms  of  the  words 
in  the  sentences  the  pupil  attempts  to  read.  The  great  need 
is,  first,  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  child  and  then  teach  each 
new  word  so  thoroughly  that  he  cannot  forget  it  nor  mistake 
it.  To  this  end,  as  before  said,  always  require  the  child  to 
read  the  sentence  silently  before  he  tries  to  read  it  orally. 
Train  all  to  look  carefully  at  each  sentence  given  to  see  if 
they  can  find  any  new  words  there. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  trouble  for  the  child  is  intro- 
ducing both  articles  into  the  lessons  of  the  first  week,  or  two 
forms  of  the  same  verb.  Introduce  have  thoroughly,  if  you 
begin  with  that  word,  before  giving  has  or  had.  To  use  the 
second  article  too  soon  is  sure  to  result  in  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  article  and  in  separating  it  from  the  word  following, 
thus  destroying  smoothness  and  expression  in  reading. 

Caution.  The  teacher  who  has  the  first  year  pupils  must 
hold  herself  responsible  for  the  habits  they  acquire  and 
prevent  bad  habits  by  establishing  good  ones. 

6.  Onl  Reading.  Good  oral  reading  is  voicing  the 
thoughts  obtained  from  a  written  or  printed  page  in  a  manner 
to  please  the  listener,  as  well  as  to  interpret  the  author's 
sentiments  correctly.    This  necessitates  (i)  the  instantaneous 
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recognition  of  word  and  phrase  forms,  (a)  a  dear,  distinct 
articulation,  (3)  a  pleasant  voice,  (4)  an  unconstrained  man- 
ner, (5)  a  natural  expression,  (6)  an  understanding  of  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  thought  and  feeling  expressed  by  the  author, 
(7)  forgetfulness  of  self. 

All  this  is  a  matter  of  course  when  the  child  expresses 
his  own  sentiments  to  a  sympathetic  listener  with  whom  he 
feels  no  constraint.  The  same  results  are  quite  possible  in 
the  reading  of  the  first  year  pupil.  Thorough  work  must  be 
done  in  teaching  the  word  forms;  bad  habits  must  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  child  taught  to  read  every  selection  just  as 
he  thinks  the  author  would  say  it  if  he  were  present.  In 
other  words,  from  the  outset,  the  pupil  should  be  trained  to 
read  for  the  author,  and  to  the  teadier  and  class  with  the 
direct  purpose  of  pleasing  them. 

7.  Local  Errors  in  Prenundatton.  In  every  school  there 
are  faults  of  articulation  and  peculiar  pronunciations  of 
words ;  therefore,  the  teacher  should  be  alert  to  detect  and 
note  such  errors  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  them  from 
the  school. 

Suppose  there  is  a  general  habit  of  dropping  the  final  g. 
Say  little  about  the  fault,  but  write  a  list  of  words  ending 
in  ing  and,  at  the  time  for  phonic  drill,  have  the  entire  school 
imite  in  pronouncing  these  words  after  you.  From  top  to 
bottom,  bottom  to  top,  across  the  rows,  skipping  about,  use 
all  ways  to  keep  the  pupils  on  the  alert  to  follow  you. 

It  may  be  that  several  local  errors  of  pronunciation  exist. 
Pupils  may  have  great  difficulty  with  words  ending  in  sts, 
i>th,  dth,  etc.  Use  the  same  general  plan,  drilling  upon  such 
ivrords  as  fists,  mists,  posts,  hosts,  boasts,  height,  breadth,  depth, 
length,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  lists,  write  sentences  contain- 
ing words  that  are  difficult  to  enunciate  clearly;  as, 

Swim,  swan,  swim!    swim  o'er  the  sea; 
O'er  the  sea,  swan,  swim,  swim  back  to  me. 

In  case  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  blend  words  unpleas- 
antly, give  such  sentences  as  these:  "Did  you  say  ice  cream 
or  I  scream?*'     "An  ice  house  or  a  nice  house?"     Should 
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there  be  much  of  the  foreign  element  among  your  pupils, 
there  will  be  trouble  with  the  sounds  of  th,  y  and  ;.  Give 
much  drill  upon  words  commencing  with  these  letters,  show- 
ing the  pupils  exactly  how  to  adjust  the  vocal  organs  to  make 
the  sound  desired.  This  explanation  and  precise  showing 
will  also  be  necessary  in  teaching  the  difference  in  the  sounds 
of  d  and  t,  f  and  v. 

When  unpleasant  blendings  of  words  occur,  the  fault  is 
generally  caused  by  the  failure  to  separate  the  lips  after 
speaking  one  word  and  before  speaking  the  next.  Indistinct 
articulation  is  generally  caused  by  keeping  the  lips  too  much 
closed,  by  closing  the  lips  before  the  word  is  fully  uttered 
or  by  keeping  the  teeth  too  closely  shut  while  speaking. 
Each  fault  suggests  its  own  remedy  and  the  teacher  shoxild 
overcome  these,  one  by  one,  by  persistent  drills. 

The  foregoing  faults  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  general 
to  ttie  school,  and  hence  the  entire  school  may,  and  should, 
participate  in  the  phonic  drills  suggested,  the  youngest  and 
the  oldest  together. 

Lists  of  words  and  sentences  for  this  drill  should  be  care- 
fully prepared  and  clearly  written  upon  the  board.  The 
curtain  may  be  kept  over  them  until  they  are  needed.  Begin 
each  of  these  drills  by  exercises  in  deep  breathing,  the  pupils 
standing,  with  the  windows  open  for  a  minute  to  freshen  the 
air  of  the  room. 

8.  The  idphabet.  The  alphabet  is  not  directly  taught  as 
a  feature  of  any  reading  lesson  in  the  first  term  or  later,  but 
is  used  as  follows:  On  one  or  more  pages  of  tiie  reading 
chart  you  prepare  for  use  in  the  first  term,  have  rows  of 
proper  names  in  straight  line,  capital  (print)  letters  which 
the  children  are  able  to  copy  with  the  short  colored  sticks 
used  by  kindergartners,  or  with  the  less  attractive  toothpicks. 
Other  names  involving  curved  lines  may  be  copied  witii  the 
colored  sticks  or  with  shoe  pegs.  (See  alphabet  scheme,  p.  144.) 
Bright  colored  beans  or  kernels  of  com  also  may  be  used. 

For  the  very  first  lesson  of  this  kind  it  will  probably  take 
all  the  time  to  show  each  child  of  tlu*  beginning  class  his 
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o\m  name  and  have  that  name  made  and  examined.  Nothing 
but  individual  work  will  answer  until  the  children  learn  how 
to  follow  general  directions.  As  the  teacher  examines,  she 
says,  for  example,  to  one,  "  See  here,  Emma,  you  have  made 
your  E  turn  the  wrong  way.  Now  look  at  the  E  on  the 
chart  [pointing  to  it]  and  make  yours  just  like  it."  After 
a  little  she  returns  to  Emma  and  commends  her  improved 
work.  To  another,  "Your  W  is  upside  down;  see  how  it  is 
on  the  chart." 

There  is  no  apparent  effort  to  teach  the  names  of  the  letters. 
The  teacher  uses  the  names  as  a  matter  of  course  and  the 
children  learn  them  soon  from  the  law  of  association. 

The  proper  names  are  given  first  because  of  their  greater 
interest.  After  the  child  makes  his  own  name  correctly  he 
tries  to  make  that  of  his  neighbor  or  friend,  then  the  names 
of  all  the  class  as  he  becomes  more  expert.  A  new  step  is  to 
make  other  words  than  proper  names  in  the  same  way. 
Later,  boxes  of  alphabets  are  distributed  for  the  busy  work, 
and  the  class  builds  sentences  as  well  as  single  words. 

The  names  of  the  letters  are  also  used  in  the  penmanship 
lessons  as  the  teacher  gives  new  letters  to  be  written  or 
corrects  errors  that  have  been  made.  As  soon  as  he  has 
gained  a  little  control  of  his  hand,  the  child  may  be  required 
to  copy  in  script,  once  a  day,  new  words  from  his  reading 
lesson,  using  the  letters  intelligently.  Any  copying  he  has 
done  previously  in  script  has  been  merely  imitating  the 
letter  forms  without  any  reference  to  their  names,  his  mind 
being  held  to  the  word  and  not  to  the  letters  of  that  word. 

In  this  informal  fashion,  the  child,  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  usually  knows  the  names  and  forms  of  all  the 
letters,  large  and  small,  in  print  and  in  script. 

9.  From  Script  to  Print.  To  make  the  transition  from 
script  to  print  easy  and  natural,  the  teacher  should  keep  in 
a  notebook,  for  her  own  reference,  lists  of  all  the  words  the 
pupils  have  learned.  From  this  list,  she  may  write  columns 
of  words  and,  in  parallel  columns,  for  a  few  days  only,  print 
the  same  words,  giving  occasional  drills  upon  them.     Later, 
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the  same  words  may  be  used  indiscriminately  in  print  or 
script.  Call  two  children  to  the  board,  giving  a  pointer  to 
each.  The  first  child  points  out  and  names  a  word  in  the 
printed  column,  and  the  second  shows  and  names  the  same 
word  in  the  written  column,  the  rest  of  the  class  acting  as 
critics.  When  an  error  occurs,  two  others  should  be  called 
to  the  board  to  do  the  work. 

As  a  further  and  more  difficult  device  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, write  a  sentence  and  just  below  it  print  the  same 
sentence.  Require  children  to  read  the  sentences  from  the 
script,  but  follow  the  printed  ones  when  building  the  sen- 
tences for  busy  work  from  the  boxes  of  alphabets  distribu- 
"ted  for  that  purpose.  Again,  the  teacher  may  say,  **I  want 
to  write  your  name,  Anna;  what  letter  shall  I  write  first? 
the  next  one?'*  etc.,  until  the  name  is  done,  the  child  hav- 
ing the  printed  form  for  reference. 

If  the  teacher  uses  for  her  blackboard  work  a  perfectly 
plain,  large  script,  with  little  or  no  slant,  the  difficulties 
^11  be  materially  reduced,  because  such  script  is  very  sim- 
ilar in  form  to  the  usual  print.  But,  in  any  case,  the 
devices  suggested,  with  others  that  the  teacher  will  be  apt 
to  think  of,  persevered  in  for  a  little  while,  will  certainly 
crlear  up  all  doubt  and  the  child  may  be  given  either  script 
^r  print  without  causing  the  least  hesitation  on  his  part. 

10.  Chart  MaUng.  Schoolrooms  seldom  have  sufficient 
1>lackboard  space,  and  a  chart  made  by  the  teacher  is  a 
^[reat  convenience,  since  one  can  put  on  the  pages  just  the 
material  desired. 

Procure  several  sheets  of  strong  manila  paper,  about 
thirty  by  forty-two  inches  in  size.  Upon  this  write  with  a 
rubber  pen,  or  what  is  better,  stamp  with  rubber  type, 
whatever  you  wish  the  chart  to  contain.  The  sheets  can  be 
fastened  together  by  placing  the  ends  between  the  pieces 
of  half-round  molding  or  two  pieces  of  lath,  and  screwing 
these  pieces  together.  This  makes  a  strong,  durable  chart. 
Sets  of  rubber  type  large  enough  for  chart  work  are  com- 
paratively inexpensive  and  they  are  very  convenient. 
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ANNE         m 
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TEENY 
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HELEN 
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ETHEL 
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LETTY 

MATTIE 

TILLIE 

ELAINE        y 

MAMIE 

NANNIE       4 

NEI  HE 

EVELINA      i 

HANNAH 

ANNLIIt    m 

KATHLEEN 

EMMELINE    E 

WILHELMINA           g 
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But  the  best  device  is  the  Congdon  Word  Rack,  manu- 
factured by  C.  H.  Congdon,  Chicago.  This  should  form  a 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  school. 

11.  Adi4;»tation  of  the  Method  to  the  School  It  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  mind  that  the  eclectic  method  is  a  combina-* 
tion  of  fotir  elements  and  that  with  lessons  and  seat  work 
together  the  child  is  getting  daily  benefit  from  the  best? 
features  of  all  four.  From  the  use  of  sentences  he  learns  to 
gather  thought,  which  is  the  true  basis  of  all  reading.  From 
the  recognition  of  separate  words  and  the  added  word  drills, 
he  learns  to  translate  familiar  ideas,  heretofore  expressed 
in  spoken  words,  into  their  written  or  printed  forms,  and 
gains  much  needed  practice  in  correct  pronunciation.  From 
the  training  given  upon  phonics  and  the  alphabet,  he  grad- 
ually  learns  to  help  himself  to  new  words,,  all  of  these 
together  constituting  what  is  called  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

When  a  teacher  has  to  deal  almost  wholly  with  children 
of  foreign-bom  parents,  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  the 
word  method  and  a  great  deal  of  the  phonic  method.  Such 
children  hear  no  English  spoken  at  home,  and  the  ear  is 
necessarily  slow  to  catch  and  discriminate  among  the  sounds 
of  English  words.  With  such  pupils  it  is  usually  better  to 
begin  with  the  teaching  of  single  words,  rather  than  sen- 
tences,  giving  frequent  drills  upon  the  pronunciation  of 
common  words  and  upon  giving,  after  the  teacher,  the  vari- 
ous vowel  and  consonant  sounds  without  reference  to  the 
diacritical  marks.  After  a  nimiber  of  nouns,  adjectives  and 
verbs  are  learned,  give  these  children  combinations  of  the 
familiar  words  in  phrases  and  short  sentences. 

If  the  beginners  are  about  equally  divided  between 
native  and  foreign,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  start  one 
division  with  the  sentence  method  and  the  other  with 
the  word  method,  giving  those  of  American  parentage  longer 
lessons.  The  two  divisions  may  be  united  for  the  drill  in 
phonics,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  drill  may  be  given  in 
concert,  especially  until  the  timid  little  foreigners  have 
gained  courage  to  recite  alone  without  painful  embarrass- 
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ment.  Concert  drills,  however,  may  help  to  perpetuate 
incorrect  enunciation,  unless  the  teacher  watches  the  utter- 
ance of  each  child  very  carefully. 

There  can  be  no  arbitrary  rules  laid  down  as  to  the  use 
of  this  or  that  method,  how  long  to  continue  one  or  the 
other,  or  how  much  of  one  to  give  or  how  much  of  another 
to  omit.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain :  There  is  not  now, 
and  never  can  be,  any  one  method  that  will  cover  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  and  make  the  work  equally  easy  and  pleasant 
for  all  the  pupils. 

Children  enter  the  lowest  primary  grade  at  ages  varying 
from  four  to  seven  years.  They  have  known  great  differences 
in  birth  and  in  home  training.  They  are  by  nature  differently 
endowed.  Some  are  distinctly  eye-minded,  others  as  markedly 
tar-minded.  Some  have  perfect  eyesight  and  hearing,  others 
have  defective  senses.  Some  are  alert  in  mind  and  body, 
others  slow.  Some  are  wide-awake,  seeing  and  hearing 
everything  about  them  quickly  and  to  the  last  detail;  others 
seem  to  be  in  a  half  dreamy  state,  seldom  rousing  to  full 
activity  of  body  or  mind.  Therefore,  as  long  as  the 
teacher  has  such  complex  and  varying  elements  in  the 
school — and  that  will  be  as  long  as  there  are  schools! 
— ^there  must  be  an  adaptation  of  methods  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  school  and  of  the  individual  pupil.  More- 
over, this  adaptation  must  be  made  by  the  teacher  her- 
self, upon  her  best  judgment,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
situation. 

The  methods  suggested  herein  are  such  as  have  been 
tested  over  and  over  by  ourselves  and  by  others,  and  they 
will  give  excellent  results  when  followed  intelligently.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  intended  for  slavish  imitation.  Their 
imrpose  is  suggestive  rather  than  restrictive.  The  teacher's 
own  good  sense  and  intelligence  are  left  untrammeled  as  to 
minor  details.  The  responsibility  for  the  choice  of  method 
rests  so  certainly  upon  the  teacher  that  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  principles  is  the  least  preliminary  preparation 
that  can  be  tolerated. 

VoL  1.  Sic  10 


la.  tt^m  far  BlMkbottd  Lhiobb.  CMldnn  of  mall 
vilifies  and  of  the  rural  districta  enter  achool  with  their 
heads  'wdl  filled  frith  ideas  that  thejr  have  gatiiered  from  thdr 
environment,  viz.,  ideas  al  the  home  and  &oiil]r;  plajrtUDgy 
and  games;  domestic  animals;  wild  ■tHtwaia  common  to  tiie 
locality;  blrda,  insects,  fi^,  trees,  flowen;  aome  knowledge 
of  occupations  and  productions  and  other  things  -  diifienlt 
to  classify  and  far  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail.  Mor»- 
over.  they  have  'acquired  a  stock  of  possibly  two  tiiotuaad 
words,  several  hundred  of  which  they  use  fredy  in  conversap 
tion.  Hence,  instead  of  "knowing  nothing  at,  all,"  as  k 
often  claimed,  they  have  a  most  valuable  hxad  of  knowledge 
with  which  to  begin  school  life. 

On  the  contrary,  they  know  little  of  the  full  valns  of 
books.  Having  no  knowledge  of  written  or  printed  wand 
forms,  the  treasures  of  thought  and  feeling  in  books  are 
entirely  beyond  their  grasp.  That  they  will  be  able  to  hi^ 
themsdves  to  all  the  delightful  things  in  books  as  soon  as 
they  have  learned  to  read  is  the  great  incentive  to.  be  kept 
before  the  entering  classes,  to  stimulate  effort. 

There  is  no  fixed  law  and  no  uniform  practice  as  to  what 
shall  be  used  as  the  basis  of  the  earliest  lessons  in  reading. 
For  a  week  or  a  month  most  teachers  prefer  to  select  from 
the  stock  of  ideas  and  words  already  known  to  the  children. 

This  leaves  but  one  new  thing  to  teach,  and  that  is  the 
form  of  the  words.  The  eye  must  now  leam  to  recognize 
what  the  ear  has  long  been  familiar  with.  Thus  they  "pro- 
ceed from  the  known  to  the  nearest  related  unknown,"  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  rapid  advancement. 

However,  this  course  is  not  universal.  There  are  very 
successful  primary  teachers  who  prefer  to  draw  from  some* 
thing  entirely  strange  to  the  children  for  the  first  lessons, 
the  argument  being  that  novelty  lends  interest.  Thus,  a 
picture,  new  to  the  class,  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
first  lessons  in  talking  and  of  the  reading  lessons  that  grow 
therefrom.  Again,  something  from  literature  is  used,  as 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  Cinderella,  The  Three  Bears  or  HAj- 
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waiha.  For  ourselves,  we  prefer  to  follow  the  familiar  path, 
at  first  using  tangible  objects  as  illustrations.  This  plan 
forms  a  nattiral  link  between  home  and  school  and  soon 
helps  the  child  to  a  good  list  of  written  or  printed  words  from 
which  he  is  able  to  interpret  the  thought  he  finds  in  sentences. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  the  actual  object  or  act  to  the  pic- 
tured one;  hence,  pictures  may  be  introduced  early  as  the 
basis  of  work.  Any  simple  picture  of  people  or  familiar 
animals,  attractively  grouped  to  suggest  pleasant  thoughts, 
will  be  suitable. 

For  the  first  month,  introduce  not  more  than  one  new 
picture  a  week,  new  ideas  not  being  needed  so  much  at  this 
juncture,  as  the  power  to  interpret  familiar  ideas  through 
new  forms  of  familiar  words.  The  sooner  this  is  taught,  the 
sooner  the  child  begins  actual  reading  and  takes  the  first 
steps  towards  independ^ce. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  first  year  a  child  will  easily  read 
many  things  from  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes;  also,  certain 
folk  lore  tales  that  have  much  repetition  in  them,  as.  The 
House  that  Jack  Built,  The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig,  The 
Little  Red  Hen,  The  Story  of  Chicken-Licken,  and  so  on.  In 
Mother  Goose  rhymes,  the  familiarity  and  the  rhythm  lend 
the  child  material  aid;  in  folk  lore,  the  numerous  repetitions 
and  the  great  dramatic  interest  make  the  reading  easy  for 
him. 

13.  How  Long  Shall  Blackboard  Lessons  Oontinae?  Answer- 
ing the  above  question  in  general  terms,  we  would  say,  "  All 
through  the  first  three  years,  particularly  in  all  schools 
where  books  are  few  and  supplementary  reading  is  scarce." 

However,  those  who  ask  this  question  usually  mean,  "  How 
long  use  the  blackboard  exclusively  for  the  reading  lessons?'* 
To  this  we  answer  that  there  is  no  fixed  rule.  In  the  city, 
teachers  often  give  the  lessons  on  the  blackboard  exclusively 
during  the  entire  first  term  of  school.  Others  continue  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  blackboard  for  six  weeks;  others  for 
four  weeks,  and  still  others  give  some  lessons  from  the  chart 
or  primer  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  and  sometimes  introduce 


However,  the  blackboard  should  certainly  be  used  for  at; 
least  half  uf  Llic  lessons  daily  all  through  the  first  year,  because'' 
results  can  In;  accomplished  much  more  quickly  than  by  J 
a<lhc'ring  clr>>;cly  to  either  the  chart  or  the  primer.  By  the  ^ 
aid  <■{  the  bu^ird,  the  teacher  can  give  any  amount  of  original, j 
rcadiiij!  niatur  and  make  the  drill  work  far  more  interesting.:,' 
]ioi-siin:il  mill  (iTective  than  from  any  book.  The  use  of  the 
itKii-l  or  ]n-iiiKr.  or  both,  in  addition  to  the  board,  lends.' 
in  llu'  mini.;-;  of  the  children,  an  air  of  greater  importance'' 
to  llic  les:iiiiis  and  furnishes  greater  variety — tivo  hif^hly. 
desirable  ad, lilinns. 

Certain  thiii;;s  shoulil  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  child 
is  given  the  uliart  or  primer  early:  i 

{])  The  cl-.art,  if  prepared  by  the  teacher,  has  the  same 
wordy  as  lliu.^e  given  in  the  urijjinal  blackboard  lessons,  but-, 
arranged  in  diliercnt  order  and  used  in  different  sentences. 
Thus,  the  best  kind  of  review  is  always  at  hand,  viz.,  the 
same  vocabulary  in  the  form  of  new  stories. 

(2)  AVhcn  a  reading  chart  has  been  furnished  by  the  school, 
district  it  i^i  not  3S  good  as  one  that  the  teacher  can  make,, 
but  it  should  be  used.  ]n  that  case,  the  teacher  should 
use  the  words;  given  on  the  pages  of  the  chart  in  preparing.^ 
her  original  stories  for  the  blackboard,  in  order  that  thej 
chart  may   furnish  the  review. 

(_])  Unless  the  teacher  makes  her  own  chart,  it  is  better, 
to  kavc  the  use  of  the  primer  until  after  the  child  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  first  half  of  the  chart,  to  prevent  the  con- 
fusion  arising  from  so  many  dift'ereiit  vocabularies. 
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(4)  When  only  the  home-made  chart  is  used,  the  black- 
board stories,  the  chart  and  the  primer  need  cause  no  conflict 
or  confusion,  if  used  alternately. 

14.  Introduction  to  Books.  It  is  a  great  event  for  a  child 
to  own  a  book;  and  when  a  beautiful  new  primer  is  ignored 
for  weeks  by  his  teacher,  school  life  loses  a  good  deal  of  its 
anticipated  joy.  The  book  becomes  an  old  story  and  is  apt 
to  become  much  disfigured  before  it  finds  its  legitimate  use. 
For  these  reasons,  if  the  beginner  comes  equipped  with  his 
primer,  the  teacher  should  take  proper  notice  of  the  fact, 
commenting  pleasantly  upon  its  beauty  and  freshness  and 
the  need  of  being  very  careful  in  handling  it  in  order  to  pre- 
serve its  beauty  and  cleanliness. 

Afterward,  she  may  explain  that  she  is  not  quite  ready 
to  use  it  yet;  that  there  are  some  other  lessons  to  come  first, 
and  ask  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  book  safely  in  her  desk 
"for  just  a  few  days."  The  "few  days'*  must  be  few,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  at  most,  before  the  book  is  brought 
out,  the  first  picture  talked  about,  and  some  words  found 
that  have  already  been  given  on  the  board.  Even  on  the 
first  day,  it  is  better  to  use  the  primer  picture  for  a  talking 
lesson,  if  the  child  seems  too  much  disappointed;  the  great 
thing  on  that  day  being  to  win  confidence  and  make  the 
pupil  feel  at  ease,  so  that  he  will  respond  freely  to  questions 
and  adjust  himself  to  his  new  environment. 

Establish,  the  first  day,  the  habit  of  collecting  the  books 
after  the  lesson  is  done.  Give  the  child  suitable  seat  work 
and  keep  him  so  occupied  that  he  will  forget  that  his  book 
is  not  in  his  own  keeping.  Show  him  exactly  how  to  hold 
his  book  to  the  best  advantage  for  use  and  how  to  preserve 
it  from  defacement.  It  may,  and  probably  will,  take  a  good 
many  repetitions  of  direction  and  encouragement  before 
these  important  habits  are  established. 

15.  Supplementary  Reading.  Any  reading  given  to  the 
child  in  addition  to  that  in  his  regular  reading-book  is  com- 
monly called  supplementary  reading.  This  is  given  to  insure 
greater  proficiency  in  the  ready  recognition  and  pronimcia- 
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tion  of  words  and  phrases,  to  promote  greater  efficiency  i 
gathering  thought  from  sentences  and  paragraphs  and  to 
develop   fluency  in   oral  reading. 

In  the  first  year  there  are  various  sources  that  may  be 
drawn  upon  for  this  reading; 

(i)  Original  stories  may  be  made  by  the  teacher  and 
children  together  as  an  outcome  of  the  informal  conversa- 
tional (language)  lessons  upon  such  familiar  and  interesting 
things  as  pictures,  games  and  facts  in  natural  science.  These 
stories  may  be  presented  to  the  class  in  the  form  of  black- 
board reading  lessons  exclusively,  until  the  pupil  is  able  to 
recognize  printed  words  and  sentences  as  easily  as  written 
ones.  Then  these  lessons  may  be  given  wholly  or  in  part  in 
the  form  of  leaflets  prepared  by  the  teacher  by  use  of  the 
bektograph.  These  leafiets  may  or  may  not  precede  the  u^ 
of  the  primer.  They  are  easier  to  handle,  but  they  are  not 
so  attractive  in  appearance  as  the  book. 

(9)  When  the  district  supplies  several  sets  of  tasj  primon. 
they  may  be  used  as  follows :  After  ten  pages  of  the  r^ular 
primer  have  been  read,  use  ten  pages  from  another  primer 
and  then  ten  from  the  third  primer.  The  regular  primer 
lessons  may  come  in  the  first  reading  period  of  the  day  and 
the  supplementary  reading  be  used  in  the  afternoon.  Some- 
times make  a  change  by  reversing  the  order.  Continue  till 
at  least  three  primers  are  read  through  during  the  first  year 
of  school. 

(3)  When  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  additional  primers  in 
sets,  the  teacher  should  provide  herself  with  two  or  three 
of  the  best  primers.  From  these  she  may  use,  on  blackboard 
and  on  hektograph  leaflets,  all  the  material  needed  to  supple- 
ment the  stories  and  poems  of  the  regular  primer.  This  will 
give  practically  the  same  result  for  the  class,  but  entails 
more  work  upon  the  teacher. 

(4)  From  educational  journals  and  from  magazines  for 
young  children,  short,  easy  stories  and  poems  embodjring 
virtually  the  same  vocabulary  as  that  used  in  the  required 
primer  may  be  selected.     Copy  these  upon   the  board  or 
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hektograph  from  time  to  time  and  use  them  for  supplementary 
reading. 

Caution.  The  teacher  must  bear  in  mind  that  from  one 
or  all  of  these  sources  a  large  quantity  of  supplementary 
reading,  suitable  in  grade  and  quality,  must  be  obtained, 
since  it  takes  much  easy  reading  to  make  reading  easy  to  first 
year  pupils. 

16  Preparation  of  a  Lesson.  In  making  up  a  reading 
lesson  (the  one  given  below,  for  example),  let  the  teacher 
try  to  consider  the  following  points:  (i)  It  shotdd  contain 
a  thought  of  value;  (a)  it  should  be  interesting  to  children; 
(3)  it  should  be  in  dialogue  form,  where  possible;  (4)  it  should 
be  simple  as  to  vocabulary  and  construction  and  thought, 
and  (5)  it  shotdd  be  full  of  repetitions. 

Suppose  you  have  written  or  found  in  the  reader  the 
selection : 

LITTLE    RED    RIDING    HOOD 

Lesson  I 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl. 

Her  grandmother  made  a  little  red  hood  for  her. 

Then  her  mother  said,  "Now  your  name  is  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood." 

One  day  Little  Red  Riding  Hood's  mother  said,  "Your 
grandmother  is  sick.     Take  this  cake  and  this  butter  to  her." 

The  little  girl  put  on  her  red  hood.  She  put  the  cake  and 
the  butter  into  her  little  basket.    Then  she  went. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  came  to  the  wood.  She  met  a 
wolf. 

"Good  morning.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  said  the  wolf. 

"Good  morning,"  said  the  little  girl. 

"Where  are  you  going,  my  dear?"  asked  he. 

"I  am  going  to  my  grandmother's  house.  She  is  sick, 
I  have  cake  and  butter  for  her.     It  is  in  this  basket. " 

"  I  am  going  there,  too.  You  go  that  way.  I  will  go  this 
WHY.    Let  us  see  who  will  get  there  first,"  said  the  wolf. 
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Little  Red  Riding  Hood  picked  flowers  in  the  woods. 
The  wolf  ran  very  fast.  He  came  to  the  grandmother's 
house.  The  grandmother  saw  the  wolf.  He  jumped  into 
her  bed.     She  ran  for  the  huntsmen. 

Lesson  II 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  came  to  her  grandmother's  house. 

She  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Who  is  there?"  cried  the  wolf. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  thought,  "Grandmother  must 
have  a  cold." 

"It  is  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  I  have  cake  and  butter 
for  you,  grandmother." 

"  Pull  the  doorstring  and  come  inl"  cried  the  wolf. 

The  little  girl  went  in. 

She  went  to  the  bed. 

"Why,  grandmother,  what  big  arms  you  have,"  she  said. 

"The  better  to  hug  you,  my  dear." 

"And  grandmother,  what  big  ears  you  have!" 

"The  better  to  hear  you,  my  dear." 

"But  grandmother,  what  big  eyes  you  have!" 

"The  better  to  sec  you,  my  dear." 

"Oh  grandmother,  what  big  teeth  you  have!" 

"The  belter  to  cat  you  up!" 

Then  the  wolf  jumped  from  the  bed. 

He  was  going  to  eat  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Just  then  the  grandmother  and  the  huntsmen  rame. 
Bang!     The  huntsmen    killed  the  wolf. 

Method.  Thought  Analysis.  First,  discriminate  clear- 
ly in  your  mind  between  reading  and  learning  to  recognize 
and  pronounce  words.  The  latter,  necessary  as  a  preliminary 
to  reading,  is  not  reading.  It  is  the  thought — the  thought, 
what  does  it  mean — not  what  are  the  words  or  what  the 
inflexion — that  should  be  emphasized. 

Teacher:  How  many  have  heard  the  story  of  Little  Red 
Ridi}ig  Hood?  Here  it  is  told  in  print,  beginning  "Once 
upon  a  time,"  for  us  to  read.     Look  at  the  very  first  thing 
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"GOOD  MORNING.  LITTLE  RLD  RIDING  HOOD." 
SAID  THE  WOLF 
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that  is  told,  and  look  up  when  you  are  ready  to  tell  it.  Try 
to  sound  out  the  words,  for  you  know  them. 

Pupil:    Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl. 

Teacher:  All  sound  out  the  word  (write  hood  on  board) 
that  tells  what  her  grandmother  made  for  her.  Anna,  tell 
what  the  book  says  about  it. 

Pupil:    Her  grandmother  made  a  little  red  hood  for  her. 

Teacher:  Look  to  see  what  her  mother  said.  Then  you 
may  be  the  mother  and  say  it.    What  is  n-a-m-e  t 

Pupil:  Then  her  mother  said,  "  Now  your  name  is  Little 
Red  Ridmg  Hood." 

Observe  that  the  teacher  frequently  uses  the  words  in  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence  to  be  read,  in  order  to  give  the  child, 
unconsciously,  a  good  start  on  it.  Encourage  the  child  to 
work  out  the  words  for  himself,  but  help  him  to  difficult 
words.  If  the  child  reads  the  fifth  sentence,  for  instance,  in 
a  monotone,  do  not  ask  him  to  emphasize  cake  and  butter, 
but  ask,  **What  should  she  take?"  The  natural  emphasis, 
based  on  the  thought,  will  follow. 

When  familiar  with  the  lesson,  the  children  may  dramatize 
it,  choosing  parts,  reading  from  the  book  or  saying  their  parts, 
and  following  the  text  to  know  what  to  do  and  when  to  do 
it.  The  joy  this  gives,  and  the  rapid  advance  in  ease  and 
expression  that  results,  makes  the  simple  dramatic  rendering 
of  a  reading  lesson  very  valuable. 

17.  Reviews,  (a)  Two  Plans.  Reviews  of  single  words 
and  phrases  should  come  often,  in  order  to  fix  their  form 
indelibly  upon  the  child's  memory  and  so  prevent  hesitation 
and  mistakes  when  the  words  or  phrases  are  encountered 
in  sentences.  Such  reviews  are  merely  word  drills,  but 
they  need  to  be  made  interesting  by  means  of  varying  arrange- 
ment, changing  the  questions  and  plans,  letting  children  take 
turns  in  conducting  the  drills,  using  script  to-day,  print 
to-morrow,  both  the  next  day,  etc. 

Reviews  in  genuine  thought-getting  and  thought-giving 
from  sentences,  which  alone  is  reading,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  mere  pronunciation  of  words.     Back  of  all 
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the  words  in  the  sentences  must  be  intelligent  comprehension 
of  the  sentiment  therein  contained.  One  great  help  to  this 
comprehension  is  continuity;  hence,  all  reading  reviews 
should  be  in  the  form  of  connected  sentences  forming  what 
may  appropriately  be  called  a  story,  leading  to  a  definite 
ending  or  conclusion. 

In  the  first  year  the  review  should  take  one  or  the  other 
of  the  following  forms: 

(i)  Reread  a  story  already  more  or  less  familiar  from 
previous  readings.  This  form  may  be  used  to  some  extent, 
but  not  often,  because  pupils  soon  memorize  the  entire  story 
and  read  (?)  it  purely  from  memory.  This  "reading"  from 
memory  is  often  done  even  when  the  children  are  utterly 
unable  to  recognize  the  separate  words  and  phrases  of  their 
story  if  tlie  order  is  changed  about. 

(2)  Give  the  review  always  as  a  new  lesson,  using  no  new 
words  or  phrases,  but  arranging  those  already  gi\'en  so  as 
to  form  an  entirely  new  story.  This  is  the  only  form  to  be 
depended  upon  to  accomplish  the  ends  sought  in  a  review 
lesson,  viz.:  (a)  To  keep  the  interest  in  reading  keen  and 
vivid;  (b)  to  drill  upon  recognition  of  word  and  plirase  fumu; 

(c)  to   give  additional  practice  in   thought  interpretation; 

(d)  to  furnish  additional  reading  matter  for  the  class. 

(b)  An  Illustration,  Suppose  the  following  stanzas 
are  the  lessons  that  have  been  read: 

Robin  comes  with  early  spring. 

Dressed  up  in  his  very  best; 
Very  pretty  is  his  suit — 

Brownish  coat  and  reddish  vest. 

"Cheer  upl   Cheer  upl"    Robin  sings; 
"Cheer  upl    Cheer  upl"    all  day  long; 
Shine  or  shower,  all  the  same, 
"Cheer  up!    Cheer  upl"    is  his  song. 

The  following  prose  sentences  constitute  the  review: 
(i)  With  the  early  spring,  Robin  comes,  (j)  He  is  dressed 
up  in  his  very  best.  (3)  His  suit  is  very  pretty,  (4)  It  is  » 
reddish  vest  with  a  brownish  coat,     Robin  sings  "Cheer  upl 
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Cheer  up!"  All  day  long,  he  sings  "Cheer  up!  Cheer  up!" 
It  is  all  the  same  in  the  shine  or  in  the  shower.  His  song 
is  ••  Cheer  up  I    Cheer  up  1" 

Reviews  that  are  entirely  suitable  for  first  grade  pupils 
are  more  easily  made  than  found.  They  may  reproduce  the 
same  ideas,  as  in  the  above,  or  the  new  story  may  have  all 
familiar  words  and  phrases  and  yet  bear  no  relation  to  any 
story  previously  given.     Both  kinds  are  needed. 

(c)  Illustrative  Lesson.  The  following  lesson  reviews 
the  words  in  the  sentences  naturally  used  in  the  fall,  such  as 
Nisi,  home,  birds,  woodpecker,  tree,  high,  squirrel,  besides  the 
simple  common  words  and  expressions,  as  **/  see,**  etc. 

The  thoughts  of  the  lesson  are  (i)  that  the  tree  is  the  home 
of  the  birds  and  the  squirrels,  besides  furnishing  a  play  place 
for  children  (beginning  work  on  forestry);  (2)  that  the  birds 
leave  in  the  fall. 

Such  a  lesson  may  either  be  written  on  the  board  or  on  the 
hektograph.  A  simple  illustration  drawn  by  the  teacher 
would  add  greatly  to  its  value.  Help  as  needed  may  be  given 
as  the  lesson  moves  on.  Children  taking  the  parts  may  be 
frequently  changed. 

Teacher:  The  children  in  this  story  are  swinging  under 
the  old  willow  in  the  fall.  Jack  is  swinging  May.  Look  to 
lee  what  they  say.  Now,  May,  you  are  in  the  swing.  Show 
us  how  it  goes.    What  can  you  see? 

May:    Swing!    Swing! 
O,  I  see  a  nest. 

Jack:    Where?    Where? 

I  can't  see  the  nest. 

May:    Up  high  in  the  tree. 

Jack:    O,  I  see  it. 

It  is  high  in  the  tree. 
Are  there  birds  in  it? 

May:    No,  the  birds  have  gone. 

Jack:    Where  have  they  gone? 

Teacher:    Who  can  tell  where  the  birds  have  gone? 

Teacher:    Now  let's  choose  another  May  and  Jack.     Look 
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ahead  to  see  what  to  say  and  say  it  just  as  you  think  May 
or  Jack  would. 

May:    Swing  me  high,  Jack 

Jack:    Swing!  Swing! 

May.    O,  I  see  the  squirrel'ii  hole. 
Please  swing  me  higher. 

Jack:    Swing!    Swing! 

May:    I  can  see  anoth^  hole. 

It  is  the  woodpeck^'s  home. 

Jack:    There  are  nmny  homes  in  the  tree. 

18.  The  HeUograiilL  In  the  presentation  of  sudi  reviews^ 
both  the  blackboard  and  hektograph  may  be  used.  When 
the  blackboard  space  is  very  limited  a  hektograph  is  almost 
indispensable,  and,  accordingly,  we  present  a  practical 
recipe  for  making  one. 

Use  gelatin  and  glyc^ine  in  proportion  of  one  ounce  of 
gelatin  to  six  and  one-half  ounces  of  glyc^ine.  Two  ounoes 
of  gelatin  and  thirteen  ounces  of  glycerine  will  make  a  pad 
large  enough  for  a  page  of  foolscap.  Dissolve  the  gelatin 
in  water,  then  pour  off  the  extra  water.  Heat  the  gelatin 
and  glycerine  in  separate  vessels,  then  pour  the  glycerine 
into  the  gelatin,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Cook  the  mixture 
for  three  or  four  hours  in  a  double  boiler,  using  a  strong 
brine  in  the  outer  vessel.  Pour  the  mixture  into  the  pan 
and  let  it  cool. 

If  air  bubbles  form,  take  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  and 
pass  the  edge  slowly  over  the  bubbles.  If  when  cold,  the 
mixture  is  too  hard,  melt  again  and  add  a  very  little  glycer- 
ine; if  too  soft,  add  a  little  more  gelatin. 

If  the  surface  ever  becomes  rough  or  discolored,  place 
the  hektograph  over  a  pan  of  water  on  the  stove  and  melt 
it,  then  set  the  hektograph  away  to  cool,  and  it  will  be  as 
good  as  ever. 

Violet  or  black  hektograph  ink  can  be  secured  at  a  drug 
store,  and  a  small  bottle  will  last  for  a  long  time. 

Use  a  coarse  stub  pen  and  unglazed  paper  for  your  original 
copy.    See  that  every  stroke  leaves  a  metallic  luster  when 
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dry.  Having  made  your  copy,  press  it  face  down  on  the 
surface  of  the  hektograph,  leave  it  there  one  or  two  min- 
utes, and  then  gently  peel  off  the  paper.  You  will  find 
your  writing  transferred  to  the  hektograph,  and  by  pressing 
clean  sheets  of  paper  evenly  on  the  surface  you  can  take  off 
many  copies  in  a  short  time. 

When  through  using  the  hektograph,  wash  it  immediately 
in-  tepid  water,  with  the  hand  or  a  soft  sponge.  Never  leave 
the  surface  dirty. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  the  ultimate  purposes  in  teaching  reading? 
What  do  you  consider  the  chief  purpose  in  the  primary 
department?  What  is  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  earliest 
lessons? 

2.  Show  how  any  successful  teaching  of  reading  must 
combine  the  elements  of  the  first  four  methods  mentioned. 

3.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  pupil  should  know  his  alpha- 
bet in  regular  order  during  his  first  year  in  school?  Is  it 
desirable  that  a  child  ever  should  be  taught  the  alphabet 
thoroughly  in   its  regular  order?    Why? 

4.  W^hy  are  reviews  so  necessary  in  reading?  For  what 
reasons  is  it  better  that  a  child  should  have  his  first  lessons 
from  the  blackboard  rather  than  from  a  printed  chart  or 
primer? 

5.  Write  in  a  perfectly  plain,  large  script,  with  little  or 
no  slant,  five  simple  expressions  such  as  might  be  used  in 
very  early  lessons  in  reading.  In  a  parallel  column  print 
the  same  expressions  as  you  would  use  them  in  a  blackboard 
exercise. 

6.  Assume  a  small  class  of  beginners  from  whom  you 
wish  to  derive  sentences,  using  an  apple  as  the  subject. 
Write  out  your  part  in  the  second  recitation,  giving  in  detail 
and  in  logical  order  the  questions  you  would  ask,  the  com- 
ments you  would  make  and  expressions  which  you  would 
place  upon  the  board. 
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7.  Assume  that  you  have  again  the  same  class  several 
days  later.  Write  and  arrange  expressions  that  you  can  use 
successfully  on  the  blackboard  tor  conducting  a  drill  exer- 
cise in  review.    Tell  how  you  would  conduct  the  drill. 

8.  Show  how  methods  of  teaching  reading  that  are  per- 
fectly satisfactory  in  one  school  may  be  quite  unsatisfactory 
in  another. 

9.  Suppose  that  on  the  first  day  at  school  the  children 
come  provided  with  new  and  attractive  primers  or  first 
readers;  would  you  use  the  books?  If  so,  when  and  in  what 
way?  Have  the  pupils  a  right  to  expect  that  the  books  will 
be  used?  In  whose  possession  should  the  books  be  kept 
when  not  in  use  in  recitation?     Why? 

ID.  Discuss  the  teaching  of  capital  letters  and  punctua- 
tion marks  during  the  first  year  of  school. 


STORIES  FOR  FIRST  YEAR  READING 
Children  become  much  more  interested  in  stories  and 
poems  like  those  which  follow  than  they  do  in  common- 
place sentences.  Even  if  the  children  know  these  stories, 
and  they  probably  do,  they  will  enjoy  learning  to  read 
them.  The  selections  will  furnish  a  number  of  lessons  for 
the  blackboard.  Th*  House  that  Jack  Built.  The  Old 
Woman  and  Her  Pig,  The  Little  Red  Hen  and  Chicken-Licken 
are  each  long  enough  for  several  lessons.  Little  Boy  Blue, 
the  lessons  from  Hiawatha  and  Little  Bo-Peep  are  designed  for 
lessons  leading  up  to  the  primer.  The  other  stories  can  be 
used  for  supplementary  lessons  after  the  introduction  of  the 
book.  The  plan  for  teaching  the  children  to  read  these  sto- 
ries is  suggestive,  and  the  teacher  can,  by  making  modi- 
fications, readily  adapt  it  to  her  class.    The  aim  should  be: 


LITTLE  BOY  BLUE 
187 
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1.  Short  sentences. 

2.  Repetition,  to  fix  the  words  in  the  pupils*  minds. 

3.  Such  an  arrangement  of  questions  and  answers  as 
will  keep  up  the  interest  through  the  lesson. 

Make  as  much  use  of  the  illustrations  as  you  can. 

Little  Boy  Blue 

Come,  blow  your  horn. 
The  sheep  are  in  the  meadow. 

The  cows  are  in  the  com. 
Where  is  the  little  boy 

Who  looks  after  the  sheep? 
He  is  under  the  haystack 

Fast  asleep. 

Little  Boy  Blue, 

Little  Boy  Blue  — 

Where  are  you? 

Are  you  in  the  house? 

Are  you  in  the  garden? 

Come  and  blow  your  horn  — 

The  cows  are  in  the  com. 

Where  are  the  sheep? 

The  sheep  are  in  the  meadow. 

Little  Boy  Blue, 

Where  are  you? 

O,  here  you  are 

Under  the  haystack 

Fast  asleep. 

Hiawatha 

A  number  of  interesting  lessons  can  be  made  from 
Hiawatha  y  using  that  part  of  the  poem  which  describes 
Hiawatha's  childhood.  The  Hiawatha  Primer  by  Florence 
Holbrook,  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  is  an  inval- 
uable guide  for  the  teaching  of  this  poem  to  the  first  and 
second  grades.  The  teacher  should  study  the  poem  imtil 
she  can  tell  the  stories  fully,  weaving  into  them  the  words 
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used  in  the  poem.     These  stories  should  then  be  made  the 
basis  of  the  reading  lessons. 

At  first  the  vocabulary  in  these  lessons  will  seem  diffi- 
cult,  but   if   the   words   are   marked   and   syllabicated   the 
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pujiih  will  be  able  to  master  them  easily.  The  lines  to  be 
taught  should  be  written  upon  the  board  before  class  time. 
Wheti  the  recitation  begins,  the  class  should  be  asked  to 
read  the  first  line  silently.  If  any  child  finds  a  word  he 
cannot  master,  have  him  sound  the  letters.  The  rhythm 
V«LI.  ( 
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in  the  Indian  names  assists  in  their  pronunciation  ana 
children  enjoy  mastering  them  for  themselves.  When  the  1 
class  is  all  ready  to  read  the  first  line,  have  it  read.  J 
Teach  each  line  in  the  same  way.  The  repetition  of  the  I 
new  words  helps  to  fix  them  in  the  pupils'  minds.  At  first  ] 
not  more  than  four  easy  Mnes  should  be  attempted.  The  i 
following  lessons  are  based  upon  those  in  Miss  Holbrook'ft  J 
Hiawatha   Primer. 


Hiawatha  was  an  Indian  boy. 
Nokomis  WHS  his  grandmother. 
Hiawatha  Uved  with  Nokomis. 
Nokomis  lived  in  a  wigwam. 

Before  beginning  Lesson  a,  ask  the  children  who  Hia-J 
watha  was,  who  Nokomis  was,  and  wliere  they  lived.  1 
Secure  complete,  wel!  expressed  sentences.  Then  read  the  I 
next  lesson. 

Lesson  a 

Hiawiithri  lived  in  n  wigw.im. 

The  wigwam  stood  by  the  water. 

It  stood  by  the  Big-Sea-Water. 

Hiawatha  lived  with  Nokomis. 

Nokomis  lived  in  a  wigwam. 

Before  beginning  the  new  lesson,  question  the  pupils  to 
get  the  facts  learned  in  the  preceding  lesson. 

Nakomis  was  the  daughter  of  the  Moon. 
Nokomis  lived  in  a  wigwam. 
The  wigwam  stood  by  the  water. 
It  stood  by  the  Big- Sea- Water. 
Hiawatha  was  an  Indian  boy. 
Nokomis  was  his  grandmother. 

Lesson  4 
Hiawatha  was  an  Indian  boy. 
Nokomis  was  his  grandmother. 

The  wigwam  stood  by  the  shore  o£  Gitchee  Gumee. 
Before  it  beat  the  bright  water. 
The  water  was  Gitchee  Gumee,  the  Big-Sea- Water. 
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After  this  lesson,  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  all  they  know 
about  this  Indian  boy. 

Lesson  5 

Back  of  the  wigwam  was  the  forest. 

Before  the  wigwam  was  the  water. 

The  forest  was  dark. 

The  water  was  simny. 

Pine  trees  grew  in  the  forest. 

Question  the  pupils  to  develop  the  fact  that  the  pines 
were  tall  and  grew  close  together  so  that  the  forest  seemed 
dark.  Let  the  pupils  tell  how  the  water  looks  when  the 
sun  shines  on  it. 

Lesson  6 

The  forest  was  dark. 

It  rose  back  of  the  wigwam. 

Hiawatha  and  Nokomis  lived  in  the  wigwam. 

Pine  trees  grew  in  the  dark  forest. 

The  forest  was  gloomy. 

Lesson  7 

Back  of  the  wigwam  grew  the  dark,  gloomy  forest. 

Fir  trees  grew  in  the  forest. 

Fir  trees  have  cones  upon  them. 

The  shining  Big-Sea- Water  beat  upon  the  sand. 

Ask  the  children  to  close  their  eyes  and  see  if  they  can 
the  little  Indian  boy's  home.     Ask  them  to  describe  it. 

Lesson  8 

Nokomis  was  the  daughter  of  the  Moon. 

Hiawatha  lived  with  Nokomis. 

Nokomis  was  his  grandmother. 

The  wigwam  stood  by  the  shore  of  Gi tehee  Gumee. 

Gi tehee  Gumee  was  the  Big- Sea- Water. 

Back  of  the  wigwam  was  the  forest. 

The  forest  was  dark  and  gloomy. 

Lesson  9 

Let  the  pupils  read  the  lines  of  the  poem: 

By  the  shores  of  Gitchee  Gumee, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water, 
Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 
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Daughter  of  the  Moon,   Nokoraia. 
Dark  behind  it  rose  the  forest, 
Rose  the  black,  and  gloomy  pine  trees, 
Rose  the  firs  with  cones  upon  them; 
Bright  before  it  beat  the  water, 
Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water. 
Beat  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water, 


Nokomis  was  old. 

Her  face  was  wrinkled, 

She  took  care  of  little  Hiawatha. 

Nokomis  nursed  the  little  Hiawatha. 

Nokomis  was  old  and  wrinkled. 


Nokomis  was  old  and  wrinkled. 

She  nursed  the  little  Hiawatha. 

She  rocked  him  in  a  cradle. 

It  was  a  linden  cradle. 

In  it  was  soft  moss. 

There  were  moss  and  rushes  in  the  cradle. 

Nokomis  rocked  Hiawatha  in  a  linden  cradle. 
It  was  lined  with  soft  moss  and  rushes. 
She  tied  him  in  the  cradle. 
She  botmd  him  with  reindeer  sinew. 
Reindeer  dnew  is  very  strong. 


Hiawatha's  linden  cradle  was  warm. 
It  was  lined  with  soft  moss  and  rushes.  . 
Nokomis  bound  him  in  the  cradle. 
For  string,  she  used  reindeer  sinew. 
Reindeer  sinew  is  strong. 

Lesson  14 
Hiawatha  sometimes  cried. 
Nokomis  heard  his  fretful  wail. 
Hiawatha  was  bound  in  his  linden  cradle. 
When  he  cried,  Nokomis  said: 
"Hush!  the  Naked  Bear  will  hear  thee!" 
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Lesson  15 
Hiawatha  cried. 

Nokomis  heard  his  fretful  wail. 
She  said.  "Hush!  the  Naked  Bear  will  hear  thee!" 
Nokomis  sang  to  the  little  Hiawatha,  saying, 
"Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet!" 
Nokomis  sang  Hiawatha  to  sleep. 

Let  the  pupils  describe  Hiawatha's  cradle,  the  way  in 
which  he  was  bound  in  and  rocked.  What  was  it  Nokomis 
sang  to  him? 

Lesson  16 

Let  the  pupils  read  the  next  stanza  of  the  poem: 

There  the  old  Nokomis 
Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle. 
Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes, 
Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews; 
Stilled  his  fretful  wail  by  saying, 
''Hush!  the  Naked  Bear  will  get  thee!" 

Lesson  17 

Lulled  him  into  slumber,  singing, 
"Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet! 
Who  is  this  that  lights  the  wigwam? 
With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam? 
Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet!" 

Ask  the  pupils  what  Nokomis  called  the  little  Hiawatha. 
Who  lighted  the  wigwam?  How  did  he  light  the  wigwam? 
Who  was  the  little  owlet?  Did  Nokomis  love  this  Indian 
baby?    What  makes  us  think  so? 

The  stories  which  follow  are  suggestions  of  many  others 
that  the  teacher  may  use  from  this  poem.  After  the  chil- 
dren have  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the  vocabulary 
they  may  read  the  original  lines  at  first,  instead  of  the 
prose  lines  written  by  the  teacher.  Every  day,  however, 
there  should  be  careful  drill  upon  any  line  in  the  preceding 
lesson  that  was  troublesome.  Either  at  the  close  of  the 
reading  lesson,  or  during  the  language  period,  the  pupils 
should  be  asked  to  tell  in  their  own  words  what  they  have 
rf«d  of  Hiawatha. 
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At  the  lioir  on  siiimnn'r  p\'L'niiigs 
Snl   \he  liltic  Hiiiwallui. 
lU-.iTti  ilii'  wHisi.icriiia  nf  ihp  pine  I 
lIiMrd  till'  liiiiiiing  uf  the  ivatcrs. 

" Miniie-wiiBu!"  s:iid  tlii'  I'iiw  U"ees. 

■■Mvid\v;iy-;mslilin!"  siii.l  llie  water. 
S;.w  thi'  firefly,  Wii1i-w:Lh-tiiysee, 
Fliltins  IhruUKli  llu-  dii^k  of  cvciiii 
With  tlie  tmilkle  iif  iU  i.':iiiitli; 
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Lighting  up  the  brakes  and  bushes. 
And  he  sang  the  song  of  children, 
Sang  the  song  Nokomis  taught  him: 
'Wah-wah-taysee,  little  firefly, 
Little,  flitting,  white-fire  insect. 
Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature, 
Light  me  with  your  little  candle. 
Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me, 
Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids!" 

When  Hiawatha  grew  to  boyhood,  he  sat  by  the  door  of 
the  wigwam  on  summer  evenings  and  listened  to  the  sounds 
in  the  forest.     He 

Heard  the  whi^spering  of  the  pine  trees, 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  waters, 

To  the  little  Indian  lad,  these  sounds  were  music  and 
words  of  wisdom. 

"Minne-wawa!"  said  the  pine  trees. 
"Mudway-aushka!"  said  the  water. 

At  the  dusk  of  evening,  he  saw  the  firefly,  Wah-wah- 
taysee,  flitting  along  the  shore,  where,  like  a  candle,  it 
lighted  the  brakes  and  bushes.  Then  he  sang  the  song 
which  old  Nokomis  had  taught  him. 

"Wah-wah-tayscc,  little  firefly, 
Little,  flitting,  whitc-firc  insect. 
Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature. 
Light  me  with  your  little  candle. 
Ere  upon  my  hed  I  lay  me, 
Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids!" 


The  Moon  and  the  Rainbow 

Saw  the  ni<x)n  rise  from  the  water 
Rippling,  rounding  from  the  walor, 
Saw  the  flcvks  and  shadows  on  it, 
Whispered,  "What  is  that,  Nokomisi'" 
And  the  rckmI  Nokomis  answcrtnl; 
*'Once  a  warrior,  very  an^ry. 
Seized  his  gran<lmc)tlKT,  and  tlircw  Iht 
Up  into  the  sky  at  midnijjht ; 
Right  agciinst  the  moon  he  threw  Ikt; 
'Tis  her  Ixxly  tliat  you  sec  there." 
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THE  MOON 
Saw  the  rainbow  in  the  heaven 
In  the  eastern  sky,  the  rainbow, 
Whispered,  "What  is  that,  Nokomis?" 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered: 
"  'Tis  the  heaven  o£  flowers  you  see  the 
All  the  wild-fiowers  of  the  forest, 
All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie. 
When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish, 
BlossQm  in  that  heaven  above  us." 
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Hiawatha  saw  the  moon  rise  out  of  the  lake  and  move 
upward  in  the  sky,  and  he  saw  the  shadows  on  its  face. 
He  crept  to  Nokomis  and  asked  her  in  a  whisper  what  it 
was,  and  she  told  him  this  story  —  A  long  time  ago  there 
lived  a  great  warrior  who  became  very  angry  at  his  grand- 
mother, and  he  seized  her  and  threw  her  up  into  the  sky, 
right  up  against  the  moon,  and  the  shadow  was  her  body. 

He  saw  the  rainbow  in  the  sky  and  ''Whispered,  *What 
is  that,  Nokomis?**'  Then  the  good  Nokomis  told  him 
that  when  all  the  flowers  in  the  forest  and  all  the  lilies  on 
the  prairie  faded  and  perished,  they  blossomed  again  in 
heaven,  and  that  the  rainbow  was  the  heaven  of  flowers. 

Hiawatha  and  the  Birds  and  Animals 

When  he  heard  the  owls  at  midnight, 
Hooting,  laughing  in  the  forest, 
What  is  that?"  he  cried  in  terror, 
What  is  that,"  he  said,  "Nokomis?" 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered: 
That  is  but  the  owl  and  owlet. 
Talking  in  their  native  language, 
Talking,  scolding  at  each  other." 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language. 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  Summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  Winter, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  "Hiawatha's  Chickens." 

Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language. 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  the  l)eavers  built  their  hxlges, 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 
How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 
Why  the  rabbit  was  sn)  timid, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  "Hiawatha's  Brothers." 

At  midnight,  Hiawatha  heard  the  owls  hooting  and 
laughing  in  the  forest,  and  he  was  frightened.  He  crept  to 
the  side  of  old  Nokomis  and  *' Whispered,  'What  is  that, 


II 
II 

II 


J'hcy  were  only  "scoldinj;  each  other." 


Then    Ilmwntha   learned    tlie    hui^naf^e   ol    all    the   birds. 
He  leanied  tiicir  names  and  all  their  KetTets,  too. 

H-w  lln-y  liiiilt  thi'i;-  ik^Ih  in  SiUHniuT, 
^Vhm'  th,.y  hi.l   Lh^ill^clvcs  in  WiiUti:. 
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This  is  the  maiden  all 

forlorn, 
That  milk'd  the  cow  with 

crumpled  horn, 
That  toss'd  the  dog, 
That  worried  the  cat. 
That  kill'd  the  rat, 
That  ate  the  malt, 
Tliat  lay  in  the  house  that 

Jack  built. 


This  is  the  cow  with 


That  toss  'd  the  dog, 

That  worried  the  cat. 

That  killM  the  rat. 

That  ate  the  malt, 

That  lay  in  the  house  that.l 


This  is  the  man  alt  tatter'd 

That  kiss'd  the  maiden  all 

forlorn, 
That  milk'd  the  cow  with       I 

crumpled  horn,  H 

That  toss'd  the  dog.  M 

That  worried  the  cat, 
That  kill'd  the  rat, 
That  ate  the  malt, 
That  lay  in  the  house  that 

Jack  built  I 


d 
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This    is    the    priest    all    shaven   and 

That  married  the  man  all  tatter'd  and 

That  kiss'd  the  maiden  all  forlorn, 
That  milk'd  the  cow  with  crumpled 

That  toss'd  the  dog, 

That  worried  the  cat. 

That  kill'd  the  rat, 

That  ate  the  malt, 

That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 


This  is  the  cock  that  crow'd  in  the  morn, 
That  waked  the  priest  all  shaven  and 

That  married  the  man  all  tatter'd  and 

That  kiss'd  the  maiden  all  forlorn. 

That  milk 'd  the  cow  with  crumpled  horn. 

That  toss'd  the  dog, 

That  worried  the  cat. 

That  kill'd  the  rat. 

That  ate  the  malt, 

That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 


Thii  is  the  farmer  sowing  his  com, 
Tb«t  kept  the  cock  that  crow'd  in  the 

That  waked  the  priest  all  shaven  and 

That  married  the  man  all  tatter'd  and 

That  kiss'd  the  maiden  all  forlorn. 

That  milk 'd  the  cow  with  crumpled  hoi  n , 

That  toss'd  the  dog. 

That  worried  the  cat. 

That  kill'd  the  rat. 

That  ate  the  malt, 

Tluit  Uy  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 
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LiTTi.E  Bo-Phep 

Little  Bo-Peep  has  lost  lier  sheep, 

And  can't  tell  where  t<i  find  Ihetn; 

Leave  them  alone  and  they'll  come  home, 
Wagging  their  tails  behind  them. 


This  is  little  Bo-Peep. 
What  is  little  Bo-Peep  doing? 
She  is  looking  for  her  sheep. 
Where  are  her  sheep? 
Little  Bo-Peep  has  lost  her  sheep. 
Where  can  she  find  them? 
Her  sheep  will  come  home. 
Little  Bo-Peep  will  find  her  sheep. 
How  will  her  sheep  come  home? 

Her  sheep  will  come  home,   wagging  their  tails  behind 
them. 

Cherish  what  is  good,  and  drive 

Evil  thoughts  and  feelings  far; 
For,  as  sure  as  you're  alive, 

You  will  show  for  what  you  we. 


/^ 
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The  Little  Red  Hen 

The  Little  Red  Hen  was  in  the  farmyard  with  her  chickens  wher 
she  found  a  grain  of  wheat. 

"Who  will  plant  this  wheat?"  she  said. 

"Not  I,"  said  the  Goose. 

"Not  I,"  said  the  Duck. 

"I  will,  then,"  said  the  Little  Red  Hen,  and  she  planted  the  graiv> 
of  wheat. 

When  the  wheat  was  ripe,  she  said,  "Who  will  take  this  wheat  tc 
themiU?" 

"Not  I,"  said  the  Goose. 

"Not  I,"  said  the  Duck. 

"I  will,  then,"  said  the  Little  Red  Hen,  and  she  took  the  wheat 
to  the  mill. 

When  she  brought  the  flour  home,  she  said,  "Who  will  make  somt> 
bread  with  this  flour?" 

"Not  I,"  said  the  Goose. 

"Not  I,"  said  the  Duck. 

"I  will,  then,"  said  the  Little  Red  Hen. 

When  the  bread  was  baked,  she  said,  "Who  will  eat  this  bread?'* 
I  will,"  said  the  Goose. 
I  will,"  said  the  Duck. 

"No  you  won't,"  said  the  Little  Red  Hen.     "I  shall  eat  it  myself.' 
Cluck!  Cluck!  and  she  called  her  chickens  to  help  her. 


«« 


The  Boy  and  the  Wolf 

Once  upon  a  time  a  boy  watchetl  a  flock  of  sheep  near  a  village 
If  the  wolf  came  he  was  to  cry,  "Wolf,  wolf!"  and  the  villagers  would 
come  and  drive  the  wolf  away.  The  boy  thought  he  would  have  some 
fun  at  the  expense  of  the  villagers,  so  several  times  he  cried,  "Wolf, 
wolf!"  and  when  the  people  came  to  drive  the  wolf  away  he  laughed 
at  them. 

One  day  the  wolf  came  and  the  boy,  thoroughly  frightenc<l,  cried, 
"  Pray  do  come  and  help  me,  the  wolf  is  killing  the  sheep."  But  the  i>oople 
paid  no  attention  to  him  and  all  the  shwp  wore  kille<l.  The  Villagers 
told  him  that  because  he  had  lied  to  them  several  times  they  did  not 
believe  him  when  he  was  telling  the  truth. 


m 


This  is  an  ingenious  device  for  teaching  the  alphabet,  which 
all  children  should  learn  before  they  leave  the  first  grade. 


J  jumped  for 
K  kept  it; 
L  longed  for  it; 
M  moumed  for  it; 
N  nodded  at  it; 
O  opened  it; 
P  peeped  at  it; 
Q  quartered  it; 
R  ran  for  it; 
S  stole  it; 
T  took  it; 


U  V 


It  it; 


V  viewed  it; 

W  wanted  it; 

X,  Y,  Z,  and  ampersand,  {&), 

All  wished  for  a  piece  in  hand. 


Firnl    )'(ar  Rcuding 


I 


eat<;  it- 

^^h'   I      lonqed  for  it     J^^^ 

I  nodded  at  J^,\      ^..^  Mmourned 

I  opened  it^^^   agv.  IJltk''  '^ 

Lpecped  at  it  ^-^^ 

Iran  for  if^^     ^^        Qquarfered  it 

[\  stole  it 
El 

took  it 


^ 


viewed  it 


^^' 


wanted  it 


up^t  it 


^and  ampcrsani 
All  wished  for  a  piece  in  hand 
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This  is  an  ingenious  device  for  teaching  the  alphabet,  which 
all  children  should  learn  before  they  leave  the  first  grade. 


The  Apple  Pie 

A  was  an  apple  pie; 

B  bit  it; 

C  cut  it; 

D  dealt  it; 

£  eats  it; 

F  fought  for  it; 

G  got  it; 

H  hid  it; 

I  saw  it; 

J  jumped  for  it; 

K  kept  it; 

L  longed  for  it; 

M  mourned  for  it; 

N  nodded  at  it; 

O  opened  it; 

P  peeped  at  it; 

Q  quartered  it; 

R  ran  for  it; 

S  stole  it; 

T  took  it; 

U  upset  it; 

V  viewed  it; 

W  wanted  it; 

X,  Y,  Z,  and  ampersand,  (&), 

All  wished  for  a  piece  in  hand. 
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This  is  an  ingenious  device  for  teaching  the  alphabet,  which 
all  children  shciuld  learn  before  they  leave  the  first  grade. 


The  Applb  Pie 
A  waa  an  apple  jmo; 


F  fought  for  it; 

G  got  it; 

H  hid  it; 

I  saw  it; 

J  jumped  for  it; 

K  kept  it; 

L  longed  for  it; 

M  mourned  for  it; 

N  nodded  at  it; 

O  opened  it; 

P  peeped  at  it; 

Q  quartered  it; 

R  ran  for  it; 

S  stole  it; 

T  took  it; 

V  viewed  it; 

W  wanted  it; 

X,  Y,  Z,  and  ampersand,  (£), 

All  wished  for  a  piece  in  hand. 
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I 


I 


I 


fmmped^if  ^|^^|  saw  ,t 
"^akepti't  "^ 


I  nodded  atj|^l 

•  opened  it 


lonqed  for  if 


I  mourned 

(for  if 


ran  for  a 


I  stole  it 


f  viewed  it  J? 


leeped  at  it 

quartered  it 
■^ 
took  it 


m 


wanted  it 


Land  ampersoni 


All  wished  for  a  piece  in  hand 
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This  is  an  ingenious  device  for  teaching  the  alphabet,  which 
all  children  should  learn  before  they  leave  the  first  grade. 


The  Apple  Pie 


A  was  an  apple  pie; 


C  cut  it; 
D  dealt  i 


F  fought  tor  it; 

G  got  it; 

H  hid  it; 

I  saw  it; 

J  jumped  for  it; 

K  kept  it; 

L  longed  for  it; 

M  mourned  for  it; 

N  nodded  at  it; 

O  opened  it; 

P  peeped  at  it; 

Q  quartered  it; 

R  ran  for  it; 

S  stole  it; 

T  took  it; 

U  upset  it; 

V  viewed  it; 

W  wanted  it; 

X,  Y,  Z,  and  ampersand,  {&), 

All  wished  for  a  piece  in  hand. 
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I 

I 
I 

I 


J^epf"  it  A- 1— n^s^^^^l^^^ 

^g^    H      lonaed  for  if      7"^ 
I  nodded  Qtii      a.<^  'BHnpi'TmGd'^ 

ifpr  rf 


ran  for  fl 


pedotT^ 

Quartered  it 


i stole  if 


took  if 


and  ampersont 
All  wished  for  a  piece  in  hand 
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<lcvicc  fnr  teaching  the 
rn  ))cfore  llicy  leave  thi 


The  Apple  Pie 

A  was  an  upple  pie; 
B  bit  it; 
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cut  it   ^    ^si'^Hi^le 

fouahtfor  if 


cjot  if 


hid  If 


j^pf  if 

!?%•   I    ^longed  for  it 
nodded  at  jM      <3,— 


mourned 
opened  if  "^SS^'  ^^f^   YSiip'' '+ 
leeped  af  if 

(juartered  if 


v\e-we6  it  3 


wanted  it_ 


and  ampcrsanc 

_ .  ...  ,  I  ^^ 

Ail  wished  for  a  piece  in  hand 
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€ho  3Mlc  ®l6|B|Bi  mi)  ^nr  ^ 


A  little  old   woman   was  sweeping    her  little  old   house,   when   s 
found  a  little  old  six-pence  in  the  r 

"What  shall  I  do   with   the  s 
pencei"'  said  the  little  old  v 
"I  know:   I'll  go  to  market  and  buy 
me  a  little  pig.'' 

So  she   went  to  the  market  and 
bought   her   a   pig.     (When 
she  was  going  home  she  cb 
to  a  stile,  and  she  said:) 
"Pig,  little  pig,  get  o 
the  stile, 
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"Stick,  stick,  beat  dog! 
Doe  won't  bite  pig; 
Pig  won't  get  over  the 

stile. 
And  I  sha'n't  get  home  to-night." 

But  the  Btick  would  not. 


"Fire,  fire,  bum  stick! 
Stick  won't  b«at  dog; 
Etog  won't  bite  pig; 
Pig  won't  get  over  the  stile. 
And  I  sha'n't  get  home  to-night." 
But  the  fire  would  not. 


aoine  water. 

"Water,  water,  quench  fire! 
Pire  won't  bum  stick; 
Stick  won't  be&t  d<^: 
Dog  won't  bite  fug; 
Pig  won't  get  over  the  stile. 
And  I  sha'n't  get  home  to-night." 
But  the  water  would  nut. 


Ox,  ox.  drink  water! 
Water  won't  i|upnch  fire; 

t  burn  slick; 


Slirk  V 


t    iH'ill 


Ihig  wiin't  bite  ]rig; 
I'ij"  wiin'l  got  over  the  stile, 
And  1  shu'n't  get  home  to-niglil." 
But  the  ox  would  not. 


Piihh'r  Sc'M^^mmf 

,1  Iililu  fuJlliiT.  ami  Uic  inaL  a  buubcr. 

r,  Inrt  1-1  wr..  "kill  nx! 
I'l  tirinl:  Mitnri 
■.vdH't  (iw-udi  Bi'j, 

vi)'i  U^\t  lUiti 

n't  j:-!   ,11-^  tllB  riilc, 

ii.iVi  i:..'i  Iiiiiiii-  ir-iilj-hl," 


'■Jlntir,  mrf,  Junij;  livildiur! 
Ilut.lirf  nvia't  Will  'ii: 
ris  wirti  .IrlnliMKilcr; 
W.iicr  wYin't  qoi-nch  Piri;: 

■SijL'k  vrnn't  Iteit  d/ijct 

I'JK  Wuri'l  jM  ov-r  tlW  •Ills, 
An-!  I    ti.i'Tt't  ci  li-rnip  lu-nigLt; 

Hilt   t'i.     1    ;..     "    ■■■M   II.  ■. 


net  a   nif 

I 
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She 

went  a  little  farther,  and  she  met  a  c 
"Cat,  cat.  till  rat! 
Bat  won't  gnaw  rope; 
Rope  won't  hang  liuti-her; 

it.     So  she  said; 

Butclicr  won't  kill  oi; 

^^^^j^jBM 

l.lx  won't  drink  water; 

/j^'^iSffSB^K^ 

Water  won't  quench  fire; 

Ij^^^p 

Fire  won't  bum  stick; 

Stick  won't  b»."^t  Jog;               ^^ 

*'^^5*'^p^ 

Dog  won't  bite  pig: 

^  ^^' 

Kg  won't  get  over  the  stile. 

And  I  sha'n't  get  home  to-night.' 

The 

cat  said,  "If  you  mil  give  me  a  sauce 

of  milk,  I  will  kill  the 

So  the  old  tt   n  in  gj        1       at  tl  e  ti  Ik   i 

n  1    vhen  she  had  lapped 

up  the  IT 

ilk: 

1 1  c  began  to  k  U  ll  e  r  t 

1  he  r  t     ■gan  to  gnaw  tl  e  r  [ 
The  roiic  began  to  I    nj,  th     I  ut  her; 
The  butcl  cr  bef,an  t     k   1  tl  e  o\ 
The  ox  begin  to    Ir  nk  the     ater 
Ihe  water  b  t,an  to     u  n  h  the  fire; 
The  fre  Ix^an  to  burn  the  si    k 
The  St  k  l)e(!an  to  b  a    the   log 
Tl  e  dot  be^an  to  b  t      h     p  g 
Tl      pt  lunpcd  o     r  tl  c  St  le 
ll  at  n  tht 
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The  Bhioht  Side 

The  sun  is  gone  down. 

And  the  moon's  in  the  sky; 

But  the  sun  will  come  up. 
And  the  moon  be  laid  by. 


\VI 


'he  flower  is  asleep. 
But  it  is  not  dead; 
the  morning  slii 
ill  lift  its  head. 


When  winter  comt 
It  will  die  — no, 

It  will  only  hide 
From  the  frost  ; 


Sure 


i  the 


Are  shadows  ihat  r 


-  neorge  Macdona 


CHAPTER   THREE  . 

SECOND  YEAR  READING 

1.  Need  of  Reviews.  In  graded  schools,  the  teacher  of 
the  second  year  reading  class,  often  secretly,  and  sometimes 
openly,  blames  the  first  year  teacher  because  the  children 
come  to  her  inadequately  prepared  for  their  new  work. 
This  is  particularly  liable  to  be  the  case  when  the  long  sum- 
mer vacation  intervenes  between  the  close  of  the  first  year's 
work  and  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

All  summer  the  children  have  reveled  in  the  freedom  of 
out-of-door  life,  and  school  and  school  books  have  been  put 
aside  and  forgotten.  As  a  natural  result,  it  is  an  effort  to 
recall  word  forms  and  all  else  that  was  taught  in  the  first 
year,  and  to  the  puzzled  teacher  the  pupils  seem  to  have 
been  promoted  without  good  preparation.  In  most  cases, 
the  new  teacher's  first  judgment  is  both  hasty  and  erro- 
neous. The  routine  of  school  life  soon  brings  back  what  had 
been  learned  before  vacation,  and  after  a  few  days  the  work 
goes  smoothly  on. 

The  difficulties  of  the  first  week  could  be  almost  entirely 
obviated  by  having  the  class  review  the  last  third  of  several 
good  first  readers.  This  recalls  the  half-forgotten  vocabu- 
lary and  lays  a  foundation  for  the  advance  work.  More- 
over, the  power  to  read  fluently  from  these  familiar  books 
gives  the  pupils  a  confidence  that  enables  them  to  do  justice 
both  to  themselves  and  to  their  former  teacher.  Hence,  it 
is  better,  for  the  first  week,  to  limit  the  reading  to  the 
review  of  primers  and  first  readers.  It  is  also  wiser,  for  the 
first  month  of  the  second  year,  to  use  no  supplementary 
reading  matter  that  is  more  difficult  in  thought,  content, 
vocabulary  and  style,  than  that  found  in  the  last  third  of 
the  best  first  readers. 

These  precautions  are  necessary  to  prevent  discourage- 
ment, since  second  readers  are  often  a  long,  hard  step  above 

151 


teacher 
come  oh 


y  !;v;i(l(;  is  a  fniriiil  nne  for  the  class  unless  tfrts' 
li'  wisiJ'Jiii,  Uirt  fintl  skill  to  foresee  and  over-^ 
-.  Ky  a  juditious  mingling  of  reviews  with  new| 

-.1  city  Sfliools,  the  class  ia  expected  to  read 
■isL  three  pyiiners  or  Ihcir  equiviilunts,  aiiJ  one.' 
r.,MicTs.  bcfure  they  complete  the  work  of  the' 
■If  r;r>-t  Lcrtii  of  tile  riccfflld  year  tile  same  clasSi 

(irst  reiiiiers  thrtiugh  (at  Icnst  thri-i:)  befiTft' 
"(I  the  sciund  rcaOer.  The  nioti\'c  is  to  secure- 
•  iiiiiniyin  vri('«biil;iry,  (i)  intelligent  and  accu-  | 

(;)  Confidence,  U)  liuenry.  J 

I  .1  ]irqianili<J!i,  tliC  aih-uiice  work,  is  taken  iipj 
iiiTcst  never  Hags.     Tliere  is  no  room  for  dis-1 

Ipi'iiniso  llic  stt'l's  i"  tl"!  work,  from  the  first,:] 
■:  .   ain!    ev'e!i.     It   is   re  com  mended,  therefore, 


tll:a    Uh:    i>k., 

2.  Value 

<KiL    tlie    ;,1m 


■   l'..!|..' 
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sible. 


f  Supplementary  Beading  Matter,  To  carry 
(■  snj;t;t-stitinB  fully  requires  varitnis  sets  ot' 
irst  icfiJiTS  Els  tl^c  property  of  the  school,  in'i 
I'.'  ones  the  iwpils  own  individually.  Shouldil 
ni;  when  the  tCTm  i>]TfnS,  the  tc;ielicr  needs  tol 
ii.itc  means  to  SL'Curc  them.  These  primary: 
'  f'>und:Uiim  •■{  t!ni  libriiry  idea  in  tlie  minds., 
~i  pupils,  iw  tntxin*  of  these  extra  IkkjWs  tUff! 
ny  i[n\i  tlic  iKibit  of  reading  may  both  Ijc  fairly' 
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as  the  result,  neither  child  can  do  so  well.  When  visitors  are 
present,  his  sense  of  politeness  causes  him  willingly  to  yield 
his  book,  but  his  generosity  should  not  be  imposed  upon  daily. 

3.  Need  of  Preparing  Reading  Lessons.  Not  even  a  primer 
lesson  should  be  attempted  without  careful,  previous  prepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Said  the  great  writer. 
Harmann,  while  employed  as  a  teacher,  **  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  meet  my  primer  pupils  without  having  looked  at  their 
lesson  myself/*  Few  teachers  of  that  day  would  have  agreed 
with  Harmann.  In  fact,  his  remark  would  have  been  looked 
upon,  by  most  people,  either  as  a  huge  joke  or  as  the  utter- 
ance of  a  person  lacking  in  good  sense  and  fit  only  for  ridicule. 
To-day  public  opinion  is  so  changed  that  the  best  educators 
fully  agree  with  Harmann.  Those  who  now  oppose  his 
view  lio  so  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the  primary 
children  really  need  in  the  way  of  guidance  and  encouiage- 
ment,  during  their  early  struggles  with  the  problem  of  learning 
to  read. 

First,  look  through  the  lesson  rapidly,  to  discover  the 
thought  that  the  selection  expresses.  Mentally  decide  on 
some  further  illustration  or  suggestion  to  use  that  will  empha- 
size the  thought  when  the  lesson  is  read.  If  you  trust  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  teaching  moment,  you  are  likely  to  be  lost. 

Then  read  the  lesson  through  slowly  and  thoughtfully, 
noting  the  difficulties  as  they  appear.  Try  to  take  the  child's 
point  of  view  in  deciding  where  the  "hard"  places  are,  and 
the  teacher's,  in  mentally  determining  what  devices  to  use 
in  order  to  help  the  children  to  help  themselves  over  such 
places.  Decide  which  new  words  the  children  arc  to  be  aided 
to  get  phonetically,  which  phrases  should  be  reviewed,  what 
suggestive  question  is  to  be  asked  containing  the  (Hfficult 
word,  perhaps  even  which  backward  children  are  to  be  helped, 
and  how.  This  practice  of  definite,  detailed  preparation 
takes  little  time,  and  it  is  the  secret  of  many  an  experienced 
teacher's   success  in   teaching  reatHng. 

4«  Conditions  Contrasted.  A  diild  enters  school  the 
first  year  full  of  vague  hopes  and  fears  of  the  unknown,  but 
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the  whole  situation  is  so  novel  that  it  is  full  of  vivid  interest. 
If  he  is  wisely  taught  during  this  year,  he  comes  to  tlie  end 
with  interest  unabated  and  with  his  happy  spirit  imclouded 
by  the  experiences  of  his  first  school  year.  Otherwise,  be 
looks  forward  to  the  second  year  with  dread,  and  his  new 
teacher's  task  is  doubly  hard  because  of  this  undesirable 
change  in  his  mental  attitude.  No  real  progress  can  be 
made  without  interest;  therefore,  the  second  year  teacher 
must  use  all  her  energies  to  hold  the  interest,  in  the  one 
case,  or  to  restore  it,  in  the  other. 

In  the  first  year,  the  child  is  given  familiar  words  to 
recognize  at  sight.  Whether  the  words  are  of  one  syllable 
or  more  makes  no  difference,  unless  it  is  in  favor  of  the  long 
word.  From  the  very  unusualness  of  its  form,  such  words 
as  butterfly,  sunflower,  goHenrod  and  beauliful,  if  they  happen 
to  have  been  taught,  have  made  a  more  vivid  impression 
upon  the  child's  mind  than  the  most  short  words.  Moreover, 
these  longer  words  make  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
For  both  of  these  reasons  his  memory  easily  retains  them. 
The  one  caution  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  year  is  to  be  . 
liure  that  the  meaning  and  spoken  form  are  famiUar,  The 
word  fonns  most  difficult  for  first  year  pupils  to  remember 
are  short  words  that  closely  resemble  one  another,  such  as 
was,  saw,  these,  those,  when,  where.  This  difficulty  often  goes 
over  into  the  second  year,  where  new  words  are  rapidly  added 
to  the  child's  vocabulary,  many  of  them  new  in  meaning 
as  well  as  in  form. 

The  child,  in  the  first  year,  is  kept  almost  entirely  within 
his  own  experiences.  All  the  words  represent  familiar  ideas; 
all  the  sentences  are  short.  In  the  second  year,  new  ideas 
are  constantly  introduced  and  the  sentences  are  made  longer 
by  the  introduction  of  adjective  and  adverbial  phrases  or 
by  the  imion  of  two  clauses  hitherto  kept  separate.  He 
now  reads  his  lessons  by  paragraphs  through  continuous 
pages.  Heretofore,  nearly  all  his  reading  has  been  limited 
to  sentences  lightly  connected  and  seldom  filHng  more  than 
one  page  as  the  maximum  of  his  hardest  lesson. 
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He  is  now  expected  to  begin  and  continue  the  independent 
pronunciation  of  new  words  by  means  of  the  more  serious 
Insons  given  in  phonics.  He  is  also  to  prepare  his  reading 
lessons  with  the  minimum  of  assistance  from  his  teacher. 
Previously,  he  has  been  helped  over  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
hard  places.  Objective  illustrations  are  now  largely  with- 
drawn and  a  long  lesson  must  be  interpreted  with  the  aid  of 
a  single  picture,  or  none  at  all,  unless  the  teacher  meets  the 
difficult  ideas  with  rapid  sketches  upon  the  blackboard  to 
help  him  understand  the  text. 

These  are  only  a  part  of  the  new  experiences  that  confront 
the  second  year  pupil  in  reading,  alone.  They  are  placed 
in  detail  to  call  the  attention  of  the  teacher  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  no  easy  problem  that  faces  the  child  who,  last  year,  was 
little  more  than  a  baby,  and  who.  at  the  most,  is  but  a  little 
older  than  when  so  much  less  was  required. 

All  these  conditions  need  to  be  given  careful  thought." 
The  difficulties  must  be  presented,  one  by  one,  the  easiest  first, 
and  the  new  steps  taken  as  thoroughly  as  in  the  first  year. 

6.  New  Phnuies.  New  phrases  should  be  taught  from 
the  blackboard,  that  the  child  may  have  them  to  use  in  oral 
language  work;  also,  that  he  may  surprise  himself  by  rapid 
recognition  when  they  first  occur  in  his  reading.  Recall  the 
ones  given  in  the  first  year  and  add  others  as  rapidly  as  occa- 
sion can  be  made  naturally.  Among  the  new  ones  to  teach 
early  in  the  second  year  are  to-day,  to-morrow,  yesterday, 
as  well  as,  just  as  well  as,  long  ago,  far  away,  far  off,  right  hapul, 
left  hand,  near  by,  never,  forever,  one  by  ofie,  two  by  tivo,  m)tie 
at  all,  after  a,  while,  perhaps,  in  a  little  while,  overhead,  under- 
foot, once  upon  a  time,  immediately,  presently,  and  the  like. 

Train  pupils  to  think  and  read  these  expressions  as  units, 
never  breaking  their  meaning  by  uttering  them  in  single 
parts,  or  hesitatingly.  This,  with  persistent  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  will  after  a  while  settle  into  a  fixed  habit 
and  be  of  lifelong  assistance  to  the  child. 

As  he  grows  older,  the  pupil  learns  to  look  ahead  in  his 
reading,  grasping  longer  groups  of  words  at  a  glance     This 
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power  is  almost  invaluable  to  a  person  who  delights  in  read- 
ing and  yet  has  but  limited  time  for  it.  We  recall  a  gentle- 
man who  excited  our  youthful  admiration  by  the  rapidity  and 
ease  with  which  he  mastered  the  contents  of  a  newspaper, 
magazine  article,  or  other  publication.  Ambitious  to  secure 
the  same  ability,  we  watched  him  as  he  read  and  discovered 
that  he  read  by  lines,  the  eyes  not  resting  at  all  upon  single 
words.  Moreover,  the  intelligence  literally  flashed  from  line 
to  line,  gathering  the  ideas  with  almost  incredible  rapidity. 
In  this  case,  long  practice  had  formed  a  most  valuable  habit, 
the  foundation  of  which  is  the  power  to  see  and  think  groups 
of  words  and  ideas  as  units. 

The  power  to  recognize  and  comprehend  words  in  groups 
is  attainable  by  all  people  of  common  ability  and  education, 
and  the  earlier  the  habit  is  formed  the  greater  its  strength 
and  efficiency  in  mature  life.  Hence,  we  urge  the  practice 
of  teaching  first  year  children  to  recognize  familiar  phrases 
and  idiomatic  forms  and  to  treat  them  as  units  in  both  silent 
and  oral  reading.  Moreover,  we  urge  the  review  of  all  such 
idioms  and  word  groups  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year, 
the  gradual  introduction  of  new  group  forms  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  practice  until  all  the  children  cease  to  sepa- 
rate groups  into  words,  except  when  a  new  group  is  presented 
for  the  first  time. 

This  custom  prepares  the  way  for  intelligent  study, 
develops  the  power  of  rapid  thought  and  is  ultimately  a  ^Tcat 
time-saver.  Better  than  all  else,  perhaps,  it  early  trains 
the  child  to  work  with  sentences  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
the  thought  to  be  expressed  and  saves  him  from  the  fatal 
conclusion  that  mere  word  pronouncing,  phonic  drills,  and 
other  forms  of  preparation  and  drill  are  genuine  reading. 

6.  Incentives.  The  pupil  learns  lon^  before  he  is  out  of 
the  primary  grades  that  there  is  somcthini^  desirable  within 
the  lessons  given  to  him  for  which  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
work,  and  that  learning  to  read  is  the  only  way  by  which  he 
can  help  himself  to  this  desirable  thini^.  That  inward  crav- 
ing that  leads  the  little  child  so  persistently  to  beg  older 
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people  to  tell  or  read  a  story  must  be  turned  to  account  as 
soon  as  he  reaches  the  schoolroom.  It  is  easy  to  keep  him 
interested  in  the  mechanics  of  reading  by  means  of  skill  and 
variety.  But  his  intelligence  is  not  satisfied  by  the  simple 
sentences  he  ought  to  have  at  first.  He  needs  something  of 
a  higher  order;  therefore,  at  the  opening  exercises  in  the  morn- 
ing or  afternoon,  or  as  the  last  exercise  of  the  day,  the  teacher 
should  read  something  in  which  the  child  will  find  real  enjoy- 
ment. The  class  will  listen  with  keen  appreciation  to  The 
Birds*  Christmas  Carol,  The  Story  of  Patsy,  The  Five  Little 
Peppers,  A  Dog  of  Flanders,  The  Child  of  Urhino  and  many 
other  beautifully  written  stories  of  child  life,  so  easy  to 
obtain.  From  such  readings,  the  children  are  unconsciously 
getting  a  standard  of  good  reading,  a  taste  for  beautiful 
imagery  in  style  and  a  liking  for  good  authors. 

The  teacher  should  not  make  selections  from  the  reading 
books  the  child  is  to  use.  That  method  robs  the  books  of 
the  charm  that  novelty  lends  and  deprives  the  teacher  of  a 
powerful  incentive  to  hold  before  the  learner.  For  instance, 
after  some  reading  that  has  been  particularly  enjoyed,  the 
teacher  may  (and  should)  use  the  opportunity  to  say  smil- 
ingly, but  earnestly,  too,  **  There  are  many  books  as  good  as 
this  that  you  can  read  for  yourselves  as  soon  as  you  learn 
how.  And  there  are  charming  stories  in  your  own  readers 
that  you  shall  read  very  soon  if  you  work  well.*' 

It  is  proper,  also,  to  lead  pu])ils  to  greater  eflort  from  the 
desire  to  please  the  teacher,  their  schoolmates,  the  super- 
intendent, or  other  visitors,  and  the  circle  of  family  friends 
at  home.  There  is  nothing  to  censure  in  this  course,  but 
everything  to  commend.  It  fosters  the  child's  natural 
affection  and  a  certain  innate  hospitality  that  leads  to  a 
desire  to  please  others,  even  at  the  cost  of  trouble  to  himself. 

7.  How  to  Use  Incentives.  To  this  end,  the  teacher  may 
often  call  upon  an  individual  pupil  to  come  out  and  stand 
facing  the  class  and  there  read  a  paragraph  iliroctly  to  them, 
he  consciously  doing  his  vory  best  to  read  intelligently  and 
pleasingly.     Little  by  little,  this  method  may  be  extended  to 
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include  two  paragraphs,  three,  a  whole  page,  and,  at  last,  an 
entire  story  or  poem. 

On  Friday  afternoons,  the  entire  reading  period  might 
take  this  form,  on  the  strength  of  its  merit,  were  it  not  that 
children  are  so  sensitive  to  any  real  or  fanciful  slight  that 
the  most  timid  child  would  prefer  to  make  the  effort  to  read 
before  strangers  rather  than  seem  to  be  left  out.  On  such 
occasions,  then,  it  is  wiser  to  choose  some  interesting  story 
or  poem,  quite  familiar  to  the  class,  and  see  that  each  child 
participates  in  the  oral  reading.  This  may  be  followed  by 
one  child  reading  the  whole  of  a  short  lesson  alone.  It  is 
well  to  train  every  member  of  the  class  to  do  this.  With 
this  privilege  in  sight,  the  slowest  or  the  most  careless  child 
will  be  spurred  to  do  his  best  for  the  sake  of  reading  aloud 
to  friends  who  may  be  present. 

Occasionally,  when  the  superintendent  comes  in,  the 
teacher  may  say  before  the  class,  "Now,  Mr.  Brown,  you 
have  heard  each  one  read  a  little  part  of  the  story.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  one  of  the  class  read  the  whole  story?" 
Probably  Mr.  Brown  will  cordially  assent  and  may  add,  "I'd 
like  to  hear  it  all  read  by  each  one  of  the  class,  but  as  there 
isn't  time  for  that,  may  I  call  on  a  girl  to  read  half  of  it  and 
a  boy  to  read  the  other  half?"  The  wise  teacher  as  cordially 
consents  and  allows  the  superintendent  to  choose  the  readers. 
Another  time  he  may  ask  of  the  same  class,  "  Who  will  vol- 
unteer to  read  for  me  to-day  the  story  on  page  twenty?" 
always  being  sure  that  he  chooses  some  lesson  that  the  children 
have  had  a  chance  to  study  and  read  at  least  once  previously. 

For  the  child  that  is  very  slow  to  grasp  new  things,  one 
of  the  best  incentives  is  to  be  permitted  to  read  before  com- 
pany. In  making  this  a  privilege,  rather  than  a  forced 
exercise,  is  where  its  chief  value  as  an  incentive  lies.  Each 
child  is  led  to  realize  that  the  reputation  of  the  teacher  and 
the  class  rests  upon  his  being  ready  to  do  such  things  when 
asked,  ready  to  reflect  credit  upon  himself  and  the  school. 

When  there  is  some  lesson  with  a  great  deal  of  beauty  or 
a  great  deal  of  fun  in  it,  some  child  very  often  naively  remarks. 
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"Mamma,  would  like  that,"  or  "I  wish  papa  could  hear  that!" 
Then  is  the  golden  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  say,  "Why 
not  take  your  book  home  and  read  it  to  your  father  and 
mother?"  At  the  next  session,  ask  if  this  was  done,  what 
the  parents  said,  etc.,  not  dwelling  long  upon  the  matter, 
yet  long  enough  to  show  real  interest  and  to  strengthen  this 
bond  of  union  between  the  home  and  school. 

Again,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  second  year,  the 
child  may  be  permitted  to  bring  a  selection  from'  home  to 
read  to  the  school.  This  is  the  hardest  test  of  the  year,  but 
greatly  enjoyed.  We  well  remember  a  little  girl  of  the  second 
reader  class  who  read  to  the  pupils  all  of  Clement  Moore's 
immortal  .4  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas,  and  read  it  most  delight- 
fully, too.  The  entire  preparation  was  made  at  home  with 
the  assistance  of  her  mother.  After  that,  other  children 
were  permitted  to  read  similar  selections.  The  example  of 
the  first  child  was  an  inspiration  felt  by  all  the  class.  This 
privilege  is  reserved  for  the  latter  part  of  the  second  year, 
because  no  child  can  be  trusted  to  read  well  from  an  unusual 
book  until  he  has  had  sufBcient  drill  upon  the  mere  mechanics 
ot  reading  to  give  him  a  large  and  well-grounded  written 
vocabulary. 

8.  TMchinjT  OhildrsD  to  Stndy.  The  first  step  towards 
actual  study  is  the  rapid  recognition  and  correct  under- 
standing of  words,  phrases,  idioms  and  short  sentences  that 
have  previously  been  given.  This  has  already  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed.  The  point  is  to  establish  firmly  the  power 
to  distinguish  between  friends  and  strangers,  i.e.,  to  have 
the  child  able  to  tell  instantly  the  words  he  does  know 
and  to  select  without  any  hesitation  the  ones  he  does  not 
know. 

The  second  step  is  to  create  a  desire  in  the  pupil  to  know 
the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  new  words  which  he  meets 
in  his  regular  reading  lessons  or  elsewhere.  The  proper 
incentives  to  bring  about  this  end  have  been  discussed. 

The  third  step  is  to  make  the  pupil  self-helpful.  He  now 
has  too  much  acquired  power  for  the  teacher  to  tell  him  all 
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other  month  the  illustrative  material  is  hard  to  sectire.  The 
teacher  equips  herself  with  sprays  of  goldem-od,  an  ear  of 
com  in  its  ripened  husk,  some  apples,  a  blue-fringed  gentian 
and  a  suppl}'  of  milkweed  pods  more  or  less  burst*  open  and 
showing  the  silk. 

The  best  way  to  secure  the  apparatus  is  by  the  cooperation 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  class.  Say  nothing  about  the 
poem  beforehand,  but  ask  one  child  to  bring  the  next  day 
an  ear  of  ripe  com  in  the  husk;  another,  some  sprays  of 
goldenrod;  another,  apples;  another,  the  milkweed.  If  the 
fringed  gentian  does  not  grow  in  the  vicinity,  the  teacher 
should  have  a  colored  picture  of  it  to  show  the  class,  or  draw 
one  with  colored  crayons  upon  the  board. 

The  lesson  may  be  in  the  reader,  or  written  clearly  in 
large  script  upon  the  board,  the  children  grouped  so  that 
all  may  see  each  word  without  any  difficulty. 

(b)  Presentation.  The  lesson  may  be  presented  in  two 
ways.  First,  in  the  nature  study  period  have  all  the  speci- 
mens examined  and  carefully  discussed,  using  the  right 
names  as  they  occur  in  the  poem.  This  works  out  all  the 
underlying  ideas  in  the  poem,  and  the  pupil  has  only  the 
new  arrangement  to  trouble  him  when  he  comes  to  the  reading 
lesson.  During  the  first  part  of  the  second  year,  this  mode 
is  the  preferable  one  to  follow,  the  children  having  become 
familiar  with  it  in  the  first  year. 

The  other  mode  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  specimens  until 
the  difficulties  of  the  lesson  show  the  need  of  illustrations. 
This  method  makes  a  variety,  is  more  of  a  surprise,  and  may 
often  be  used  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  year  and  in 
all  the  subsequent  years  when  reading  is  taught  as  a  separate 
lesson. 

(c)  Plan.  "What  month  is  this,  class?"  "What  is 
the  lesson  about?"  "Look  at  the  first  line,  children.  See 
if  you  find  any  new  words."  "The  second  word  is  new?" 
"Never  saw  it  before?"  "Cover  all  but  the  first  four  letters. 
What  word  is  left  now?"  (Class  easily  pronounces  goIJ^, 
^Look  at  the  next  two  letters.     What  are  they?"     "r-w.' 

V«L  1  Ui.  iJ 
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(Teacher  wri-.c-s  t'~-?r:i  or.  I'r.e  board.)  "Now  sound  this 
letter  e:  ihis  crae,  j:."'  ■■>r^nd  theni  quietly.  What  do 
you  gel?"  (Cla.^  pr'ir.L'ur.ce^.  I  (Teacher  nrites  go!d-en.) 
"Put  these  tivo  together.  What  do  you  get?''  "Goiden." 
"How  marr  letters  are  left  ir^  the  word?"  "What  are 
they:"  (WriTes  r.^.)  "What  is  this  word?"  (.\dds  rod, 
makir.g  g'^Uetirc^S.)  "PrDn-oiince  the  whole  word."  "Cor- 
rect." "  How  :r;ar.y  ever  esw  the  golienrod:"  "  How  many 
can  see  ar.y  r.ow:"'  "Mary  mav  show  us  all  some  golden- 
rod."  "What  cilr  is  :r:'  "Yellow."  "Find  the  word 
yeihu:"  "Show  it  t-  r.ie."  '"  Harrj\  read  all  of  the  first 
lir.e."  "All  lcx>k  at  the  next  lire."  "What  does  this  line 
talk  about:"  "What  <ic<es  it  teil  us  about  the  com?"  "Ole, 
rea;  the  whole  Hr.e."  "Show  tis  s-^me  com  that  is  turning 
browr..  Margaret."  "Esa":ine  the  third  line."  "You  don't 
kr.o-K  the  last  word.  Tohn?"  "What  is  the  word  just  before 
that  oner"  (Apple.)  "Where  d:i  apples  grow?"  (On 
treeS-1     "Read  the  third  lir.e  as   far  as  you   can."     "The 

trees  in  app".e ,"      "  What  do  we  call  a  great  many  apple 

trees  plar.ted  together  on  purp-jse  f_.r  raising  the  fruit?"  {It 
r-0  one  in  t;:e  class  tells  the  word  readily,  waste  no  time  but 
tell  the  word,  i:avir.g  th.e  class  pronounce  it  several  times, 
with  eyes  on  thewiTJ.)  "Lulu,  read  the  third  line."  "What 
does  it  tell?"  (The  answer  may  be  "Xothing";  but  is  more 
apt  to  be  "Don't  know."  or  "Can't  tell.")  "Well,  let  that 
wait  a  Httle."  ''Any  new  words  in  the  fourth  line.  Jennie?" 
"Read  it  then,"  "What  are  bending  do'n-n?"  (Refer  to 
the  f.rst  hne  if  the  child  hesitates.  If  the  answer  is  not  read- 
ily given,  write  the  sentence  "The  trees  in  apple  orchards 
are  bending  down  witil  fruit."  Have  it  read  and  then  get 
the  third  and  fourth  lines  read  together  as  printed.)  "How 
mar.y  have  seen  such  trees?"  "Whose  orchard  were  they 
in?"  "What  made  the  trees  bend  down?"  "Who  will 
read  us  the  f:r>t  stanza:" 

Bring  out  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words  in  the 
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"hidden  silk*'  is  examined  in  the  dusty  pods.  Dusty  and 
pods  may  both  be  new  to  the  class.  Pronounce  these  by 
sound.  Teach  gentian  as  a  sight  word.  The  diacritical 
marking  is  not  impossible,  but  is  so  difficult  that  time  is 
sure  to  be  wasted  upon  it.  Let  the  class  make  out  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  milkweed.  (Cover  the  last  four 
letters.)  "What  word  is  left?*'  (Cover  the  word  milk.) 
••What  word  is  left?*'  '^Say  the  first  part."  •'Now  say 
the  second  part."  ''Now  say  both  parts  together."  ''Who 
has  seen  milkweed?"  (Show  it  to  the  class.)  "Where  does 
it  grow?"  (Show  the  pods.)  "What  are  these  called?" 
••Why  are  they  called  dusty?"  "What  is  the  hidden  silk?" 
(Show  it.)  •'What  is  it  for?*'  (To  keep  the  seeds  safe  and 
to  act  as  sails  in  distributing  the  seeds  when  ripe.)  "Why 
is  this  plant  called  the  milkweed?"  (Recall  the  sticky  juice 
of  the  stem  when  the  plant  is  growing.) 

The  teacher  drills  on  the  new  words  as  follows:  She 
rapidly  presents  the  goldenrod  and  other  plants  named  in 
the  poem,  calling  on  the  class  to  show  the  word  that  stands 
for  each,  Then  she  reverses  the  plan,  she,  herself,  pointing  to 
the  words  and  calling  on  different  children  to  show  the  plants 
or  parts  named. 

The  outline  above  given  indicates  the  line  of  work  needed 
for  such  a  lesson's  presentation.  The  real  reading  is  free 
from  word  teaching  and  consists  of  having  the  children  read 
the  stanzas,  one  after  another,  and  finally  the  lesson  as  a 
whole,  solely  for  the  beauty  and  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
Whatever  lesson  is  given,  the  final  reading  should  include 
the  entire  story,  in  order  to  leave  it  with  the  class  as  a 
whole. 

Caution.  In  all  these  lessons,  the  children  must  be  kept 
alert,  fully  attentive,  with  interest  at  the  white  heat,  by  the 
teacher  working  with  rapidity  and  requiring  rapid  work 
from  the  children.  Tiie  rapid  results  arc  gained  by  rapid 
questions  and  rapid  movements,  no  loitering  and  no  loss  of 
time;  not  by  saying.  *' Hurry,  children,  hurry!'*  The  lessons 
are  too  short  for  this  concentration  to  do  harm. 
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(d)  Independent  Study.  In  the  second  year,  the  pupils 
may  have  twenty-minute  periods  for  reading  lessons.  These 
should  be  made  to  cover  the  review  of  such  portions  of  pre- 
vious lessons  as  the  present  lesson  depends  upon,  the  real 
reading  of  the  lesson  previously  prepared,  and  during  the 
last  three  or  four  minutes,  the  assignment  and  preparation 
of  the  next  lesson.  After  the  children  have  had  this  assist- 
ance they  are  able  to  work  alone,  to  quite  an  extent,  on  the 
lesson  when  at  their  seats. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  second  year,  the  lesson  may  be 
assigned  for  the  next  day,  the  children  preparing  it  as  best 
they  can  without  help.  When  they  come  to  the  class,  the 
teacher  requires  each  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  read*^ 
silently,  children  reporting  words,  if  any,  which  they  were 
not  able  to  make  out  for  themselves  or  whose  meaning  they 
failed  to  understand.  These  are  quickly  disposed  of  and  the 
oral  reading  is  required,  the  silent  reading  always  preceding, 
to  prevent  mistakes  in  pronunciation  and  interpretation. 

Caution,  The  silent  reading  holds  the  attention  to  the 
thought,  but  no  carelessness  in  word  calling  should  be  per- 
mitted, even  when  the  thought  is  made  clear  by  clever  sub- 
stitutions of  synonymous  "words  and  expressions.  Such 
substitution  begets  a  habit  of  carelessness  that  is  liable  to 
follow  the  child  all  through  his  lessons.  It  is  far  better  to 
go  a  little  more  slowly  and  require  words  and  phrases  to  be 
given  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the  thought.  To  be  exactly 
right  is  far  more  beneficial  and  saves  much  future  trouble 
for  the  teachers  of  the  higher  grades. 

10.  Syllabication.  The  work  in  syllabication,  if  carried 
on  as  indicated  in  the  lesson  on  September,  will  soon  give  the 
child  the  power  to  see  the  parts  easily,  and  such  words  as 
sunshine,  gra^tdfather,  childhood,  buttercup,  sidewalk,  horse- 
shoe, datideliony  redbreast,  will  be  quickly  mastered  without 
aid. 

11.  Expression  in  Reading.  Correct  expression  in  reading 
is  dependent  upon  the  following:  (i)  ability  to  pronounce 
words  correctly  and  to  utter  phrases  smoothly  and  unhesi- 
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tatingly;  (2)  understanding  the  sentences;  (3)  full  sympathy 
with  what  is  to  be  read,  i.e.,  merging  one's  identity  with 
that  of  the  author;  (4)  the  desire  to  interest  others  in  what 
is  read;  (5)  freedom  from  self-consciousness;  (6)  natural 
tones. 

Whenever  and  wherever  these  conditions  are  fully  estab- 
lished there  will  be  expressive  reading.  Children  should 
not  be  constantly  urged  to  "  emphasize  the  word  bird,"  to 
"stop  at  the  period,**  to  **give  the  rising  inflection,"  or  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  results  can  be  secured  by 
proper  questioning  as  to  the  meaning,  getting  the  child  fully 
interested  and  then  remarking,  "Now  read  it  so  we  shall 
all  understand  it  as  you  do.*'  If  there  is  still  a  stilted  or 
unnatural  style  of  reading,  ask  the  child  to  look  at  you  and 
tell  the  sentence  until  he  brings  out  the  meaning  clearly  and 
with  naturalness  of  tone  and  manner.  Then  return  to  the 
original  request  and  have  the  sentence  read  as  spoken. 

The  best  models  of  expression  may  be  secured  from  the 
children  themselves  when  at  play  and  unconscious  of  being 
noticed.  It  is  sometimes  well  to  note  some  of  the  sentences 
and  use  them,  later,  at  a  drill  period,  to  secure  certain  tones 
and  inflections. 

Cautions,  (i)  Leave  all  terms  relating  to  the  science  of 
reading,  as  emphasis,  inflections,  modulations,  pitch,  etc., 
for  later  years.  The  aim  in  the  primary  grades  is  to  secure 
naturalness  and  fluency  in  the  art  of  reading  simple  matter 
suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the  children,  and  can  best 
be  realized  by  omitting  all  technical  terms. 

(2)  Do  not  attempt  to  secure  correct  expression  by  requir- 
ing pupils  to  imitate  you  or  their  classmates.  That  makes 
children  dependent  instead  of  self-reliant,  and  turns  them  into 
parrots  instead  of  thinkers.  Secure  the  right  feeling  and 
sentiment  and  "good  expression  need  not  be  referred  to; 
it  will  take  care  of  itself.** 

(3)  Make  criticisms  in  such  a  friendly,  matter-of-course 
way  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  pupils  to  feel  hurt 
thereby. 
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13.  Rnleg  lor  Oriticism.  The  general  rule  should  be 
never  to  interrupt  a  pupil's  reading  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing corrections.  With  children  in  primary  grades,  however, 
this  rule  must  often  be  violated  or  else  much  valuable  time 
will  be  lost.  To  illustrate,  suppose  the  child  has  a  paragraph 
of  several  sentences  to  read  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  first 
sentence  miscalls  a  word.  The  teacher  waits  until  the  entire 
paragraph  is  read  and  then  asks,  "What  did  you  call  the 
second  word  in  the  first  sentence?"  The  reader  has  entirely 
forgotten  that  and  the  other  errors  made.  Hence,  in  our 
judgment,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  wiser  to  interrupt  when  the 
error  is  made,  saying  pleasantly,  "Wait  a  moment,  please. 
What  did  you  call  that  second  word?"  Have  the  error  cor- 
rected without  any  ado  and  then  say,  "Now  we  know  the 
word.  Please  begin  once  more."  By  this  means  the  child 
is  more  apt  to  remember  the  help  given,  because  it  is  given 
at  the  moment  it  is  needed,  and  is  able  to  go  on  smoothly, 
without  experiencing  any  embarrassment  from  the  inter- 
ruption. 

Older  pupils  are  able  to  apply  the  correction  to  the  right 
place,  and  from  rapid  growth  are  apt  to  be  more  ner\-ous 
and  self-conscious  than  are  primary  pupils  who  have  been 
treated  courteously  ever  since  entering  school.  For  these 
reasons,  with  pupils  above  the  primary  grades,  it  is  best  to 
permit  the  paragraph  to  be  finished  without  any  interruption 
for  corrections. 

13.  Oomctioni  b;  Pupili,  Having  pupils  correct  errors 
made  by  others  of  the  class  often  results  in  such  angry  feeling 
that  many  superintendents  instruct  their  teachers  never  to 
permit  this.  In  our  judgment,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in 
the  practice  in  itself.  When  trouble  arises,  it  is  wholly  due 
to  mismanagement.  Children  are  allowed  to  snap  fingers 
or  wave  hands  frantically  in  the  air  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  teacher,  and  to  shout,  "She  called  of  for,"  or  some- 
thing like  that.  Such  demonstrations  and  corrections,  made 
in  offensively  triumphant  tones,  always  arouse  anger  and 
should  not  be  tolerated.     Besides,  because  of  the  utter  .lack 
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of  refinement  and  sympathy,  it  harms  the  would-be  critic 
more  than  the  one  criticised. 

There  is  a  better  way  to  do  these  things.  The  teacher 
should  educate  the  pupils  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  in  the 
first  year  and  continue  it  all  the  way  along  the  grades.  Thus, 
"Mary  was  out  of  school  yesteiday  and  may  not  know  all 
the  words  we  had ;  so  I  want  you  to  listen  very  carefully  and 
be  ready  to  help  her  if  she  needs  it."  When  Mary  hesitates 
upon  a  word,  hands  are  raised  quietly,  and  the  teacher  simply 
says,  "Frank  may  help.**  Frank  gives  the  word,  Mary  pro- 
nounces it  after  him,  and  the  work  goes  on  quietly  and 
pleasantly. 

To  be  ready  to  help  is  the  great  motive  kept  before  the 
class  constantly,  to  hold  their  attention  closely  to  the  one 
reading  and  to  keep  them  ready  to  continue  the  reading, 
when  called  upon,  without  the  loss  of  an  instant  of  time. 

Observe  another  point;  Children  should  be  trained  to 
understand  that  criticism  is  not  limited  to  finding  mistakes 
in  the  calling  of  words,  but  that  the  greater  criticism  is  in 
telling  if  the  thought  and  feeling  are  properly  brought  out. 
We  remember  a  blackboard  lesson  with  first  year  pupils. 
One  of  the  sentences  was  a  little  more  intricate  in  its  meaning 
than  anything  the  class  had  had.  There  was  no  difficulty 
with  words,  however,  and  Jack  read  the  sentence  clearly  and 
confidently.  "How  many  liked  Jack's  reading?**  asked  the 
teacher,  and  all  hands  were  raised  except  that  of  thoughtful, 
sensitive  little  Charlie.  "Didn't  you  like  it,  Charlie?**  asked 
the  teacher.  Charlie  flushed  from  feeling  that  he  stood  alone 
against  all  the  others,  but  said  bravely,  **Not  quite,  Miss 
White."  "Why  not?"  "Well,"  the  little  fellow  stammered, 
"I  liked  the  way  Jack  read,  only  he  made  it  mean  this,'*  and 
he  read  it  Jack's  way.  "And  what  do  you  think  it  means, 
Charlie?**  encouragingly  queried  Miss  White.  Whereupon 
Charlie  replied,  "I  think  it  means  this,'*  and  read  it  to  bring 
out  the  meaning  as  he  understood  it.  iiis  alone  was  the 
true  interpretation,  although  the  other  nine  of  the  group 
%ad  not  perceived  it.  • 


(a)   Kfinl  luTidiy  eniiiiyli  tn  be  heard  easily  l.iy  all  lli-.-so   ] 
X\lio  are  lislcning  to  you. 

{5)  Read  slowly  eiiuugh  hi>  that  each  word  may  be  heard 
disliiiftly.  I 

(0)  \our  ri-riding  is  gofjd  when  every  one,  without  looking  I 
on  the  li"ok,  understands  and  enjoys  what  you  lead. 

The  ab'  <w  rulfS  arc  siniiili-  enough  for  the  younjjest  readers  I 
to  undvrsl:ihL[  and   fnllnw.     They  are  to  be  taught  by  the  . 
teacher's  ey.ETnpIc  !u\i\  by  enforcing  them  fully  at  each  lesson 
until  to  fnlinu  liiem  becomes  "second  nature." 

Vi'.latioiis  nf  rliest'  rules  may  and  should  be  corrected,: 
and  obodicnrc  Ui  tlu-ni  may  be  (dven  as  rc;isons  why  any 
pupil's  rc;nliii^^  may  be  called  "good." 

15.  Punctuatioa  and  Keadin;.  As  in  the  first  year, 
teachers  slmuld  carefully  refrain  from  giving  the  idea  that 
puncluiitinn  cuTitrolB  needed  pauses.  On  the  contrary,  that 
pauses  dcpcmi  solely  upon  the  meaning  of  what  is  read 
should  be  ciii)'liaBizcd.  The  use  of  the  period  and  question' 
mark  should  be  reviewed  and  the  use  of  quotation  marks  ^ 
taught  ;i-,  {in  incident  tu  the  reading  drill, 

I 
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(a)  Illustration.  "Cheep!  Cheep!**  said  the  little 
birds  in  the  nest.  **Wc  are  hungry,  hungry.**  "Sweet! 
Sweet!"  called  the  mother  bird  from  a  leafy  branch  near  by. 
"  Be  good,  my  dears.  Be  good.  Mother  will  soon  bring  you  a 
worm."  Then  the  little  birds  in  the  nest  again  said,  "Cheep! 
Cheep!"     But  this  time  their  "Cheep!   Cheep!*'  meant,  "We 

»  will  be  good,  mother,  dear.  Hurry  back  with  the  worm!'* 
After  the  new  words  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  lesson,  the  teacher  calls  the  attention  of  the  class 
to  the  first  paragraph.  "Who  were  talking?*'  "The  little 
birds  in  the  nest."  "What  did  they  say  at  first?"  " Cheep! 
Cheep!"  "What  did  they  say  next?"  "We  are  hungry, 
hungry."  "How  many  noticed  these  marks?*'  (pointing  to 
the  first  quotation  marks).  "What  words  are  inside  of 
these?"  "Cheep!  Cheep!"  "See  if  you  can  find  other 
marks  like  these  in  the  first  paragraph."  "What  words  do 
the  others  enclose?"  "Who  said  those  words?"  "Were  the 
birds  talking  all  the  time?"  (Get  the  fact  that  some  one  is 
telling  a  story  about  the  birds  and  at  times  says  just  what 
the  birds  say.)  Question  similarly  on  the  other  sentences, 
bringing  out  each  time  that  these  marks  show  every  time 
they  are  used  exactly  what  the  birds  say.  The  teacher  gives 
the  name  quotation  marks,  having  the  class  repeat.  She 
writes  the  new  name  on  the  board  in  connection  with  the 
quotation  marks,  and  leaves  it  there  for  a  day  or  two  to 
help  the  class  remember  the  name. 

(b)  Drill.  "Harry,  read  what  the  little  birds  say  first." 
"What  shows  you  just  how  much  to  read?*'  "What  is  the 
next  thing  the  little  birds  say?*'  "How  do  you  know  just 
how  much  they  said,  Emily?"  "Find  the  next  quotation 
marks."  "Who  talks  this  time,  Susie?*'  "Tell  what  the 
mother  bird  says  here'*  (pointing).  "Look  through  the 
paragraph  and  find  what  else  the  mother  bird  says.**  "  Read 
all  she  says  in  this  place.**  "Show  the  quotation  marks, 
John."  (Follow  a  similar  plan  with  the  third  quotation, 
leading  the  class  to  tmderstand  that  the  quotation  marks 
each  time  show  us  just  how  much  the  birds  said.) 
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16.  Bnles  for  Capitals.     Constantly  review  the  rules  pwca^ 

in  the  first  year,  \\z.:  All  sentences  and  names  of  people 
and  places  begin  with  capitals.  Add  to  these  the  rules; 
Each  line  of  poetry,  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  and 
the  names  of  the  months  begin  with  capitals;  but  the  names 
of  the  seasons  do  not.     Teach  each  item  thoroughly. 

Teach  the  above  rules,  informally,  in  connection  with  the  ' 
reading  drills,  using  a  plan  similar  to  that  suggested  for  the 
first  year.  Introduce  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time.  Call 
attention  to  the  capitals  when  writing  sentences,  also  when 
the  class  use  their  books.  Any  second-year  class  can  accom- 
plish with  ease  all  the  work  indicated,  if  the  teacher  helps  a 
little  daily.  Many  classes  are  able  to  do  much  more.  Better 
teach  thoroughly  the  most  important  rtiles  than  to  attempt 
the  more  intricate. 

17.  Poflby.  In  the  second  year,  the  children  should  have 
poems  as  a  third  part  of  their  reading.  Owing  to  the 
greater  vocabulary,  they  will  now  be  able  to  read  something 
much  better  than  Mother  Goose  jingles  and  rhymes.  If 
their  readers  do  not  supply  enough  selections,  the  teacher 
should  copy  desirable  poems  and  let  the  class  read  from  the 
blackboard  or  leaflets.  The  craving  for  rhythm  is  so  "strong 
in  a  child  that  to  withhold  good  poetry  from  the  primary 
grades  is  a  serious  thing.  In  addition  to  the  rhythm,  the 
child  gains  from  poetry  a  large  and  valuable  addition  to  his 
vocabulary  and  many  helpful  lessons  in  conduct,  besides. 
The  best  poems  should  be  memorized  and  occasionally  recited 
by  the  pupils. 

18.  Poems  Suitable  for  Second  Tear.  Poems  suitable  for  the 
second  grade  are  so  numerous  that  we  can  scarcely  begin  to 
name  them.  We  have  given  a  few,  and  suggest  the  following 
to  those  who  wish  to  extend  the  list.  Tennyson's  Cradle  Song; 
Celia  Thaxter's  Spring;  Mrs.  Coonley- Ward's  ChristTttas  Bells; 
Elizabeth  Prentiss's  Little  Kitty;  Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep  (from  the 
German);  Edith  M.  Thomas's  Talking  in  Their  SUep;  Mrs. 
yiiXXer'sHang  UptheBaby'  s  Stocking\M3.-ad'^yma.n'sIf  I  Knew; 
Eugene  Field's  Little  Boy  Blue;  Lucy  Larcom's  Little  Brotun 
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Thrush;  Lucy  Wheelock's  Song  of  llie  Lilies;  Frank  Dempster 
Sherman's  Daisies;  Helena  Jelliffe's  Clovers;  George  Cooper's 
Frogs  at  School;  George  Macdonald's  The  Baby;  Steven- 
son's The  Swing,  and  Phoebe  Cary's  Suppose,  My  Little 
Lady. 

Some  of  the  above  are  more  simple  than  others  and  such 
should  be  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  However,  all 
in  this  list,  and  many  other  beautiful  and  appropriate  poems, 
may  easily  be  read  from  the  blackboard  or  hektograph  leaves 
before  the  class  begins  the  third  reader. 

19.  Soiuc«8  Irom  Which  to  Drav,  Among  the  best  graded 
collections  of  timely  poeras  for  children  are  Songs  of  the 
Treelop  and  Meadow,  Public  School  Publishing  Company. 
Bloomington,  III.;  Graded  Memory  Selections,  Educational 
Publishing  Company;  and  Nature  in  Verse,  Silver  Burdett  & 
Co. 

In  addition  to  the  above  col- 
lections, teachers  will  find  pub- 
lished in  our  leading  educational 
papers  a  great  many  beautiful 
poems  adapted  to  the  primary 
grades.  Then,  too,  many  valua- 
ble gems  of  verse  are  published 
in  the  best  family  papers  and  in 
children's  magazines, 

20.  SopplemeDtftiy  Reading. 
Such  pleasing  poems  -will  add  a 
most  desirable  portion  of  the  sup- 
plementary reading  needed  in  the 
second  grade.  During  the  first 
term,  to  bridge  the  chasm  between 
the  usual  first  and  second  read- 
ers, use  the  last  third  of  several 
good  first  readers, 
impossible  at  first  to  get  errough 

of  these  to  supply  the  dass,  then  the  teacher  should,  by  aid 
of  the   hektograph.  prepare  enough  leaflets  to  supply  each 
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member  of  the  class  with  one.  She  may  also  copy 
from  children's  magazines  in  the  same  way.  Excellent 
selections  are  often  to  be  found  in  publications  of  the 
Audubon  Society,  and  even  at  times  in  the  family  news- 
paper. 

Supplementary  reading,  such  as  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse, 
composed  and  illustrated  by  a  third  grade  class  for  a  second 
grade  class,  is  a  great  aid  in  introducing  matters  considered 
important  by  the  teacher,  but  not  contained  in  the  regular 
reading  lesson— as  opportunities  for  dramatization,  for  nature 
study,  or  lor  celebration  of  the  holidays. 


Players. 

Scene. 

Action. 


THE    LION    AND   THE    MOUSl 

Lion  and  mouse. 
In  the  woods. 
The  lion  sleeps. 
The  mouse  play? 

lion's  paw. 
The  iion  wakes. 


arouiid.     She  goes  imder  thft 


Scene  I 
Lion.         G-r-r-rl 

Who  is  under  my  paw? 
Mouse  (in  a  squeaky  voice). 

It  is  I,  Mr.  Lion, 
Lion  (in.  a  roaring  voice). 

Oh,  it  is  you,  little  mouse! 

I  shall  eat  you  up.     G-r-r-r! 
Mouse.      Oh,  please  don't  eat  me  upl 

I  would  not  be  a  mouthful  for  you. 
Lion.         Ha!     Ha!    That  is  true. 

You  may  go. 
Mouse.      Thank  you!     Thank  you! 

I  will  help  you,  some  time. 
Lion.         Ha!     Ha!     Ha!     You  lidlp  me? 

Ha!    Ha!    Ha! 
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Scene  II 
Scene.        In  the  woods.     The  lion  caught  in  a  net. 
Action.      He  roars!     He  tries  to  tear  the  net.     He  cannot. 

The  mouse  hears  him. 
Mouse.      Kind  lion,   you   helped   me  once.     I   will  help 
you  now. 
I  will  gnaw  your  net 


ILLUSTRATION!     THE 


Action.      The  mouse  gnaws  and  gnaws  and  gnaws. 

The  lion's  net  drops. 

He  bounds  away. 
Lion.         Youkave  helped  me, little  friend.     I  thank  you. 

SI.  Hythi,  FabloB  and  Lvgends.  Should  it  happen  that  ' 
the  second  readers  used  by  the  school  are  deficient  in  the 
permanent  literature  found  in  the  forms  of  fable  and  myth, 
then  selections  may  be  presented  in  the  same  way  aa 
poems. 

Among  the  fables  and  myths  suitable  for  this  grade  are 
The  Tortoise  and  the  Hare,  The  ^Vind  and  tite  Sun,  The  Crew 
and  the  Pitcher,  Belling  the  Cat,  The  Kid  and  the  Wolf,  Ttie 
Sunfiower  Myth  (Clytie),  Legend  o}  the  Bluebird,  Legend  of 
the  Aster. 
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Good  collections  of  fables,  myt!is.  legends  and  standard 
fairy  tales  are  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Educational 
Publishing  Company,  A.  Flanagan  Company,  The  Orville 
Brewer  Publishing  Company  (all  of  Chicago),  and  others. 
Most  of  tliese  collections  are  inexpensive. 

22.  Amount  of  Beading  Beqnited.  The  general  rule  is 
to  have  second  year  pupils  review  the  latter  part  of  several 
good  first  readers  and  complete  the  reading  of  at  least  three 
good  second  readers  or  their  equivalents.  The  safe  rule 
upon  which  to  base  promotions  is  to  be  sure  that  the  pupils 
are  able  to  read  easily,  intelligently  and  fluently  all  the 
stories  and  poems  found  in  their  second  readers,  and  also 
corresponding  material  drawn  from  other  sources  and  pre- 
sented on  the  blackboard  or  as  hektograph  leaflets.  Then 
they  may  pass  easily  to  the  third  reader. 

23.  How  to  Uso  the  BeaderE.  They  who  make  a  scries 
of  school  readers  take  incredible  pains  to  grade  the  vocabu- 
lary as  carefully  as  may  be,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  find 
it  an  easy  and  happy  experience  to  read  the  series  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  Some  authors  succeed  remarkably 
wejl  in  this  grading,  others  but  indifferently.  Authors  oITit 
also  a  brief,  concisely  written  preface  to  help  teachers  use 
their  books  with  success  for  themselves  and  their  pupils. 
And  to  what  end?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  teachers 
never  read  the  prefaces,  and  ignore  all  the  authors'  attempts 
to  ease  the  burden  of  the  class  through  careful  grading. 
Instead,  lessons  are  selected  "to  suit  the  season,"  "to  please 
the  children,"  "to  help  the  nature  study  lessons,"  and  for 
many  other  purposes.  Being  read  out  of  the  expected  order, 
the  chain  of  preparation  is  broken  and  the  class  is  beset  by  a 
hundred  difficulties  that  might  have  been  prevented  had  the 
prefaces  been  carefully  studied  and  the  lessons  presented  in 
the  sequence  planned. 

The  true  way,  we  believe,  is  to  profit  as  much  as  possible 
by  the  helps  that  "the  authors  have  painstakingly  provided. 
Suppose  the  class  reads  the  Christmas  story  before  Christmas 
arrives ;  what  matter?     Any  selection  worthy  to  have  a  place 
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in  a  reading  book  should  be  worth  reading  more  than  once. 
And  the  charm  of  a  good  Christmas  story  grows  with  repeti- 
tion. The  truth  is,  many  teachers  seem  almost  to  fear  to 
give  a  story  or  a  poem  for  a  second  reading,  forgetting  that 
to  children  the  familiar  stories  are  the  dearest  stories. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  In  what  respects  would  the  attitude  of  the  children 
toward  their  lessons  at  the  beginning  of  their  second  year  of 
school  differ  from  their  attitude  at  the  close  of  the  first 
year?  Have  you  a^ght  to  expect  a  rapid  return  to  the 
conditions  that  existed  at  the  end  of  the  first  year? 

2.  Contrast  the  purpose  of  second  year  reading  with  that 
of  first  year  reading.  Show  how  this  difference  in  purpose 
affects  the  character  of  recitations. 

3.  To  how  great  an  extent  should  a  child  be  able  to  read 
independently  at  the  end  of  his  second  year?  Can  you 
reasonably  expect  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
year  a  child  will  make  any  independent  preparation  for  his 
lessons? 

4.  Name  a  number  of  poems  not  found  in  this  lesson, 
which  you  consider  suitable  for  second  year  work.  What 
are  the  characteristics  of  poetry  that  make  it  particularly 
pleasing  to  children? 

5.  Write  a  well-known  fable  in  the  style  in  which  yoa 
would  tell  it  to  pupils  near  the  close  of  their  second  year. 
Write  an  explanation  of  your  method  of  presenting  the  fable 
and  tell  what  you  would  have  the  class  do  with  it. 

6.  Mention  several  means  by  which  good  expression  in 
reading  may  be  aided.  What  is  gained  by  having  the  chil- 
dren dramatize  simple  selections? 

7.  Explain  how  an  understanding  of  syllabication  is  an 
aid  to  reading  for  second  year  pupils. 

8.  Select  a  simple  ix)em  of  not  more  than  two  stanzas. 
and  write  out  your  plan  of  presentation,  after  the  manner  of 
that  in  Section  0. 
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Five  little  pussy-cats,  invited  out  to  tea, 

Cried;  "Mother,  let  us  go  —  Oh,  do!  for  good  we'll  surely  be. 
We'll  wear  our  bibs  and  hold  our  things  as  you  have  shown  us  how — 
Spoons  in  right  paws,  cups  in  left  —  and  make  a  pretty  bow; 
We'll  always  say,   "Yes,  if  you  please,"  and  "Only  half  of  that." 
"Then  go,  ray  darling  children,"  said  the  happy  Mother  Cat. 
The  live  little  pussy-cats  went  out  that  night  to  tea. 
Their  heads  were  smooth  and  glossy,  their  tails  were  swinging  free; 
They  held  their  things  as  they  had  learned,  and  tried  to  be  polite, — 
With  snowy  bibs  beneath  their  chins  they  were  a  pretty  sight. 
But,  alas,  for  manners  beautiful,  and  coats  as  soft  as  silk! 
The  moment  that  the  little  kits  were  asked  to  take  some  milk. 
They  dropped  their  spoons,  forgot  to  bow,  and  — ■  oh,  what  do  you 
think? 

They  put  their  noses  in  the  cups  and  all  began  to  drink! 
Yes,  every  naughty  httle  kit  set  up  a  miou  for  more, 
Then  knocked  the  tea^cups  over,  and  scampered  through  the  door. 
— F.   li.   Weatherlcy. 
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The  Tbrbe  Billy  GoAia  Geuff 

Once  upon  a  lime  there  were  three  Billy  Goats,  and  one  was  a  very 
large  Goat,  and  one  was  a  middle-sized  Goat,  and  one  was  a  tiny 
Goat,  but  the  three  had  the  very  same  name,  which  was  Grufl, 

One  morning  the  three  Billy  Goats  started  away  from  home,  for 
they  had  decided  to  go  far,  far  to  a  hillside  where  there  was  a  quantity 
of  green  grass,  and  they  might  eat  of  it  and  make  themselves  fat. 

Now,  on  the  way  to  the  hillside  there  ran  a  brook,  and  over  the 
brook  was  a  bridge,  and  under  the  bridge  lived  a  Troll  with  eyes  as 
large  as  saucers,  and  a  nose  as  long  as  a  poker.  And  this  Trol!  was  fond 
gf  eating  Billy  Goats. 

First  of  all  came  the  youngest  Billy  Goat  Gruff  to  cross  over  the 
bridge.     Trip  trap,  trip  trap,  his  little  feet  pattered  upon  the  boards. 

"Who  is  that  tripping  over  my  bridge?"  called  up  the  Troll  in  a 

"Oh.  it's  only  I,  the  tiniest  Billy  Goat  Gruff,  going  over  to  the 
hillside  to  make  myself  tat,"  the  Goat  called  back  in  a  wee,  small  voice. 

"I  am  going  to  gobble  you  up,  Billy  Goat  Gruff,"  said  the  Troll. 

"Oh,  no,  pray  do  not  take  me,"  said  the  tiniest  Billy  Goat  Gruff. 
"I  am  too  little,  that  I  am.  Wait  until  the  second  Billy  Goat  Gruff 
comes  along.     He  is  ever  so  much  bi^er  than  1." 

•'Well,  be  off  with  you."  said  the  Troll. 

Then  came  the  middle-siaed  Billy  Goat  Gruff,  to  cross  the  bridge. 
Trip  trap,  trip  trap,  his  middle-sized  feet  pattered  upon  the  boards. 

"Who  is  that  tripping  over  my  bridge?"  called  up  the  Troll. 

"Oh,  it's  only  I,  the  middle-sized  Billv  Goat  GRinr,  cxhno 
OVER  TO  THE  HILLSIDE  TO  MAKE  MYSELF  FAT,"  the  Goat  called  back 
in   a  middle-sized  voice. 

"1  am  coming  to  gobble  you  up,  Billy  Goat  Gruff,"  said  the  Troll. 

"Oh,  no,  pray  do  not  take  me."  said  the  middle-sized  Billy  Goat 

Gruff.  "I  AU  A  LITTLE  LARGER  THAN  THE  TINIEST  BiLLV  GOAT,  BUT  I 
AM  NOT  LARGE  ENOUGH  TO  MAKE  A  MOUTHFUL  FOR  VOU.  OF  THAT  I 
AM   QUITE   SURE." 

"Well,  be  off  with  you,"  said  the  Troll. 

Then,   last  of  all,   came  the  great   Billy  Goat  Gruff,   to  cross  the 

TRIP  TRAP,  TRIP  TRAP,  his  great  feet  tramped  across  the 
boards. 

"Who  is  that  tramping  over  my  bridge?"  called  up  the  Troll. 

■■IT  IS  I,  THE  GREAT  BILLY  GOAT  GRUFF,  GOING  OVER 
TO  THE  HILLSIDE  TO  MAKE  MYSELF  FAT,"  the  Goat  called 
back  in  a  great  voice. 

"I  am  coming  to  gobble  you  up,  Billy  Goat  Gruff,"  said  the  Troll. 

"COME    ALONG,"  said  the  great  Billy  Goat  Gruff. 


/^ 
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So  the  Troll,  whose  eyes  were  as  large  as  saucers  and  his  nose  as 
long  as  a  poker,  came  hurrying  up  to  the  top  of  the  bridge  —  but,  ah, 
thia  ia  what  happened  to  him. 

There  on  the  bridge  stood  the  great  Billy  Goat  Gruff  with  his  feet 
firmly  planted  on  the  boards  and  his  head  lowered,  and  so  soon  as  the 
Troll  came  near  —  rush,  scamper  —  the  Goat  tossed  the  Troll  so  high 
with  his  horns  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  a  Troll  under  a  bridge  from 
that  day  to  thia. 

Then  the  great  Billy  Goat  Gruff  went  on  to  the  hillside,  and  the 
three  Billy  Goats  ate,  and  ate,  and  made  themselves  so  fat  that  they 
could  scarcely  wallc  home  again. 


The  Story  of  Cbicksn-Licken 

As  Chicken-Iicken  went  one  day  to  the 

woods,    an    acorn    fell    upon    her    poor    bald 

pate,   and  she  thought    the    sky  had  fallen. 

Then   she    said    she   would  go  and   tell   the 

Idng  that  the  sky  had  fallen. 

So  Chicken-Iicken   turned   back,  and  met 

Henny-penny.      "Well,     Henny-penny,    where 

art  you  going?"  and  Henny-penny  said,  "I'm 
to    the    wood    tat    some    meat,"    and 
Chicken-Iicken  said, 
"Oh,  Henny-penny, 
don't  go,  for  I  was 

going,  and  the  sky  fell  upon  my  poor  bald 
patf,  and  I'm  going  to  tell  the  king." 

So  Henny-penny  turned  back  with 
Chicken-Iicken,  and  met  Cocky-locky.  "Oh, 
Cocky-locky,  where  are  you  going?"  and 
Coclo'-locky  said,  "I'm  going  to  the  wood 
for  some  meat."  Thai  Henny-penny  said, 
"Oh,  Cocky- 
locky,    don't   go, 

for  I   was  going  and  met  Chicken-Iicken, 

knd  Chicken-Iicken  had  been  at  the  wood, 

and  the  sky  had  fallen  on  her  poor  bald 

pftte,  and  we  are  going  to  tell  the  king." 
So  Cocky-locky  turned   back,  and  met 

Ducky-lucky.     "Well,    Ducky-lucky,    where 

■re   you   going?"     And    Ducky-lucky   said, 

"I'm  going  to  the   wood   for   some  meat." 

Tboa  Cocky<Iocky  said,    "Oh,  Ducky-lucky, 
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don't  go,  for  I  was  going,  and  met  Henny-penny.  and  Henny- 
penny  met  Chickea-Ucken,  and  Chicken-Ucken  had  been  at 
the  wood,  and  the  sky  had  fallen  on  her  poor  bald  pate,  and 
we  are  going  to  tell  the  king." 

So  Ducky-lucky  turned  bacJc, 
and  met  Draky-laky.  "Well.Draky- 
laky,  where  are  you  going?"  and 
Draky-laky  said,  "I'm  going  to 
the  wood  for  some  meat."  Then 
Ducky-lucky  said,  "Oh,  Draky- 
laky,  don't  go,  for  I  was  going,  and 
met  Cocky-locky,  and  Cocky-Iocky 
met  Henny-penny,  and  Henny- 
penny  met  Chicken-licken,  and 
Chick^-Iicken  had  been  at  the 
wood,  and  the  sky  had  fallen  on  her  poor  bald  pate, 
we  are  going  to  tell  the  king." 

So   Draky-laky   turned   back,   and   met  Gooaey- 
loosey.     "Well,     Goosey-loosey,    where    are    you 
going?"   and    Goosey-loosey  said,   "I'm   going 
to   the  wood  for  some  meat."     Then   Drcikey- 
laky  said,   "Oh.    Goosey-loosey,    don't    go, 
for   I   w       g    ng         dm       D     kv       In 


d        ndcr-landcr  said.  "I'm  going 
to  tlie  wood  for  some  meat."     Then 
Goosey-loosey    said,    "Oh,    Gander- 
lander,   don't   go,   for    1   was   going, 
and    met    Draky-laky.    and    Draky- 
;  Ducky-lucky,  and  Duckj'- 
ct  Cock>--locky,  and  Cocky- 
t  Henny-penny,  and  Hcnny- 
mct     Chickcn-lickcn.      and 
licken     had     been     at     the 
wood,  and  the  sky  had  fallen  on  her 
poor  bald  pate,  and  we  are  going  to 
tell  the  king." 
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So  Gander-lander  turned  back,  and  met  Turkey-lurkey.     "Well. 
Turkcy-lwkey,  where  are  you  going?"  and  Turkey-lurkey  said,  "I'm 
going  to  tlie  uoiO  [nr  some  meat."     Then  Gander-lander  said, 
"Oh,   Turkey- lutki'v,  don't    go,    tor  I    was   going,   and   1   met 
Goosey-loosey.  and  Cjoosey-loosey  met  Draky-laky,  and  Draky- 
laky  met  Ducky-lucky,  and  Ducky-lucky  met  Cocky-locky,  and 
Cocky-locky    met    Henny-penny,    and 
Henny-penny  met  Chicken -licken,  and 
Chicken- licken  had  been  at  the  wood, 
and  the  sky  had  fallen  on  her  poor 
bald   pate,  and   we   arc  going   to   tell 
the  king." 

So  Turkey-lurkey  turned  back,  and 
walked  with    Gander-lander,    Goosey- 
loosey,     Draky  -  laky.      Ducky  -  lucky, 
Cocky-locky,  Henny-penny,  and  Chick- 
en-licken.    And    as   they   were  going 
along  they  met  Fox-Iok.    And  Fox-lox 
said,  "Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maids?"  and  theysaid,  "Chicken- 
licken   went   to   the   wood,   and   the   sky  fell  upon   her  poor  bald  pate, 
and  ve  are  going  to  tell  the  king." 

And  Fox-Iojt  said,  "Come  along  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  the 
way."     But  Fox-lox  took  them  into  the  fox's  liole,  v 
and  he  and  his  young  oi 
at«    up   poor    Chicken -licken, 
Henny'pcnny,    Cocky-locky,  i 
Ducky- lucky,    Draky-laky, 
Goosey-loosey,    Gander 
lander,  and  Turkey-lurkey,  " 
and  they  never  saw  the  king 
to  tell  him  that  the 
■ley  had  fallen! 


There  was  an  old  mother  pig  with  three 
little  pigs,  and  as  she  had  not  enough  to  keep  them,  she  sent  them  out 
to  seek  their  fortune.  The  first  that  went  off  met  a  man  with  a  liundle 
of  straw,  and  said  to  him: 

"Please,  man,  give  me  that  straw  to  build  me  a  house." 
Which  the  man  did,  and  the  little  pig  built  a  house  with  it.    Prev 
ently  along  came  a  wolf,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  and  said; 


"Little  pig   htile  pig   let  me 

To  which  the  pig  answered 

"No.  no    by  the  hair  of  m\   chinj   chm  chin 

TTie  wolf  then  answered  to  that 

"Tiien  I  U  huff   and  I  11  puff    and   I  11  bbn  your  house  ii 
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So  he  huffed,  and  he  puffed,  and  he  blew  the  house  in,  and  ate  up 

the  little  pig. 

The  second  little  pig  met  a  man  with  a  bundle  of  furze  and  said: 

"Please,  man,  give  me  that  fune  to  build  a  house." 

Which  the  man  did,  and  the  pig  built  his  house.     Then  along  came 

the  wolf  and  said: 

"Little  pig,  httle  pig,  let  mc  come  in." 

"No,  no,  by  the  hair  of  my  chiny  chin  chin." 

"Then  I'll  huff,  and  I'll  puff,  and  I'll  blow  your  house  in." 

So  he  huffed,  and  he  puffed,  and  he  puffed,  and  he  huffed,  and  at 

lut  he  blew  the  house  down,  and  he  ate  up  the  little  pig. 


V~^- 


The  third  little  pig  met  a  man  with  a  load  of  bricks,  and  said: 
"Please,  man,  give  me  those  bricks  to  build  a  house  with." 
So  the  man  gave  him  the  bricks,  and  he  built  his  house  with  them. 
Thto  the  wolf  cninc,  as  he  did  to  the  other  little  pigs,  and  said: 
"  Little  pin,  little  pig,  let  me  come  in." 
"No,  no,  by  the  hair  on  my  chiny  chin  chin." 
"Then  I'll  huff,  and  I'li  puff,  and  1*11  blow  your  house  in,"  and 
he  puSed  and  he  puffed,  and  he  huffed  and  he  puffed,  and  he  puffed 
■nd  he  huffed:  but  he  could  nol  get  the  house  down. 


The  w'llf  llicn  went  away  very  anRry,  and  declared  he  7iiould  eat 
up  the  little  pin,  iind  that  he  would  get  down  the  chimney  after  him. 
When  the  Utile  pig  saw  what  he  was  about,  he  hung  on  the  pot  full  of 
water,  and  made  up  a  blazing  fire,  and,  just  as  the  wulf  wai.  coming 


ee  Bea  d 

Bg    Hig    B  ar 


a  h  ddle- 
p    ndgc 


dp  d         ized  Bear        d       grca    p  h     G  eat, 

Bg   H  g    B 

A  mall, 

fl  h  iz  d  B  great 

chair  tor  the  CirKit,  Big.  Huge  Benr. 

And  each  hiid  a  lied  li>  sleep  in:  a  little  bed  for  the  Little,  Small, 
Wee  Bear;  a  middle-sized  lied  for  the  Middle-Sized  Bear,  and  a  great 
bed  for  the  r,re;it.  Big,  Huge  Bear. 

One  morning,  after  they  h.'id  made  the  [lurridge  for  their  breakfast 
und  poured  it  out  info  the  Iionls,  they  walked  out  in  the  woods  while 
the  porridge  was  cunling,  that  they  might  not  burn  their  mouths  by 
heginniiig  too  soon  to  cat  it. 
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And  while  they  were  walking,  a  little  girl  who  was  called  Golden 
Locks,  because  her  ctirly  hair  shone  like  gold  in  the  sun,  came  to  the 
house. 

When  she  came  to  the  bears'  house  in  the  woods,  she  first  peeped 
in  at  the  window;  then  she  peeped  in  at  the  keyhole,  and  seeing  nobody 
in  the  house,  she  lifted  the  latch. 

The  door  was  not  fastened,  so  Golden  Locks  opened  it  and  went  in, 
and  there  she  saw  the  three  bowls  of  porridge. 

She  tasted  the  largest  bowl,  which  belonged  to  the  Great,  Big, 
Huge  Bear;  but  that  was  too  hot  for  her. 

Then  she  tasted  the  middle-sized  bowl,  which  belonged  to  the 
Middle-Sized  Bear;  and  that  was  too  cold  for  her. 

Then  she  went  to  the  porridge  of  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  and 
tasted  that,  and  that  was  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  but  just  right; 
and  she  liked  it  so  well  that  she  ate  it  all. 

Then  she  went  into  the  parlor,  and  there  were  three  chairs. 

She  tried  the  biggest  chair,  which  belonged  to  the  Great,  Big, 
Huge  Bear;  and  she  fotmd  it  too  high. 

Then  she  tried  the  middle-sized  chair,  which  belonged  to  the 
Middle-Sized  Bear;  and  she  found  that  too  broad. 

Then  she  sat  down  in  the  little  chair,  which  belonged  to  the  Little, 
SmaU,  Wee  Bear;  and  she  found  it  just  right,  neither  too  high  nor  too 
broad.  But  she  sat  in  it  so  hard  that  the  bottom  came  out,  and  down 
she  fell  with  a  btunp  to  the  ground. 

By  this  time  little  Golden  Locks  was  very  tired,  so  she  crept 
upstairs  to  the  bedchamber,  where  the  three  bears  slept. 

At  first  she  lay  down  upon  the  bed  of  the  Great,  Big,  Huge  Bear; 
but  that  was  too  high  at  the  head  for  her. 

Then  she  lay  down  upon  the  bed  of  the  Middle-Sized  Bear;  bUt 
that  was  too  low  at  the  foot  for  her. 

Then  she  lay  down  upon  the  bed  of  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear; 
and  that  was  neither  too  high  at  the  head  nor  too  low  at  the  ioot,  but 
just  right;  so  she  covered  herself  up  and  lay  there  till  she  was  fast 
asleep. 

While  little  Golden  Locks  was  lying  there  fast  asleep,  the  three 
bean  came  in  from  their  walk  to  eat  their  breakfast. 

They  came  right  into  the  kitchen  to  get  their  porridge;  but  when 
the  Great,  Big,  Huge  Bear  went  to  his  bowl  he  growled  out,  in  his 
great,  rough,  gruff  voice: 

"SOMEBODY    HAS    BEEN    TASTING    MY    PORRIDGE!" 

When  the  Middle-Sized  Bear  looked  into  her  porridge  bowl  she 
cried  out,  in  her  middle-sized  voice: 

"9OMSBODY  HA9  BEEN  TASTIffG  MY  PORRIDG^!" 
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Then  ihc  Liule,  Small,  Wee  Bear  looked  at  his  porridge  bowl  and 
lovind  Ihe  porridge  all  gone,  so  he  piped  out,  in  his  little,   small,  wm 

'  Samcbod/  bafl  been  at  mv  porridEC  and  hai  eaun  it  all  upV 
Then   the  three  bears  began   to  look  all  about   them.     They  wenl 
into  the  parlor,  where  liiile  Golden  Locks  had  sal  in  the  chairs. 

The  Great.  Big,  Huge  Bear  growled  out,  in  his  great,  rough,  gnifi 

"SOMEBODY  HAS  BEEN"  SITTING  IN  MY  CHAIR!" 
Then   the   Middle-SLzed   Bear  cried  out,  in  her  middle-siied  vroce; 

"SOMEBOOV    HAS    BEEN    SITriNG    IN*    MV   CHAIr!" 

And   the   Litllc,   Small,   Wee   Bear   piped   out,   in   his  little,  small. 

Then  the  three  bears  went  upstairs  into  their  chamber. 
There  the  Great,  Big.  Huge  Bear  growled  out.  in  his  great,  rough. 
gruJI  vnve: 

"KOMEBOUY    HAS    BEEN    LYING    IN    MY  BED!" 

.\nd   the   .MidiDc-Siie.!   Bear,   in   her  middle-sized  voice,   cried  out: 

"siiMKBODV  ».\s  BKKs  r.yiNO  IN-  HV  bed!" 

And    Uie   J.iiilr',    Smnll,   Wee   Bear   piped   nut   in  his   little,   small, 

"Si^tnsbody  Imj  liwn  limB  in  ray  bcl— and  here  eIip  isl" 
Then    Lilllc   Gol.kn    Lr-ck^   aivukc.   and    when   she   saw   the   three 
tiriirs  '111  nnu  M'lc  'it  the  berl.  she  tumbled  herself  out  on  the  other. 

TlK'n  the  Gri'iit,  Big,   Huge  Bear  growled  out,  in  his  great,  rough, 

"LICT'S  i;.\T  iii;h!" 

And    rh.'   Miil'll.'-Si/i'.i   Bear  cried   nut,   in   her   middle-sized  voice; 


i;ill,    Wee   He;!r   piped   < 


l:ilkinK,   liiilden   Locks,   without   waiting  t( 
lin.   iiimpeii  ■>\it  of  the  low  window  and  r 
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I  know  a  place  where  the  sun  is  like  gold, 
And  the  cherry  blooms  burst  with  snow, 

And  down  underneath  is  the  loveliest  nook, 
Where  the  four-leaf  clovers  grow. 

One  leaf  is  for  hope,  and  one  is  for  faith. 

And  one  is  for  love,  you  know. 
And  God  put  another  in  for  luck  — 

If  you  search,  you  will  find  where  they  grow. 

But  you  must  have  hope,  and  you  must  have  faith. 
You  must  love  and  be  strong  —  and  so  — 

If  you  work,  if  you  wait,  you  will  lind  the  place 
Where  the  four-leaf  clovers  grow. 

—  Ella  Higginson. 


One  step  and  then  another, 

And  the  longest  walk  is  cmloil; 
One  stitch  ami  then  amnhcr, 

And  the  largest  rent  is  mcndeil; 
One  brick  ujMm  another, 

And  the  highest  wall  is  m.ide; 
One  flake  ujxjn  another. 

And  the  dociiest  snow  is  laid. 


1S8 
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Lady  Mtx>N                                       ^^^^B 

Lady  ^^oon,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving?                              1 

Over  the  sea.                                                               ^ 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  loving? 

All  that  love  me. 

Are  you  not  tired  with  roUiog,  and  never 

Resting  to  sleep? 

Why  look  so  pale  and  so  sad,  as  forever 

Wishing  to  weep. 

Ask  me  not  this.  Uttle  child,  if  you  love  me; 

You  are  too  bold; 

I  must  obey  my  dear  Father  above  me, 

And  do  as  I'm  told. 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving? 

Over  the  sea. 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  loving? 

All  that  love  me. 

—  Lord  Houghton. 

A  Fable 

The  mountain  and  the  squirrel 
Had  a  qttarrel, 

And  the  former  called  the  latter  "Little  Prig:" 
Bun  replied, 
"You  are  doubtless  very  big; 
But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather 
Must  be  taken  in  together, 
To  make  up  a  year 
And  a  sphere. 
And  I  think  it  no  disgrace 
To  occupy  my  place. 
If  I'm  not  so  large  as  you, 
You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 
And  not  half  so  spry. 
Ill  not  deny  you  make 
A  very  pretty  squirrel  track; 
Talents  differ;  all  is  well  and  wisely  put; 
If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back; 
Neither  can  you  crack  a  nut." 

—  R.  W.  Emeraon. 


/^V 
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Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are, 
Up  above  the  world  so  high. 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

When  the  blazing  sun  is  gone. 
When  he  nothing  shines  upon. 
Then  you  show  yoiu"  little  light, 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  all  the  night. 

Then  the  traveller  in  the  dark 
Thanks  you  for  yoiu"  tiny  spark; 
How  could  he  see  where  to  go, 
If  you  did  not  twinkle  so? 

In  the  dark  blue  sky  you  keep, 
Often  through  my  curtains  peep. 
For  you  never  shut  yoiu"  eye. 
Till  the  sun  is  in  the  sky. 

As  yotu*  bright  and  tiny  spark 
Lights  the  traveller  in  the  dark, 
Though  I  know  not  what  you  are. 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 

—  EUzabeth  Turner. 


Jack  Frost 


The  door  fgas  shut,  as  doors  should  be. 
Before  you  went  to  bed  last  night; 

Yet  Jack  FrcMt  has  got  in,  you  see. 
And  left  your  window  silver  white. 

He  must  have  vrmited  till  you  slept; 

And  not  a  single  word  he  spoke, 
But  pencilled  o'er  the  panes  and  crept 

Away  again  befors  you  woke. 

And  now  you  cannot  see  the  trees 

Nor  fields  that  stretch  beyond  the  lane; 

But  there  are  fairer  things  than  these 
His  fingers  traced  on  every  pane. 
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Rocks  and  castles  towering  high; 

Hills  and  dales  and  streams  and  fields: 
And  knJEhts  in  armour  riding  by, 

With  nodding  plumes  and  shiniag  shields. 

And  here  are  little  boats,  and  there 

Big  ships  with  sails  spread  to  the  breese; 

And  yonder,  palm-trees  waving  fair 
On  islands  set  in  silver  seas. 

And  butterflies  with  gauzy  wings; 

And  herds  of  cows  and  flocks  of  shoep; 
And  fruit  and  flowers  and  all  the  things 

You  see  when  you  are  sound  asleep. 

For,  creeping  softly  underneath  , 

The  door  when  all  the  lights  are  out. 

Jack  Frost  takes  every  breath  you  breathe 
And  knows  the  things  you  think  about. 

He  paints  them  on  the  window-pane 
In  fairy  lines  with  frozen  steam; 

And  when  you  wake,  you  sec  again 

The  lovely  things  you  saw  in  dream, 

—  Gabriel  Sctouiu 


The  Fairies 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 
Down  the  rushy  glen. 
We  daren't  go  a- hunting, 
For  fear  of  little  men; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk. 
Trooping  all  together; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap. 
And  white  owl's  feather! 

Down  along  the  rocky  shore 
Some  make  their  home. 
They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 
Of  yellow  tide-toam; 
Some  in  the  reeds 
Of  the  black  mountain-lake. 
With  frogs  for  their  watch-dogs, 
AU  night  awake. 
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High  on  the  hilltop 
The  old  king  sits; 
He  is  now  so  old  and  grey, 
He's  nigh  lost  his  wits. 
With  a  bridge  of  white  mist 
Columbkill  he  crosses, 
On  his  stately  journeys 
From  Slieveleague  to  Rosses; 
Or  going  up  with  music 
On  cold,  starry  nights, 
To  sup  with  the  Queen 
Of  the  gay  Northern  Lights 

They  stole  little  Bridget 
For  seven  years  long; 
When  she  came  down  again 
Her  friends  were  all  gone. 
They  took  her  lightly  back. 
Between  the  night  and  morrow, 
They  thought  she  was  fast  asleep, 
But  she  was  dead  with  sorrow. 
They  have  kept  her  ever  since 
Deep  within  the  lake. 
On  a  bed  of  flag-leaves. 
Watching  till  she  wake. 

By  the  craggy  hillside, 
Through  the  mosses  bare. 
They  have  planted  thorn-trees 
For  pleasure,  here  and  there. 
Is  any  man  so  daring 
As  dig  them  up  in  spite, 
He  shall  find  their  sharpest  thorns 
In  his  bed  at  night. 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 
Down  the  rushy  glen. 
We  daren't  go  a-hunting. 
For  fear  of  little  men; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 
Trooping  all  together, 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 
And  white  owl's  feather! 

—  William  Allingham. 
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Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear? 
Out  of  the  everywhere  into  the  here. 


Where  did  you  geA  your  eyes  so  blue? 
Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came  through. 


What  makes  the  light  in  them  sparkle  and  spin? 
Some  of  the  starry  spikes  left  in. 


Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear? 
I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here. 


What  makes  your  forehead  so  smooth  and  high? 
A  soft  hand  stroked  it  as  I  went  by. 


What  makes  your  chedc  like  a  worm,  white  rose? 
Something  better  than  any  one  knows. 


Whence  that  three-cornered  smile  of  bliss? 
Three  angels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss. 


Where  did  you  get  that  pearly  ear? 
God  spoke,  and  it  came  out  to  hear. 


Where  did  you  get  those  arms  and  hands? 
Love  made  itself  into  hooks  and  bands. 


Peet,  whence  did  you  come,  you  darling  things? 
From  the  same  box  as  the  cherub's  wings. 


How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  you? 
God  thought  about  me,  and  so  I  grew. 


But  how  did  you  come  to 
God  thought  of  you,  and  s 


-George  Macdonald. 
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Sweet  and  Low 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow. 

Wind  of  the  western  sea! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go. 

Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 
Blow  him  again  to  me; 

While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast. 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 

Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 
Under  the  silvery  moon; 

Sl6ep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 

—  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


A  Life  Lesson 

There!  little  girl;  don't  cry! 

They  have  broken  your  doll,  I  know; 
And  your  tea-set  blue, 
And  your  play-house,  too, 
Are  things  of  the  long  ago; 
But  childish  troubles  will  soon  pass  by. — 
There!  little  girl;  don't  cry! 

There!  little  girl;  don't  cry! 

They  have  broken  your  slate,  I  know; 
And  the  glad,  wild  ways 
Of  your  school  girl  days 
Are  things  of  the  long  ago; 
But  life  and  love  will  soon  come  by. — 
There!  little  girl;  don't  cry! 

There!  little  girl;  don't  cry! 

They  have  broken  your  heart,  I  know; 
And  the  rainbow  gleams 
Of  yoiu"  youthful  dreams 
Are  things  of  the  long  ago; 
But  heaven  holds  all  for  which  you  sigh. — 
There!  little  girl;  don't  cry!  — James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Vol.  I.  Mi.  15 


^iM 
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The  Bad  Boy 
Once  a  little  round-eyed  lad 
Determined  to  be  very  bad. 

He  called  his  porridge  nasty  pap. 
And  threw  it  all  in  nurse'e  lap. 

His  gentle  sister's  cheek  he  hurt, 
He  smudged  his  pinny  in  the  dirt. 

He  found  the  bellows,  and  he  blew 
The  pet  canary  right  in  two! 

And  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night 
He  would  not  say  his  prayers  aright. 


The  moon,  a  gossiping  old  dame 
Told  Father  Sun  the  bad  boy's  shame. 

Ajid  then  the  giant  sun  began 
A  very  satisfactory  plan. 

Upon  the  naughty  rebel's  face 

He  would  not  pour  his  beamy  grace. 

He  would  not  stroke  the  dark-brown  stn 
With  entertaining,  shiny  hands. 

The  little  garden  of  the  boy 
Seemed  desert,  missing  heaven's  joy. 

But  all  his  sister's  tulips  grew 
Magnificent  with  shine  and  dew. 

Where'er  he  went  he  found  a  shade, 
But  light  was  poured  upon  the  maid. 
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His  father  sent  him  up  to  bed 
With  neither  kiss  nor  pat  for  head. 

And  in  his  sleep  he  had  such  foes, 
Bad  fairies  pinched  his  curling  toes  — 

They  bit  his  ears,  they  pulled  his  hairs. 
They  threw  him  three  times  down  the  stairs. 

Oh,  little  boys,  who  would  not  miss 
A  father's  and  a  mother's  kiss, 

Who  would  not  cause  a  sister  pain, 
Who  want  the  sun  to  shine  again. 

Who  want  sweet  beams  to  tend  the  plot, 
Where  j[rows  the  pet  forget-me-not, 

Who  hate  a  life  of  streaming  eyes. 
Be  good,  W  merry,  and  be  wise. 

—  Norman  Gale 


A  CHRISTMAS  Visitor 

He  comes  in  the  ni^ht!  he  comes  in  the  night! 

He  softly,  silently  comes; 
While  the  little  brown  heads  on  the  pillows  so  white 

Are  dreaming  of  bibles  and  dnuns. 

He  cuts  through  the  snow  like  a  ship  through  the  foar. 

While  the  white  flakes  jux>und  him  whirl; 
Who  tells  him  I  know  not,  but  he  findcth  the  home 

Of  each  good  little  boy  ajd  girl. 

His  sleigh  it  is  long,  and  deep,  ^ind  wide; 

It  will  carry  a  host  of  things, 
While  doz^s  of  drums  hang  ove^  the  side, 

With  the  sticks  sticking  undur  the  strings. 

And  yet  not  the  sound  of  a  drum  A  heard, 

Not  a  bugle  blast  is  blown, 
As  he  motmts  to  the  chimney- top  lik^  a  bird, 

And  drops  to  the  hearth  like  a  sto^^e. 
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The  little  red  stockings  he  silently  fills. 

Till  the  stockings  will  hold  no  more; 
The  bright  Uttle  sleds  for  the  great  snow  hills 

Are  quickly  set  down  on  the  floor. 

Then  Santa  Claus  mounts  to  the  roof  hke  a  bird, 
And  glides  to  his  seat  in  the  sleigh; 

Not  a  sound  of  a  bugle  or  drum  is  heard 
As  he  noiselessly  gallops  away. 

He  rides  to  the  East,  and  he  rides  to  the  West, 
Of  his  goodies  he  touches  not  one; 

He  eateth  the  crumbs  of  the  Christmas  feast 
When  the  dear  little  folks  are  done. 

Old  Santa  Claus  doeth  aU  that  he  can; 

This  beautiful  mission  is  his: 
Then,  children,  be  good  to  the  little  old  man 

When  you  find  who  the  little  man  is. 

-~  UnJojowo. 

SavEN  Times  0(ie 
There's  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover. 
There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven; 


I  am  old,  so  old,  I  caii  write  a  letter; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done; 
The  lambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better; 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

0  moon!  in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing 

And  shining  so  roimd  and  low; 
You  were  bright!  ah,  bright!  but  your  light  is  i 
You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

You  moon,  have  you  done  something  wrong  in 
That  God  has  hidden  your  faceP 

1  hope  if  you  have  you  will  soon  be  forgiven 

And  shine  again  in  your  place. 
O  velvet  bee,  you're  a  dusty  fellow, 

You've  powdered  your  legs  with  gold! 
O  brave  nrarsh  mary-buds,  rich  and  yellow. 

Give  me  your  money  to  hold! 
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O  columbine,  open  your  golden  wrapper, 
Where  two  twin  turtle-doves  dwell! 

0  cuckoopint,  toll  me  the  purple  clapper 

That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell! 

And  show  me  yotu*  nest  with  the  young  ones  in  it; 
I  will  not  steal  them  away; 

1  am  old!  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet, 

I  am  seven  times  one  to-day. 

—  Jean  Ingelow. 


A  Farewell 


My  fairest  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give  you; 

No  lark  could  pipe  to  skies  so  dull  and  grey; 
Yet,  ere  we  part,  one  lesson  I  can  leave  you 

For  every  day. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever. 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long; 

And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  for-ever 
One  grand,  sweet  song. 

—  Charles  Kingsley. 


Kindness  to  Animals 

Little  children,  never  give 

Pain  to  things  that  feel  and  live: 

Let  the  gentle  robin  come 

For  the  crumbs  you  save  at  home  — 

As  his  meat  you  throw  along 

He'll  repay  you  with  a  song; 

Never  hurt  the  timid  hare 

Peeping  from  her  green  grass  lair. 

Let  her  come  and  sport  and  play 

On  the  lawn  at  close  of  day; 

The  little  lark  goes  soaring  high 
To  the  bright  windows  of  the  sky. 
Singing  as  if  'twere  always  spring, 
And  fluttering  on  an  untired  wing  — 
Oh!  let  him  sing  his  happy  song. 
Nor  do  these  gentle  creatures  wrong. 

—  Unknown. 


TER  FOUR 

THIRD   YEAR   READING 

1.  The  Bitnatlon.  By  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  child 
should  have  mastered  the  fundamental  principles  of  reading 
and  be  able  to  help  himself,  to  a  large  degree.  In  other 
words,  when  the  third  year  is  completed,  he  should  be  fairly 
well  through  the  "learning  to  read"  period  and  prepared  to 
raiter  upon  the  enjoyments  of  reading  to  learn.  The  teacher 
should  not  infer  from  this  statement  that  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  the  child  will  need  little  or  no  further  assistance. 
On  the  contrary,  if  he  is  to  become  a  good  reader,  he  will 
need  a  great  deal  of  assistance  during  the  next  two  years. 
But  when  he  enters  upon  the  work  of  the  fourth  grade,  the 
problem  changes.  The  teacher  o£  the  third  grade  should 
see  that  her  pupils  are  prepared  to  meet  these  changed  con- 
ditions, so  that  they  may  enter  upon  the  fourth  year's  work 
without  loss  of  time. 

To  be  able  to  read  intelligently  presupposes  on  the  part 
of  the  learner  a  large  amoimt  of  varied  detail  work,  genuine 
application  and  industry,  unabated  interest  and  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  that  calls  forth  his  best  efforts  during  the  entire 
year.  He  brings  to  this  work  stronger  powers  of  observation, 
better  trained  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  year; 
an  extensive  and  well  established  vocabulary;  ability  to  read 
second  reader  matter  intelligently;  considerable  facility  in 
the  use  of  phonics  and  syllabication;  a  knowledge  of  school 
routine,  and  some  degree  of  ability  to  study  a  reading  lesson 
independent  of  help.  These  powers  have  come  as  the  fruit 
of  his  first  two  years  in  school.  What  has  previously  been 
gained  should  be  held,  all  desirable  traits  strengthened,  and 
steady  progress  secured. 

The  long  vacation  has  to  some  extent  dulled  the  child's 
memory  of  book  lessons,  but  the  effect  will  not  be  so  marked 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.     His  books  have  not 
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been  entirely  set  aside,  as  before,  and  both  his  bodily  and 
mental  powers  have  gained  strength  during  the  summer. 
In  fact,  the  outlook  is  very  hopeful  for  this  year. 

An  inexperienced  teacher  of  reading  cannot  realize  how 
much  the  success  of  good  oral  reading  depends  upon  careful 
attention  to  the  seemingly  trivial  matters  enumerated  below. 
It  is,  however,  due  to  the  neglect  of  these  points  and  others 
closely  allied  that  we  have  even  among  adults  so  few  who 
are  really  good  readers. 

2,  Older  of  Procedure,  (a)  Continuation  op  Previous 
Work.  In  teaching,  all  the  previous  steps  must  be  retained, 
but  in  different  proportions.  The  word  method  is  now  used 
when  new  words  are  not  easily  reached  by  phonics.  In  such 
cases,  after  giving  the  meaning,  these  words  should  be  taught 
as  wholes,  as  "sight"  words,  omitting  phonetic  analysis. 
This  need,  however,  grows  less  and  less  as  the  year  advances. 

The  method  of  syllabication  is  used  whenever  possible, 
appl3ring  phonics  to  the  parts  of  words  in  cases  of  hesitation 
caused  by  tmcertainty  in  regard  to  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  any  syllable.     (See  Phonics,  Vol.  II,  Chapter  II.) 

(b)  Use  op  the  Sentence.  All  reading  lessons  in  this 
year  deal  with  connected  sentences,  paragraphs,  stanzas,  and 
entire  stories  or  poems.  Thus,  the  sentiment  of  a  selection 
18  constantly  searched  for,  the  new  words  being  taught  as 
incidents  needed  to  reach  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence, 
rather  than  as  single  words.  The  word  of  itself  is  no  longer 
an  end,  but  a  means  towards  an  end,  the  end  being  the  thought 
and  its  expression.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  single  word; 
it  is  also  true  of  phrases  and  idiomatic  forms. 

(c)  Grouping.  The  recognition  of  groups  of  words  must 
be  practiced  every  day,  the  children  now  understanding  the 
help  it  gives  to  actual  reading.  Lead  them,  when  preparing 
a  new  lesson,  to  look  ahead  in  each  sentence  for  the  immediate 
recognition  of  phrases.  They  must  also  be  definitely  taught 
that  no  one  group  goes  beyond  a  comma,  and  that  to  breathe 
before  the  group  is  finished  will  spoil  the  meaning.  To 
prevent  bad  habits  in  thia  respect,  give  general  rules  in  regard 


to  proper  places  for  taking  breath  when  reading  aloud,  and  \ 
sec  that  thesi.'  rules  are  enforced  during  every  reading  lesson. 

3.  Breathing,  Proper  breathing  is  essential  to  good  oral  ' 
reading,  and  sijecial  exercises  in  breathing  should  be  given  , 
in  this  gra<le.  These  exercises  may  precede  the  reading, 
occupying  a  minute  or  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  recitation,  , 
or  they  niay  be  given  to  the  whole  school  once  or  twice  a  I 
day  at  a  shurt  rest  period.  I 

Have  the  pupils  stand  erect,  place  their  hands  upon  the  { 
hips,  throw  the  chest  out,  and  inhale  slowly  until  the  lungs  ' 
are  filled;  then,  at  a  given  signal,  exhale  as  slowly.  This 
movement  i;;  easily  regulated  by  the  teacher  raising  the  hand'  | 
slowly  wliilo  the  pupils  inhale,  and  lowering  it  while  they  ( 
exhale.  The  exercise  can  be  varied  in  a  number  of  ways:  ] 
(i)  As  the  pupils  inhale  let  them  raise  their  hands  above 
their  heads,  then  lower  them  as  they  exhale,  (a)  Let  the  " 
pupils  place  their  hands  upon  their  chests  and  tap  them  < 
lightly  with  the  palms  of  the  hands  as  they  exhale.  (3I  The  1 
production  <if  tones,  as  a,  ah,  o,  can  also  be  practiced  with  ^ 
this  cxcnist.  i 

Train   thr'   pupils  in  breathing  until  it  becomes  a  fixed  \ 
habit  to  fill  ilie  lungs  before  beginning  to  read,  and  to  take  * 
breath  naturully  at  every  convenient  pause,  whether  need  of  ( 
breath  is  felt  at  that  time  or  not.     This  will  prevent  the  sense 
of  hurry  anrl  fatigue  that  comes  from  the  breath  being  sud- 
denly  exhausted.     Correct  breathing  will   enable  the  pupil 
X."  rs'ad  ]>hr,ises  and  clauses  through  to  the  very  end  with 
sniMMlhness  and  ease.      Recall  continually  to  the  minds  of  the 
children  th.-il.  the  iiieaniiij;  rj[  a  .ynmp  of  words  is  lost  and  the 
ex]iressLMn  ni"  ii  ruined  wlien  the  reader  must  stop  before  the 
end  to  takr  bri'alii. 
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with  care,  since  it  often  causes  dizziness,  faintness  or  head- 
ache, due  to  the  increased  pressure  upon  the  lungs.  These 
points  are  emphasized  here  not  only  for  hygienic  reasons, 
but  because  of  the  important  bearing  correct  breathing  has 
upon  successful  oral  reading. 

(2)  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  sit  with  arms  folded  across  the 
chest.  This  practice  restricts  the  breathing,  brings  the 
shoulders  forward  into  an  unnatural  position,  causes  the 
shoulder  blades  to  protrude  and  is  productive  of  much  general 
injury. 

(3)  The  breath  should  always  be  taken  into  the  lungs 
through  the  nose.  The  habit  of  breathing  with  the  mouth 
open  is  both  unnatural  and  dangerous.  It  admits  the  air 
to  the  throat  and  lungs  before  it  is  properly  warmed,  often 
causing  sore  throat,  catarrh  and  even  soreness  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  lungs.  Impurities  of  all  sorts  that  nature  intended 
the  nostrils  to  prevent  are  also  admitted  into  the  system 
through  the  open  mouth. 

(4)  While  breathing  exercises  are  so  vitally  related  to  oral 
reading  that  they  may  very  properly  occupy  the  first  minute 
or  two  of  the  reading  recitation,  the  two  should  be  kept 
entirely  separate.  After  the  reading  begins,  it  should  not 
be  interrupted  for  the  breathing  exercises.  Neither  should 
a  pupil  be  stopped  in  his  reading  and  told  to  "take  breath." 
Either  practice  will  prevent  a  free  and  full  expression  by  the 
pupils. 

4.  Bad  Habits.  Children  are  growing  rapidly  and  this 
fact  sometimes  causes  an  indolence  or  lethargy  that  results 
in  awkward  movements  and  bad  habits.  Some  of  these  are 
being  slow  to  rise  when  called  upon;  standing  with  all  the 
weight  upon  one  foot  or  with  knees  loosely  bent;  half  stand- 
ing, clinging  to  or  resting  upon  the  desk  with  one  hand; 
beginning  to  read  when  rising  from  the  seat;  beginning  to 
sit  down  while  reading  the  last  sentence. 

All  these  should  be  discouraged  or  prevented  by  keeping 
the  body  and  mind  of  the  pupil  alert  and  fully  obedient  to 
the  rules  established  for  the  reading  period.     Keeping  in 
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mind  that  the  bodily  movements  react  upon  the  mind  and 
that  careless  thinking  will  tie  found  along  with  careless 
movements,  interest  should  be  created  and  kept  rivid 
throughout  the  entire  lesson,  with  no  slouching  allowed, 
either  when  standing  or  sitting. 

ft.  Rules  lor  Beaden.  Good  standards  of  reading  Ghould 
by  the  third  year  be  fairly  well  established  as  habits.  How- 
ever, pupils  will  soon  lapse  from  grace  in  these  matters  unless 
the  teacher  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  prevent  bad  habits  by 
constantly  enforcing  proper  ones. 

In  addition  to  the  rules  given  to  first  and  second  year 
pupils,  teach  the  following: 

(i)  Read  slowly  enough  so  that  every  word  will  be 
clear  and  distinct,  but  not  slowly  enough  to  break  the 
phrasing. 

(2)  Open  the  mouth  well  when  reading.  The  voice  needs 
to  be  carried  forward.  When  the  teeth  or  lips  are  too  nearly 
closed  while  reading  or  speaking,  the  voice  is  forced  backward 
and  lost,  or  the  utterance  made  thick  and  indistinct,        ^P^ 

(3)  "  Speak  clearly,  if  you  speak  at  all. 

Carve  every  word  before  you  let  it  fall." 
6.  Th«  Alphabet.  In  the  work  of  the  first  year  we  sug- 
gested ways  by  which  the  alphabet  may  be  taught  without 
any  set  time  for  it  and  without  detracting  from  the  interest 
of  the  reading.  The  alphabet,  then,  may  be  taught  inci- 
dentally, as  one  form  of  seat  work,  building  names  and  other 
words  with  sticks  or  pegs,  and  later,  with  printed  alphabets, 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  penmanship  lessons,  and  in  connection 
with  phonics. 

Where  the  above  suggestions  are  followed  wisely,  a  child 
seldom  reaches  the  second  year  without  knowing  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  by  form  and  name.  He  has  learned 
them  indiscriminately,  without  regard  to  order,  as  incidents 
to  other  lessons.  However,  if  the  work  in  phonics  has  been 
properly  done,  he  has  learned  that  each  letter  stands  for  one 
or  more  sounds,  and  that  certain  combinations  of  letters 
always  stand  for  the  same  soimd;  as,  ay,  at,  igkt  (see  Phonics, 
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Vol.  II,  Chapter  II).  He  also  soon  leams  that  the  letters  are 
intimately  and  inseparably  associated  with  the  art  of  spelling. 

In  the  second  year,  he  finds  out  that  he  can  make  his 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet  serve  him  to  make  out  new  words ; 
at  least,  that  if  he  names  the  letters  as  they  occur  in  the 
strange  word,  his  teacher  or  some  one  else  will  be  able  to 
pronounce  the  word  for  him.  This  keeps  the  names  of  the 
letters  fresh  in  his  mind,  as  do  his  penmanship  lessons  and 
his  spelling  lessons. 

In  various  ways  he  gets  help  from  the  letters.  Still  it 
often  occurs  that  he  reaches  the  third  year  of  school  and  knows 
little  or  nothing  of  the  regular  order  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  This  is  the  only  new  thing  about  them  to  learn 
and  is  best  taught  as  a  game.  The  pupils  may  choose  sides 
and  see  which  ones  can  say  the  letters  in  order.  At  the 
recess  or  noon  time  children  may  hear  each  other  say  the 
letters  in  order,  keeping  track  of  all  who  do  not  fail.  The 
teacher  may  now  and  then,  in  the  period  for  phonics,  go  to 
the  board,  saying,  **  I  wish  to  write  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
in  order  and  write  them  very  quickly.  Please  give  the 
names,  one  after  the  other,  as  they  come.  Mary,  begin.*' 
Down  one  row,  back  the  next,  as  quickly  as  the  children  can 
speak,  names  are  given  and  the  teacher  writes.  At  another 
time,  a  minute  or  two  may  be  devoted  to  a  rapid  drill  after 
this  form:  "What  letter  comes  next  after  yV\  "After  mV\ 
"After  c?",  "After  h}'\  and  so  on  till  no  child  can  be  found 
who  is  uncertain. 

These  exercises  are  amusing  and  interesting,  make  a  use- 
ful diversion,  and,  if  followed  for  a  short  time  in  the  third 
year,  will  enable  the  children  readily  to  use  the  dictionary, 
city  and  telephone  directories,  cyclopedia  and  other  indexed 
books  when  they  need  them — a  thing  many  carelessly  taught 
pupils  of  the  higher  grammar  grades  are  unable  to  do. 

7.  Phonks.  Review  as  much  of  the  work  of  the  second 
year  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  what  they  have  learned 
clearly  before  the  pupils.  Continue  the  lines  of  work  given  in 
PAanfCj,Vol.II,Chap.II,and  add  newphonograms,  blends,  end- 
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ings  and  words  as  rapidly  as  the  advancement  in  reading 
requires,  being  sure  that  all  this  work  is  thoroughly  done. 
As  a  result  of  these  lessons,  the  child's  power  to  recognize 
and  pronounce  new  words  should  increase  rapidly.  Drills 
in  enunciation,  articulation  and  pronunciation  should  be 
frequent,  but  need  not  occur  daily. 

Introduce  some  special  exercises  to  secure  projection  of 
tones,  flexibility  and  smoothness,  as  Tennyson's  Bltyw, 
Bugle,  Blow  and  Sweet  and  Low.  Exercises  to  cultivate 
energetic  expression  and  emphasis  may  also  be  given,  as 
Charge.  Chester,  Chargel,  On,  Stanley,  On!  Teachers  may  use 
to  advantage  "Sail  on!  and  on!  and  on!"  from  Joaquin 
Miller's  Colwnhus.  Even  better  results  will  be  reached  by 
using  all  of  this  poem  and  the  two  named  from  Tennyson, 
The  dramatic  element  always  appeals  to  the  children  and 
calls  out  their  best  efforts. 

These  particular  poems  are  beyond  the  grade  of  reading 
used  for  the  third  year,  but  if  written  upon  the  board  and 
left  there,  the  words  will  be  more  easily  learned  and  rendered 
than  when  learned  entirely  from  imitation.  One  of  the  best 
poems  for  this  purpose,  in  their  own  grade,  is  A  Visit  from 
St.  Nicholas,  found  in  many  reading  books. 

•  8,  Bales  lor  Pronunciation.  The  principles  of  pronun- 
ciation taught  in  the  first  and  second  grade  in  an  informal 
manner,  can,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  year,  be  formulated 
into  rules,  if  this  step  is  desired. 

1.  In  words  of  one  syllable  ending  in  e,  the  vowel  is  long 
as  in  white.  When  the  vowel  is  the  last  letter  and  the  only 
vowel  in  the  word  or  accented  syllable,  it  has  the  long  sound, 
as  in  me. 

2.  Silent  e  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable  makes  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  long,  as  in  jat,  fate. 

3-  In  words  of  one  syllable,  not  ending  in  e,  the  vowel  is 
short  between  two  single  consonants,  as  in  cat. 

4-  In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  the  first  vowel  is 
usually  long  when  there  is  but  one  consonant  between  it 
and  the  next  vowel,  as  in  writing.     It  is  short  when  there  are 
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two  or  more  consonants,  or  a  double  consonant,  between  it 
and  the  next  vowel,  as  in  springing,  hatter, 

9.  Sight  Reading  for  the  Fint  Three  Tears.  Any 
reading  that  is  required  without  preparation  is  called  sight 
reading.  From  the  very  fact  that  no  chance  is  given  for 
definite  preparation,  sight  reading,  as  reading,  cannot  be 
required  during  the  first  year.  The  nearest  approximation 
to  it  is  a  rapid  review  of  single  words  and  short  idioms  which 
have  previously  been  thoroughly  taught.  Sometimes  this 
test  is  given  from  the  blackboard  or  chart;  sometimes,  by 
the  rapid  showing  of  small  cards  upon  which  words  have 
been  written  in  large  script  with  a  rubber  pen  or  a  very  heavy 
stub  pen. 

In  the  second  year  these  sight  drills  should  be  continued 
upon  words  that  have  been  discovered  to  be  difficult  for  the 
class  to  remember.  More  often,  however,  the  drills  should 
be  upon  longer  idioms  and  especially  upon  full  phrases. 
Thus,  the  teacher  prepares  cards,  as  described,  upon  each 
of  which  may  be  such  an  expression  as  a  large,  beautiful  wax 
doll;  a  fine  new  lace  handkerchief;  a  lange,  new  football;  a  pretty, 
red  geranium  blossom;  a  humming,  buzzing  bumble  bee;  an  old 
brawn  stone  house;  a  weary,  foot-sore  horse;  a  good  name  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches 

It  will  help  forward  the  daily  lessons  better  if  the  teacher 
selects  the  phrases  in  the  book  from  lessons  that  are  soon  to 
be  read.  These  phrases  should  be  taught  in  some  prepara- 
tory period  and  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  regular 
reading  lesson. 

During  the  last  term  of  the  second  year,  pupils  may  be 
led  to  review  portions  of  various  first  readers  for  exercise  in 
sight  reading. 

In  the  third  year  the  sight  reading  of  the  first  term  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  the  second  year.  Nothing  should  be 
attempted  that  has  not  been  previously  taught  with  care. 
In  the  second  and  third  terms  of  the  year  the  sight  phrases 
may  be  considerably  lengthened;  pupils  may  be  given  many 
easy  sentences  to  read  at  sight;  frequent  tests  upon  earlier 
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reading  lessons  in  second  and  third  readers  may  be  given  a 
sight  lessons,  and  occasionally  the  teacher  may  require  some- 
thing entirely  new  to  be  read  in  this  way.  When  this  is 
done,  the  teacher  must  be  certain  that  no  new  words  are  to 
be  found  and  that  the  selection  is  simpler  in  style  than  that 
used  in  the  daily  lesson, 

Cautioiis.  (i)  Sight  reading  must  always  be  easier  than 
a  lesson  that  is  to  be  prepared  beforehand.  Difficult  sight 
reading  begets  numerous  bad  habits, 

(2)  The  use  of  sight  reading  should  always  be  limited. 
It  is  but  a  test  and  there  are  nearly  always  members  of  tlie 
class  who  will  not  be  prepared  for  it,  because  of  absence  or 
for  other  reasons. 

10.  Silent  Reading  and  Oral  Beading,  It  is  by  means  of 
silent  reading  that  we  gather  thoughts  from  the  printed 
page.  It  is  by  oral  reading  that  we  give  those  thoughts,  in 
the  exact  words  of  the  author,  to  others.  It  is  frequently 
by  oral  reading  that  we  test  the  correctness  of  silent  reading. 
Many  times  the  eye  needs  the  assistance  of  the  ear  to  prove 
or  disprove  the  sccur^y  of  the  first  reading.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  primary  grades.  To  a  less  degree,  and 
seldom  except  in  intricate  passages,  this  is  true  with 
adults. 

In  any  case,  silent  reading  must  precede  the  oral  reading. 
This  is  true  even  when  there  is  no  time  given  for  preparation. 
The  eye  glances  ahead  of  the  words  that  the  voice  is  uttering 
and  enables  the  reader  to  go  on  without  faltering,  because 
confidence  is  thus  maintained. 

During  the  last  term  of  the  third  year,  pupils  should 
gradually  be  trained  to  do  this  mechanical  looldiig  ahead 
without  losing  the  thought  of  what  they  are  reading  or  for- 
getting to  impress  their  hearers  by  their  pleasing  interpre- 
tation of  it.  As  an  occasional  help  in  such  training,  pupils 
may  be  asked  to  read  a  simple  naw  selection  aloud  with  the 
understanding  that  at  a  given  signal  they  look  instantly  ' 
away  irom  the  book  but  continue  to  read  as  long  as  they  can 
recall  the  words  they  have  seen  in  advance.    At  the  first 
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trial  the  teacher  may  be  surprised  by  the  difference  in  power 
shown  by  individuals  in  the  class. 

It  is  self-evident  that,  as  a  rule,  among  older  pupils  and 
adults  the  amoimt  of  silent  reading  done  greatly  exceeds 
the  amount  of  oral  reading.  In  the  first  three  or  foiu*  years 
the  amoimt  of  each  is  very  nearly  the  same.  Oral  reading 
is  needed  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  thought- 
gathering  (silent  reading).  It  is  also  needed  as  an  oppor- 
tunity in  which  pupils  may  be  trained  in  emphasis,  inflec- 
tions, pauses  and  all  else  that  goes  to  make  expressive 
reading. 

11.  The  Oritical  Period.  The  third  year  is  the  critical 
period  in  oral  reading.  The  children  are  becoming  self- 
conscious,  and  tmless  the  teacher  uses  her  utmost  tact  and 
skill,  their  hitherto  buoyancy  of  expression  will  be  trans- 
formed into  the  mechanical  utterance  of  stilted  phrases. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  this  fault  can  be  prevented,  and  the 
children  can  be  led  to  continue  through  the  year  with  the 
same  freedom  of  expression  which  characterized  their  read- 
ing in  the  first  and  second  grades,  they  will  enter  the  fourth 
grade  well  prepared  for  a  broader  study  of  the  principles 
of  expression  which  are  essential  to  good  oral  reading  in  the 
higher  grades.  Oral  reading,  during  the  third  year,  should 
therefore  receive  careful  attention. 

(a)  Prevent  Faults.  Remove  all  obstructions  to 
expression  before  the  pupils  are  called  upon  to  read  the 
selection  orally.  See  that  they  can  pronounce  all  new  words, 
and  that  they  understand  the  meaning  of  every  sentence 
and  paragraph  in  the  lesson. 

(b)  Brin3  Out  the  Thought.  By  questioning,  lead 
the  pupils  to  discover  the  thought  for  themselves.  They 
will  then  be  much  more  Uablc  to  express  it  in  their 
reading. 

(c)  Criticisms.  Pupils  should  be  allowed  to  read  with- 
out interruption.  When  the  pupil  is  through,  criticisms  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher  may  be  given.  When  these  are 
offered  by  the  pupils,  they  should  be  confined  to  the  render- 
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ing  of  the  selection,  or  the  portion  of  it  read,  and  the  pupil  ' 
offering  the  criticism  should  be  expected  to  illustrate  his 
criticism  by  reading  the  part  criticised.  Fault-finding, 
criticising  pronimciation  of  words,  and  petty  details  of  this  ] 
character,  should  not  be  allowed.  Whatever  criticism  oi  ' 
language  is  necessary  should  be  made  by  the  teacher.  In  I 
general,  when  one  pupil  is  reading,  the  others  should  listen,. j 
with  books  closed. 

(d)  Interest.     The  children  are  especially  interested  t 
selections  that  are  full  of  action,  and  much  of  the  readiag  1 
matter  should  be  of  this  kind.     Allow  the  pupils  to  present  1 
the  story  as  a  play,  whenever  it  lends  itself  readily  to  this  1 
treatment.     (See  Dramatization,  pages  391-406.) 

12.  niostratlTe    LesBon.      The    following    type    lesson 
given   as   a  suggestion.      Each   teacher  will   have   her  own  ] 
plans,  and  her  own  way  of  leading  pupils  to  interpret  and  > 
enjoy  literary  selections.     The  chief  purpose  of  this  lesson  J 
is  to  show  what  facts  must  be  established  before  the  chil- 
dren can  understand  the  author's  meaning,  and  this  must 
be  clearly  perceived  by  the  teacher  before  the  lesson  is  given. 
A  study  of  the  poem  which  we  use  as  the  basis  of  the  illus- 
trative lesson  shows  that  the  author's  purpose  was  to  express 
the  longing  of  the  child  for  things  he  has  not  seen,  and  his 
effort  to  satisfy  this  longing.     In  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration,  the   boy's  purpose   in  climbing  the   tree,   then,   is 
not  to  pick  the  cherries,  nor  to  accomplish  a  daring  feat; 
it  is  to  look  over  the  garden  wall  and  fill  his  soul  with  the 
beauty  of  what  hes  beyond. 

The  illustration  emphasizes  the  thought,  when  studied 
from  the  author's  point  of  view.  But  if  studied  with  the 
idea  of  the  cherries,  or  the  act  of  climbing  foremost  in  mind, 
it  leads  the  child  entirely  away  from  the  thought  which  the 
poem  was  intended  to  bring  out.  Attention  is  called  to 
these  points  of  view  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  a  picture 
may  be  a  help  or  a  hindrance  in  interpreting  a  selection. 
In  making  her  preparation,  the  teacher  should  give  both 
the  picture  and  the  poem  careful  study. 
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PORBIGN    LANDS 

Up  into  the  cherry  trtc, 

Who  shatild  climb  but  little  mc? 

I  held  the  trunk  with  buth  my  h.inds 

And  looked  abroad  on  furcign  lands. 

I  saw  the  next-door  gnnlcn  lie. 
Adorned  with  flowers  l)cfore  my  eye. 
And  many  jilcasunt  [ilucri!  mure 
That  I  had  never  seen  before. 

I  saw  the  dimpling  river  pas:; 
And  be  the  tiky'n  blue  1uokinK-f;las.s; 
The  dusty  roiids  go  up  and  down 
With  people  tranijnnK  in  to  town. 

If  I  could  find  II  hiKhor  tree. 
Farther  and  fartlier  I  slioiild  see, 
To  where  the  Eruwn-up  river  slijis 
Into  the  sea  among  the  ships. 
VaL  I,  tU.  16 
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To  where  the  roads  on  either  hand 
Lead  onward  into  tairy  land, 
Where  all  the  children  dine  at  five. 
And  all  the  playthings  come  ali^■e. 

^RoBEST  Louis  Stbvensom. 

Teacher:  Our  lesson  today  is  about  foreign  lauds.  That 
expression  is  a  little  hard  for  me  to  understand.  Who  can 
explain  it  to  me?     Can  you,  John? 

John:  I  think  it  means  far  away  lands  or  places  we 
have  not  seen. 

Teacher:     Good.     Who  can  name  a  foreign  land?     Kate. 

Kate:    Italy. 

Teacher:    That's  right.     Another.  Mary. 

Mary:     France. 

Teacher:  Right.  If  we  were  to  visit  a  foreign  country, 
what  do  you  think  we  would  see,  Howard? 

Howard:  We  would  see  the  ocean  and  big  cities,  and 
the  people  would  be  strange.  May  be  we  would  see  high 
mountains.  • 

Teacher:  Good,  Now  let  us  look  at  our  lesson.  Rea<] 
the  first  stanza  to  yourselves.  Who  was  it  in  our  story 'who 
saw  foreign  lands,  Rob? 

Rob:    It  was  a  boy. 

Teacher:     How  did  he  see  these  lands,  Helen? 

Helen:     He  climbed  a  tree. 

Teacher:  Good.  That  was  an  easy  way  to  take  a 
journey,  wasn't  it?  Now  read  the  stanza  for  us, 
Edna. 

(Edna  reads.) 

Teacher:  That  was  well  read.  Read  the  second  stanza 
silently  and  tell  me  what  the  little  boy  saw.  The  first  word 
of  the  second  hne  is  hard.  Does  anyone  know  it?  It  is 
adorned.  (Teacher  pronoimces  it.)  Pronounce  it,  class. 
Give  it  again,  Rob.  Again,  Helen.  Once  more,  class.  It 
means  made  beautiful.     What  was  adorned? 

Class:    The  next  door  garden. 

Teacher:    Right,     What  adorned  the  garden,  Kate? 
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Kate:    Flowers. 

Teacher:     Now  tell  me  what  the  boy  saw,  John. 

John:     He  saw  the  flowers  in  the  garden  next  door. 

Teacher:  Why  do  you  think  he  had  not  seen  that  garden 
before,  class? 

Henry:     May  be  there  was  a  high  fence  around  it. 

Tom:    May  be  there  were  tall  trees  in  front  of  it. 

Teacher:    What  do  you  think,  Mary? 

Mary:  There  might  have  been  a  little  hill  in  front  of 
the  garden. 

Teacher:  Yes,  that  may  have  been  true.  Read  this 
stanza  for  us,  John. 

(John  reads.) 

Teacher:    I  should  like  to  hear  you  read  it,  too,  Kate. 

(Kate  reads.) 

Teacher:  Look  at  the  next  stanza,  class.  What  is  this 
word,  d-i-m-p-1-i-n-g,  Edna? 

(Edna  pronounces  the  word.) 

Teacher:    Right.     What  is  a  dimple,  Howard? 

Howard:  It  is  a  little  hollow  in  a  baby's  cheek  when 
it  laughs. 

Teacher:  That  is  good.  What  could  make  a  river  have 
dimples,  Helen? 

Helen:    The  wind  might  blow  it. 

Teacher:  Surely.  What  do  we  say  of  the  river  when 
the  wind  blows  it? 

Helen:     We  say  it  has  little  waves. 

Teacher:  Right.  Now  shut  your  eyes  and  sec  if  you 
can  see  the  river  covered  with  Httle  waves.  What  color 
are  the  waves  you  see,  Howard? 

Howard:  Some  of  them  are  white  and  shiny,  some  aie 
blue,  and  some  are  dark. 

Teacher:  Why,  that  is  a  pretty  river  you  see.  Let  us 
call  it  the  dimpling  river.    What  is  it,  class? 

Class:    The  dimpling  river. 

Teacher:  Open  your  eyes  now,  and  tell  me  what  the 
boy  saw  in  the  river. 
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Edtia:    I  think  he  saw  the  blue  clouds, 

Teacker:     Why,  Edna? 

Edna:  Because  it  says  the  river  was  the  sky's  blue 
looking- glass. 

Teacher:  That's  a  good  thought.  Have  you  ever  seen 
blue  and  white  clouds  pictured  in  the  water?  Are  they 
pretty?  Yes,  they  are  beautiful.  What  else  did  the  child 
see,  Rob? 

Rob:  He  saw  the  dusty  roaJs  with  the  people  walking 
up  aJid  down  them. 

Teacher:     Read  this  stanza,  Mary. 

(Mary  reads.) 

Teadier:  Read  it  again  for  us,  Helen,  and  try  to  make 
us  see  that  blue  looking-glass. 

(Helen  reads.) 

Teadier:  That  was  well  read.  T  shall  remember  that 
pretty  river.  Shall  you,  class?  Read  the  next  stanza  to 
yourselves.     What  did  the  child  wish  he  could  do,  Rob? 

Rob:     Find  a  higher  tree.  ^B^ 

Teacher:    Why? 

Rob:    He  wanted  to  see  farther. 

Teacher:  What  did  he  think  he  could  see  if  he  were  in 
a  higher  tree,  Helen? 

Helen:    The  river  slip  into  the  sea. 

Teacher:    What  is  a  grown  up  river,  class? 

Class:    It's  a  big  one. 

Teacher:    Good.     What  helps  a  river  to  grow  up,  Edna? 

Edna:    Little  rivers  run  into  it  and  make  it  bigger. 

Teacher:  That  is  a  good  answer.  What  kind  of  ships 
should  we  see  on  the  ocean,  Howard? 

Howard:    Big  ones. 

Teacher:  That  is  right.  What  is  it  the  grown-up  river 
does,  Rob? 

^ob:    Slips  into  the  sea  among  the  ships. 

Teacher:  Tell  me  that  together,  class.  (Class  repeats.) 
Tell  it  again,  Kate.  (Kate  answers.)  Now  read  the  whole 
stanza,  Rob. 
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(Rob  reads.) 

Teacher:    Read  it  once  more,  John. 

(John  reads,) 

Teacher:  Would  you  like  to  see  the  river  slipping  into 
the  sea  among  the  ships?  If  you  could  do  that,  what  would 
you  like  to  do  next,  Rob? 

Rob:    Get  into  a  boat  and  sail  away. 

Teacher:  What  fun  that  would  be!  Let  us  see  how 
far  this  little  boy  would  like  to  see.  Who  is.  ready  to  read 
the  last  stanza?  Tell  me,  first,  what  the  last  line  means. 
What  do  you  think  it  means,  John? 

John:  It  means  that  our  rocking-horses,  our  tin  soldiers 
and  engines  would  all  be  real  ones  and  not  make-believe  ones. 

Teacher:    Read  the  stanza,  Howard. 

(Howard  reads.) 

Teacher:  Now  let  us  look  at  the  picture  a  moment.  Why 
did  this  little  boy  climb  the  tree,  Mary? 

Mary:     He  wanted  to  see  something  new  and  pretty. 

Teacher:  Mary  thinks  well.  Why  did  he  climb  the  cherry 
tree,  Rob? 

Rob:     Because  it  was  the  highest  one  he  could  find. 

Teacher:  What  do  you  think  was  the  prettiest  thing  he 
saw  while  in  the  tree,  Helen? 

Helen:    The  flowers  in  the  next  door  garden. 

Teacher:  They  must  have  been  pretty.  What  do  you 
think,  Edna? 

Edna:    I  think  the  dimpling  river  and  the  sky. 

Teacher:  Yes,  they  were  pretty.  What  do  you  think 
the  boy  liked  best,  John? 

John:    The  sea  and  the  ships. 

Teacher:  John,  did  he  really  see  those  things?  Look 
at  the  fourth  stanza. 

John:    No,  he  just  wanted  to  see  them. 

Teacher:  Now  let  us  read  the  whole  poem,  just  to  help 
us  remember  the  beautiful  things  the  child  saw.  Read  the 
first  two  stanzas,  Kate;  the  third  one,  Howard;  the  last  two, 
Edna.    Read  the  whole  poem,  Helen. 
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13.  Selection  of  Beading  Matter.  Permanent  literature 
may  be  given  more  freely  during  the  third  year  than  here- 
tofore. Tiie  vocabulary,  oral  and  written,  has  been  much 
increased,  and  the  literary  taste  of  the  child  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  selections  he  has  heard  from  good  authors. 
Moreover,  his  ability  to  help  himself  now  spurs  his  ambi- 
tion to  try  to  read  independently  from  his  readers  and  from 
other  books.  He  is  also  beginning  to  realize  that  there  is 
a  world  of  books  before  him.  and  that  there  are  books  he 
may  read  that  are  not  reading  books. 

Without  being  able  to  express  his  literary  needs,  the 
child's  nature  reaches  out  for  reading  matter  that  is  beyond 
the  commonplace,  trivial  atmosphere  of  his  daily  life,  and 
welcomes  tales  and  poems  that  embody  the  unusual,  the 
remote,  and  the  nobler,  higher  relations  of  life. 

(a)  Myths,  Fables  and  Legends.  While  many  third 
grade  children  retain  their  love  for  fanciful  tales,  the 
majority  have  passed  that  stage  and  prefer  true  stories. 
Hence,  the  number  of  myths  and  fairy  tales  told  should  be 
limited.  Stories  of  the  childhood  of  our  great  men,  history 
stories  or  tales  of  adventure  never  fail  to  awaken  keen 
interest  in  the  children  and  lead  them  to  demand  more  of 
them.  The  stories  chosen  should  be  well,  but  simply 
written,  so  that  the  vocabulary  will  not  be  beyond  the 
pupils'  ability  to  read  well.  Each  teacher  should  choose 
such  stories  as  will  appeal  to  her  pupils.  Some  of  the 
stories  may  be  used  for  language  exercises. 

(b)  Other  Readikg.  We  may  say  in  general  that  the 
world's  permanent  literature  must  be  interwoven,  hereafter, 
with  the  other  reading.  The  imagination  is  to  be  fed,  but 
the  pupil  must  also  begin  upon  the  second  stage  of  read- 
ing, viz.,  reading  to  learn,  reading  for  the  information  it 
gives.  Heretofore  his  time  has  necessarily  been  devoted 
to  learning  to  read.  These  first  difficulties  are  not  entirely 
conquered,  and  will  not  be  for  at  least  a  year  or  two  more. 
However,  they  need  no  longer  occupy  the  child's  reading 
time  exclusively.     Every  day  now,  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
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reading  lesson,  something  should  be  introduced  that  will 
give  the  pleasure  that  comes  with  the  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge. A  fair  balance  is  thus  preserved  and  the  higher  element 
in  the  reading  acts  as  a  healthful  mental  stimulant. 

(c)  Suggestions.  To  aid  the  teacher  in  choosing  wisely 
for  the  children  of  the  third  year,  we  herewith  offer  the 
following  suggestions.  That  they  may  meet  the  needs  of 
the  third  year  pupils,  the  fables,  myths,  legends  and  tales 
which  are  selected  should  possess  certain  indispensable  char- 
acteristics: 

(i)  They  should  be  suitable  as  to  the  topics  treated. 
These  may  appropriately  be  (a)  insects,  birds,  quadrupeds 
or  other  forms  of  animal  life;  (b)  forms  of  plant  life,  par- 
ticularly flowers  and  trees;  '(c)  sun,  moon  and  stars;  (d) 
natural  phenomena,  as  clouds,  rain,  the  rainbow,  vapor, 
dew,  frost,  hail,  snow  and  the  winds  and  their  effects;  (e) 
physical  features  of  the  earth,  as  mountains,  rivers  and 
fotmtains;  (f)  precious  stones. 

(2)  The  second  notable  characteristic  should  be  sim- 
plicity of  idea.  There  should  be  no  complexity  of  plot,  no 
crowding  of  characters,  no  great  prolongation  of  time.  The 
characters  should  be  few,  the  action  rapid  and  direct.  The 
imagination  of  the  child  will  satisfactorily  fill  out  the  stage 
settings  when  needed. 

(3)  The  language  should  be  simple,  yet  elevating.  Sent- 
ences need  to  be  short  and  direct,  in  order  to  keep  the  situa- 
tion dramatic,  and  they  must  be  simple  enough  for  the 
child  to  follow  readily.  Words  and  figures  should  be  simple, 
yet  carefully  chosen  for  their  graphic  picturesqucncss. 

(4)  The  moral  should  be  easily  apparent  and  come  as 
the  natural,  inevitable  outcome  of  the  situation. 

(5)  They  should  not  be  such  as  to  leave  a  morbid  or 
fearsome  feeling  as  a  result  of  the  reading.  They  should 
gratify  the  sense  of  justice  but  call  forth  no  thought  of 
revenge.  Pity,  tenderness,  forbearance,  bravery  and  noble 
motives,  portrayed  vividly  in  the  imaginary  characters, 
five  again  in  the  child. 


To  illustmlc:  The  cliiiar'^^ve^^^^^^^^SI 
Bears.  Gi>!(k'n  Locks  is  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful,  and  in 
ciilurinj;  the  linnii;  (if  iho  bears  has  no  thought  of  doing 
wRinj;.  Tlie  danger  of  the  situation  is  reahzed  by  the  class, 
liul  nut  by  the  little  f^rl,  who  is  their  idol  from  her  first 
intrmUiclion.  The  chiMren  enjoy  the  dramatic  situation 
kwnly  and  \v;iteh  breathlessly  for  the  return  of  the  bears,, 
wondering'  wluit  they  will  do  to  poor  Golden  Locks,  by  this 
time  fast  asliL-p  tiiion  the  bed  of  the  httlc  wee  bear. 

When  tht;  i.icars  return,  the  corn"crsation  of  the  three 
amuses  the  eliildren  greatly.  They  anticipate  with  huge.- 
deHi;ht  the  variouK  surprises  of  the  bears.  The  childreoi 
almost  fnr;;et.  Golden  Lock's  d.inyers  in  the  pleasure  of  thi?' 
scene.  When  the  bciirs  at  lust  find  her,  the  author  of  all 
the  misehiel".  !he  children  are  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 
■  pf  dimlii  ami  iVar  as  to  the  outcome.  Will  the  bears,  true 
I"  ilieir  savciy;,'  nature,  fall  upon  Golden  Locks  and  eat  hep 
ii]i  a.-;  slie  :iii'  the  j)orridj,'tf.^  This  is  what  the  children 
will  i'\]ieri.  ;iiid  they  are  t^reatly  relieved  when  her  beauty 
aii'l  ;:n,ir]iK--,  nvcrcomiJ  the  instincts  of  the  three  bears  and, 
raii^e  iliedi  !->  ^,ta[i  and  think  what  they  shall  do  i\ith  her, 
W'liik'  they  are  euni^idcring  the  (|Ut.'Stion,  Golden  Locks  jumpS; 
nin  the  wii](!,n\'  and  runs  home.  The  children  feel  that- 
■■all   is  wd!    lliaL  vmh  wt-ll." 

'I'lie  old  rnrm  of  lliis  t;ile  Imm-liL  the  three  bears  home 
hiiii';r>-  :iu'\  I'erneious  and  left  the  small  readers  in  tears  over 
il  r  luciriiely  death  of  |ioor  little  Golden  Locks.  This  form. 
)!■■  d"ulil,  was  nmre  in  neeiTdaiiee  with  bear  natm^C  than 
ilii  n  '.i.iil  \ersion,  but  it  cerlainly  was  far  less  satisfactory 
I'l  ivail  .-iiiil   I'ai-  k-ss  sati^faei..ry  in  its  elieet  upon  children. 

S..,    tM,,,    wiili    /.I'lii'i-    Rill    Ridiiii;    ITnod.     \\'\v^t    person 
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The  element  of  improbability  in  the  revisions  is  no  draw- 
back. Imagination,  at  this  period,  makes  all  things  probable 
in  a  story.  Witness  the  enjoyment  children  have  found 
in  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  in  The  Wonderful  Wizard  of  Oz. 

14,  Poems.  Poems  for  the  third  year  of  school  life 
should  be  chosen  with  discretion.  There  are  great  numbers 
of  nature  poems  which  are  very  desirable,  many  of  them 
weaving  a  beautiful  story  around  some  flower  or  other 
natural  object.  Good  examples  of  these  are  Discontent,  by 
Sarah  Ome  Jewett;  the  Kaiserblumen,  by  Celia  Thaxtcr. 
There  are,  also,  almost  countless  delightful  poems  treating 
directly  of  child  life,  as  Pittypat  and  Tippy  Toe  and  Wyn- 
ken,  Blynken  and  Nod,  by  Eugene  Field;  The  Land  of 
Counterpane  and  Travel,  by  Robert  Lrouis  Stevenson;  The 
Children* s  Hour,  by  Longfellow;  In  School  Days,  by  Whit- 
tier.  In  fact,  there  are  so  many  good  poems  that  one 
hardly  knows  where  to  stop  in  choosing.  The  plan  given 
for  teaching  the  poem  Foreign  Lands  should  be  followed  in 
teaching  these  selections. 

Care  should  always  be  taken  to  see  that  the  poems  are 
suited  to  the  age  of  the  children;  are  more  or  less  dramatic 
and  couched  in  beautiful  language;  and  leave  no  bad  effects. 
Teach  the  name  of  the  author  with  the  poem,  and  often 
have  select  parts  memorized.  (See  Memorizing  Selections, 
page   305.)     The   selections   should   be   learned   accurately. 

16.  Siqqidementary  Beading.  We  have  already  given  a 
suggestive  list  of  desirable  books  to  read  to  primary  chil- 
dren. The  ones  that  the  children  may  read  for  themselves 
must  be  simpler  in  content  and  style  than  those  which  are 
read  to  them,  else  they  soon  become  discouraged  and  lose 
their  ambition  to  read  for  themselves. 

During  the  third  year,  the  independent  reading,  for  the 
first  two  terms,  should  be  provided  for  and  carried  for- 
ward in  a  manner  similar  to  that  commended  for  the  second 
grade.  However,  if  the  class  make  the  progress  expected 
during  the  last  term  of  this  year,  the  children  will  be  able 
to  read  some  books  almost  without  aid, 


though  it  must  bu  remembered  that  thi;  abihty  ot  children 
to  read  intelligently  differs  exceedingly,  even  in  the  same 
class,  and  that  wliat  may  be  easy  reading  for  one  locality 
would  be  very  difficult  for  children  of  the  same  age  in  another: 
Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  two  volumes,  edited  by  Miss 
Stickney.  Aesop's  Fables,  edited  by  Miss  Stickney,  The  King 
of  the  Golden  River,  by  Ruskin,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Bhck 
Beauty,  by  Anna  Scwell,  and  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 
by  Stevenson,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Eight  Cousins 
and  Link  Men,  by  Louisa  M,  Alcott,  and  A'elly's  Silver  Mine, 
by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.' 

16.  Reading    and    Study.     Children    should   begin  in  this 
yc;ir  to  sec  huw  reading  helps  other  subjects.     To  this  end, 
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use  now  and  hereafter,  every  text-book  to  supplement  the 
reading  book.  Have  the  little  arithmetical  problems  read 
aloud  from  the  board  and  from  the  book,  and  lead  the  child 
to  see  that  unless  he  can  read  these  correctly  and  under- 
standingly  he  need  not  expect  to  do  the  work  required;  so 
with  other  subjects,  until  he  sees  that  the  first  step  in  any 
lesson  is  to  read  correctly.  If  this  idea  is  once  clearly  demon- 
strated to  a  child,  he  has  a  new  and  strong  incentive  to 
mental  effort.  All  reading  from  text-books,  however,  must 
be  done  with  precisely  the  same  care  as  that  of  the  regular 
reading  lesson.  Thought  interpretation  and  correct  expres- 
sion are  demanded  here  as  in  the  lesson  assigned  from  the 
regular  reading  book.  Reading  is  reading,  no  matter  what 
the  book  or  the  time. 

17.  Racial  Literature.  During  the  last  term  of  the 
third  year  in  reading,  pupils  may  read  with  great  pleasure 
and  profit  stories  and  poems  relating  to  other  times,  coun- 
tries and  races  than  their  own.  Children  are  always  intensely 
interested  in  what  other  children  do  and  say;  hence,  the 
introduction  to  racial  literature  should  be  in  the  form  of 
stories  and  poems  of  children,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  true  point  of  contact,  and  to  rouse  the  interest  that 
is  inherent  rather  than  developed. 

The  section  of  Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  which  so  beauti- 
fully depicts  the  childhood  of  the  Indian  boy,  may  now 
be  read  intelligently  and  will  be  much  enjoyed.  Nikolina, 
The  Leak  in  the  Dyke,  Piccola  and  The  Boy  Van  Dyke  are 
other  poems  in  this  line  full  of  interest  for  the  children. 
Children  of  the  Palm  Lands,  Clover  nook  Chikircn,  Children 
of  the  Cold,  Children  of  Many  Nations  and  Colonial  Children 
are  all  prose  types  of  this  kind  of  literature.  They  also  form 
the  best  material  possible  for  developing  a  love  for  good 
biography  and  history.' 

Fortunately,  there  is  an  abundance  of  this  kind  of  liter- 
ature— poems    and    entire    books    that    give   really    graphic 

*  A  f«w  books  in  the  above  list  arc  trn)  Mitllcult  for  tbird  Kradc  pupils  to  read  by 
but  they  arc  given  as  types  of  thought -content 
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pictures  of  racial  differences  in  physique,  clothing,  home 
life,  customs  and  habits. 

The  early  introduction  of  permanent  literature,  and  read- 
ing matter  based  upon  topics  of  vital  interest  to  children. 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  This  is  what  makes  it 
worth  while  to  try  to  read.  This  is  what  inculcates  the 
reading  habit  in  children.  This  is  what  gives  them  a  happy 
introduction  to  the  great  world  of  literature  and  develops 
their  interest,  while  still  but  children,  in  libraries  and  in  the 
use  of  the  books  they  contain. 

To  create  such  an  appetite  for  the  best  reading  that  a 
taste  for  the  lower  forms  is  impossible  at  any  time  of  the 
pupil's  life  should  be  the  one  controlling  thought  of  every 
teacher.  The  work  must  begin  early,  and  only  that  which 
is  free  from  evil  taint  in  word  or  suggestion  may  be  allowed 
to  come  into  the  hands  of  any  pupil  during  his  school  life. 
With  such  early  training,  a  young  woman  or  a  young  man 
will  not  often  deliberately  choose  bad  books  for  companions 
when  school  days  are  of  the  past. 

Cautions.  (i)  Prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
permanent  literature  by  establishing  a  good  vocabulary;  by 
telling  and  reading  to  children  many  interesting  things  that 
will  arouse  an  interest  in  matters  outside  of  themselves  and 
their  limited  experiences;  by  developing  the  general  intelli- 
gence; by  waiting  for  the  right  degree  of  maturity. 

(a)  Take  the  child  where  you  find  him,  make  use  of  what 
he  really  knows,  build  securely  upon  that,  hold  high  ideals 
of  what  is  in  store  for  him,  and  let  him  come  naturally  to 
the  point  where  he  may  be  expected  to  assimilate  a  good 
portion  of  what  belongs  to  him  in  the  way  of  pure  liter- 
ature. 

(3)  Bear  in  mind  that  the  child  must  read  much  in  order 
to  read  easily  and  intelligently;  also,  that  he  should  read 
fluently  in  any  one  grade  before  he  attempts  the  next. 

{4)  To  be  able  to  read  and  not  to  have  a  love  for  good 
literature  is  dangerous;  to  be  able  to  read  and  have  a  love 
for  bad  books  is  calamitous,  to  be  able  to  read  and  have 
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an  unswerving  desire  for  only  the  best  that  books  contain 
is  the  safeguard  of  youth,  the  solace  of  age. 

18.  Reading  as  an  Artistic  Accomplishment.  Because  of 
its  lack  of  utility,  reading  as  a  social  accomplishment  is  not 
taught.  Reading  as  a  means  of  giving  intellectual  pleasure 
to  others,  in  private  or  in  public,  is  hardly  considered  in 
these  days.  Reading  as  the  source  of  combined  culture 
and  pleasure,  in  which  all  the  members  of  a  family  might 
join,  has,  seemingly,  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  members 
of  the  family  occupy  themselves  with  different  pursuits 
and  the  ties  of  family  and  of  home  are  sensibly  weakened. 

To  permit  reading  aloud  to  become  a  lost  art  is  deplor- 
able. Never  before  were  there  so  many  books  worth  read- 
ing aloud.  Never  before  has  there  been  greater  need  to 
strengthen  home  ties  and  make  the  family  interests  a  unit. 
Therefore,  we  urge  teachers  to  do  everything  possible  to 
awaken  among  their  pupils  an  appreciation  of  oral  reading 
as  an  artistic  accomplishment  of  great  and  lasting  value. 

The  first  step  toward  this  desired  end  is  for  teachers  to 
become  good  readers  themselves  and  to  make  frequent 
occasions  to  read  aloud  to  their  pupils.  This  proves  the 
pleasure  that  a  good  reader  is  able  to  give  to  others  and 
establishes  a  standard  of  good  reading  for  immature  pupils 
to  follow.  As  they  grow  older  and  have  more  experience 
in  reading  aloud,  they  will  cease  to  be  imitators  and  their 
own  individuality  will  be  stamped  upon  their  reading. 

The  next  step  is  to  encourage  pupils  to  read  before  the 
school  and  to  take  things  home  to  read  to  the  circle  there. 
Select  stories,  poems,  anecdotes,  fables — anything  that  is 
proper  in  idea  and  language  and  that  has  in  itself  power 
to  hold  the  interest  of  the  reader  and  his  listeners.  Help 
the  pupil  in  private  with  his  selection,  and  then  let  him 
read  it  as  a  part  of  the  morning  or  afternoon  opening 
exercises. 

These  independent  readings  have  already  been  discussed 
at  considerable  length,  but  their  value  is  too  great  to  make 
necessary  an  excuse  for  repetition.     During  the  third  year, 
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and  thereafter,  such  exercises  should  becnrae  more  and 
more  frequent  as  a  regular  part  of  the  school  program. 

Pupils  should  be  made  to  feel  that  people  of  genuine 
culture  and  refinement  enjoy  hearing  a  good  reader  as 
much  as  they  enjoy  hearing  good  music.  This  thought 
should  be  instilled  by  practical  illustrations  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, by  the  evident  pleasure  the  patrons  get  from  the 
Friday  readings,  by  quoting  complimentary  remarks  on  the 
reading  of  the  school.  If  these  compliments  have  been 
fully  earned  they  will  be  encouraging  and  breed  no  vanity. 
It  will  be  helpful  to  teach  what  some  distinguished  people 
have  said  about  good  reading,  especially  if  the  teacher  tells 
the  pupils  enough  about  the  men  to  make  them  seem  real 
and  to  give  weight  to  their  opinions.  The  following  quota- 
tions are  good : 

If  I  could  have  a  son  or  daughter  possessied  of  but  one  accomplish- 
ment in  life,  it  should  be  that  of  good  reading.^ — John  Ruikin. 

Of  equnl  honor  with  hicn  who  writes  a  grand  poem  is  he  whu 
reads  it  grandly. — Henry  W.  LongjtlUyiv. 

People  of  taste  and  culture  cannot  afford  to  be  wanting  in  so 
rare  smd  elegant  an  accomplishment  as  good  reading, — E.  H. 
Chapin,  D.D. 

A  good  reader  summons  the  mighty  dead  from  their  tombs  and 
makes  them  speak  to  us. — Ralph   Waldo  Emerson. 

No  branch  of  study  has  a  greater  educating  power  than  good 
reading,  and  yet  we  have  very  few  who  can  read  even  intelligibly. — 
Horace  Mann. 

If  the  crowns  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  empire  were  laid  down 
at  my  feet  in  exchange  for  my  books  and  my  love  of  reading,  1  would 
spurn  them  all. — Fcnelon. 

19.  Oanses    (rf    Poor    Reading    in    Schools.       Leaving  out 

of  the  question  such  causes  as  defective  vocal  organs  and 
extreme  nervousness,  the  following  are  chief  among  the 
causes  of  poor  reading: 

(i)  Teachers  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  reading  as 
the  foundation  study. 

{3)  Teachers  are  not,  themselves,  good  readers. 

(3)  Children  are  hurried  from  one  grade  to  another  too 
rapidly. 
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(4)  Interest  is  lost,  through  lack  of  variety  and  lack  of 
dramatic  element  in  the  reading  given. 

(5)  The  imagination  does  not  have  sufficient  exercise. 

(6)  Teachers  often  lack  the  knowledge  necessary  to  make 
difficult  parts  of  reading  lessons  clear  to  the  pupils. 

(7)  Teachers  are  not  skilful  questioners. 

(8)  They  do  not  secure  and  use  illustrative  material 
properly. 

(9)  The  methods  are  often  poor  and  monotonous. 

(10)  Teacher  and  pupils  sometimes  are  lacking  in  sym- 
pathy, and  therefore  fail  to  appreciate  and  properly  express 
the  feeling  in  the  selection. 

(11)  Not  enough  supplementary  reading  is  provided. 

(12)  Children  are  not  made  to  feel  the  need  of  effort  in 
reading  anything  outside  of  regular  reading  books. 

(13)  Vocal  powers  are  not  sufficiently  trained  by  means  . 
of  exercises  for  articulation,  inflections,  emphasis  and  voice 
projection. 

(14)  Selections  are  often  too  difficult  for  the  pupils  to 
comprehend,  and  thus  much  time  is  wasted  which  could 
be  spent  to  advantage  in  reading  many  selections  of  simpler 
grade. 

(15)  Sometimes  teachers  have  interest,  but  are  ignorant 
of  good  methods;  sometimes  they  understand  methods,  but 
lack  the  interest  needed  to  use  them  properly.  No  real 
progress  in  reading  will  be  made  by  a  school  unless  interest 
and  skill  are  combined. 

80.  Material  for  Drills.  Realizing  that  definite  helps 
along  specific  lines  are  not  always  easy  to  find,  a  few  pages 
are  added  for  the  purpose  of  saving  teachers  a  wearisome 
search  for  needed  material. 

As  opportunity  occurs,  teachers  should  add  to  the  given 
lists  from  their  own  discoveries  or  from  printed  articles 
pertinent  to  the  subjects  for  which  help  is  needed.  A 
careful  reader  of  the  foremost  educational  papers  will 
find  in  them  many  valuable  suggestions  from  practical 
teachers. 
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Drill    Exercise    for    Articulation,      (i)  Fii^t    Year. 

Say  "Andrew,  and  you.  and  j'ou,  and  you." 

Would  you  say  a  jay  is  a  blue  bird  or  a  bluebinJ ! 

Twine  three  twines  thrice  three  times. 

If  three  tiny  tots  went  out  to  ten, 

And  each  little  tot  took  kittens  three, 

And  each  tot  and  kitten  drank  three  cups  of  tea, 

How  many  threes  do  you  think  there  would  het 

Twisting  twines  or  twining  twists, 
Each  is  hard  upon  the  wrists. 

Little  Tiny  Toes  had  ten  tiny  little  toes. 

Kitten  Katten  went  to  Stratton  on  a  sununer  day; 
Kitten  Katten  with  no  hat  on  heard  a  donkey  bray. 

Funny  Fanny  Flynn  fried  four  fat  fish  for  five  frightened  fiahermen 

(a)  Second  Year. 

Gayly  chattering  to  the  clattering 

Of  the  brown  nuts  downward  pattering. 

Leap  the  squirrels  red  and  gray; 

On  the  grass  land,  on  the  fallow, 

Drop  the  apples  red  and  yellow; 

Drop  the  russet  pears  and  mellow, 

Drop  the  red  leaves  all  the  day. 

Betty  Bolter  bought  some  butter, 

"But,"  said  she,  "this  butter's  bitter; 

If  I  put  it  in  my  batter, 

It  will  make  my  batter  bitter; 

But  a  bit  of  better  butter 

Will  but  make  my  batter  better." 

So  she  bought  a  bit  of  butter. 

Better  than  the  bitter  butter. 

Made  her  bitter  batter  better. 

So  it  was  better  Betty  Botter 

Bought  a  bit  of  better  butter. 
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Sam  Slick's  sloppy  shoes  and  soclis  shocked  simple  Susan  at  the 
ihoe  shop. 

With  the  skin  he  made  him  mittens; 
Made  them  with  fur  side  inside; 
Made  them  with  the  skin  side  outside; 
He,  to  get  the  warm  side  inside 
Put  the  sldn  side  outside; 
He,  to  get  the  cold  side  outside, 
Put  the  warm  side,  fur  side  inside. 
That's  why  he  put  the  fur  side  inside. 
Why  he  put  the  skin  side  outside, 
Why  he  turned  them  inside  outside. 

A  pied  piper  blew  a  penny  pipe  for  a  penny  pieman  and  a  penny 
pieiiian  gave  a  penny  pie  for  the  pied  piper's  penny  pipe. 

'  Slender  Sam  Slimber,  sleek  and  slim,  sawed  six  slender  saplings 
into  six  slender  sticks. 

Did  you?    Could  you?     Might  you?     Would  you?     Don't  you? 
Should  you? 

Let  ten  little  men  in  seconds  ten  find  out  by  their  own  brain. 
Ten  times  ten  and  ten  times  ten  and  ten  times  ten  again. 

She  tells  sea-shells.    Does  she  sell  sea-sheHs?    Sea-shells  she  sells 
Is  this,  then,  the  team  that  Thomas  tried? 

(3)  Third  Year. 

Had  I  strength  in  my  wrists 

Like  a  twister  that  twists, 

I'd  face  ail  the  frosts  and  face  all  tne  mists, 

I'd  swim  the  salt  seas  or  bestride  a  brisk  breeze, 

I'd  cross  prickly  heather  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

Just  to  lengthen  the  rope  of  Pat's  pig  in  a  poke. 

Don't  you  think  the  lasts  last  well? 

Thaophilus  Thistle,  the  successful  thistle-sifter,  in  sifting  a  sieve- 
hll  of  unsifted  thistles,  thrust  three  thousand  thistles  through  the 

thick  of  his  thumb. 
V«L  I  Us.  17 


Ill  Ihf  lonely  Isle  of  'Wighf, 
■T  skins  bedig 


tiiy,  wind-swejjl  bight, 
ling,  freezing  fright. 


Ifsl    fri'sls.    with    doubled    fists    and 
Ihi'  sheeted   ghusts   are   naught   but 


II  ■mid  llie  rugETed  rucks  the  rugged  rascal  r 
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PROJECT  WORK  IN  READING 
By  Charles  A.  McMurry 

As  children  gain  in  power  to  read  during  the  third  grade  they 
are  at  the  threshold  of  the  great  world  of  interesting  story  books 
that  lie  just  beyond  the  regular  readers.  As  fast  as  their  taste  for 
reading  develops,  they  should  have  just  within  their  reach  easy 
story  books  that  lead  them  on  natiu-ally  into  bookland,  into 
simple  biography,  into  the  realm  of  myths  and  hero  tales. 
This  develops  into  a  line  of  projects  in  reading  in  which  the 
children  may  be  encoiu*aged  to  hunt  out  new  selections  and  to 
prepare  them  as  special  readings  before  the  class. 

A  collection  of  suitable  books  is  indispensable  for  this  piupose, 
having  a  wide  range  in  fairy  tales,  legends,  myths,  poems, 
biographies,  fables,  dramatic  stories,  and  even  songs  and  nature 
lore.  In  order  to  direct  children  into  the  habit  of  looking  into 
books  and  finding  entertainment  therein,  the  teacher  may  refer 
to  a  certain  story  like  The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker  (page  457 
in  this  volume)  or  to  a  poem  like  Riley's  When  iite  Frost  is  on 
the  Punkin  (page  389,  Volume  Five)  and  read  enough  to  arouse 
interest  and  then  turn  the  further  pursuit  over  to  one  or  more 
children.  Some  will  be  glad  to  take  up  the  cue.  Such  a  plan 
may  develop  into  a  whole  series  of  projects  for  the  children  to 
work  out,  in  which  they  may  vie  with  one  another  in  finding 
stories  suitable  to  tell  to  the  class,  or  short  poems  to  be  studied 
and  memorized,  or  even  dramatic  scenes  from  parts  of  stories 
to  be  presented.  Such  pleasant  tasks  have  a  marked  socializing 
value,  because  specific  effort  is  made  in  preparing  something 
that  will  delight  the  whole  class.  The  children  may  even  elect 
to  prepare  special  programs  and  carry  them  out  while  the 
teacher  remains  in  the  background  as  an  observer  or  occasional 
helper.  Story  books  containing  pictures,  like  Robin  Hood  or 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  many  stories,  poems  and  pictures 
*^ound  in  Public  School  Methods,  help  to  stimulate  the  im- 
agination and  constructive  tendencies  of  pupils. 

Examples  of  Suggested  Projects  and  Social  Enterprises.   Find 
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a,  story  in  Seven  Little  Sisters  which  is  worth  telling  to  the  wnole 
class.  Read  and  prepare  the  story  carefully,  so  as  to  make  it 
clear  and  interesting  to  all  the  children.  Select  a  new  poem 
from  those  listed  in  the  Index  volume;  memorize  it  so  as  to 
recite  it  well  to  the  class. 

A  dialogue  selection  can  be  taken  from  some  part  of  Hiawatha, 
or  from  a  fairy  tale,  or  from  a  story  of  Robin  Hood  and  worked 
up  by  the  children  in  their  own  way.  This  can  be  undertaken 
by  third  grade  children  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  dramatiza- 
tion of  stories. 

A  story  like  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  series  of  projects  worked  out 
one  after  another  by  Crusoe  himself,  as  boat  building,  making 
pottery,  cave  construction,  garden  planning,  exploring  trips, 
taming  wild  goats,  mending  and  preparing  clothes,  and  many 
more.  The  children  can  reproduce  many  of  these  projects  in 
miniature  by  imitative  methods.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Indian 
stories  and  of  primitive  life  in  general.  (See  chapter  on  the 
Project  Method,  in  the  Guide  Volume.) 


TEST   QUESTIONS 

1,  Contrast  the  knowledge  of  reading  which  a  child  has  at 
the  end  of  his  second  year  with  that  which  he  has  at  the  end 
of  his  third  year, 

2.  Compare  the  purposes  of  third  year  reading  with  those 
of  the  second  year, 

3.  Why  are  breathing  exercises  essential  to  successful  oral 
reading? 

4,  Give  specific  directions  for  conducting  breathing  exercises, 

5.  Of  what  advantage  to  the  pupil's  expression  are  good 
physical  habits  while  he  is  reading?  Why  is  an  indolent 
attitude — ^half  standing,  half  leaning  upon  a  desk — objec- 
tionable? 

6,  In  rule  one  on  page  202  occurs  the  expression,  "but  not 
slowly  enough  to  break  the  phrasing,"  What  is  meant  by  the 
expression  break  the  phrasing? 


I 
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Upon  a  showery  night  and  still, 

Without  a  sound  of  warning, 
A  trooper  band  surprised  the  hill, 

And  held  it  in  the  morning. 
We  were  not  waked  by  bugle  notes, 

No  cheer  our  dreams  invaded, 
And  yet,  at  dawn,  their  yellow  coats 

On  the  green  slopes  paraded. 

We  careless  folk  the  deed  forgot*; 

Till  one  day,  idly  walking. 
We  marked  upon  the  selfsame  spot 

A  crowd  of  veterans  talking. 
They  shook  their  trembling  heads  and  gray 

With  pride  and  noiseless  laughter; 
When,  well-a-day!  they  blew  away, 

And  ne'er  were  heard  of  after! 

—  Helen  Gray  Cone. 


In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 
Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings. 

Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

—  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
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the  little  windows  one 
could  SEC  straight  into 
ihehnll.  Before  the  cast le 
some  little  trees  were 
placed  round  a  little  look- 
inu-]^lass,    which    was    to 
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And  then  he  lay  down  at  full  length  behind  a  snuff-box  which  was 
on  the  table;  there  he  could  easily  watch  the  little,  dainty  lady,  who 
ooQtinued  to  stand  upon  one  leg  without  losing  her  balance. 

When  the  evening  came  all  the  other  tin  soldiers  were  put  into 
their  box.  and  the  people  in  the  house  went  to  bed.  Now  the  toys 
began  to  play  at  "visiting,"  and  at  "war,"  and  "giving  balls."  The 
tin  soldiers  rattled  in  their  box,  for  they  wanted  to  join,  but  could  not 
lift  the  lid.  The  nutcracker  threw  some  somersaults,  and  the  pencil 
unused  itself  on  the  table:  there  was  so  much  noise  that  the  canary 
wnke  up.  and  began  to  speak  too,  and  even  in  verse.  The  only  two 
who  did  not  stir  from  their  places  were  the  Tin  Soldier  and  the  Dancing 
Lady:  she  stood  straight  up  on  the  point  of  one  of  her  toes,  and 
stretched  out  both  her  arms;  and  he  was  just  as  enduring  on  his  one 
leg:  and  he  never  turned  his  eyes  away  from  her. 

Now  the  clock  struck  twelve  —  and  bounce!  the  lid  flew  off  the 
muff-box;  but  there  was  no  snuff  in  it,  but  a  little  black  Goblin;  you 
•ee,  it  was  a  trick. 

"Tin  Soldier!"  said  the  Goblin,  "don't  stare  a^  things  that  don't 
Goncem  you." 

But  the  Tin  Soldier  prctendal  not  to  hear  him. 

"Just  you  wait  till  to-morrow!"  said  the  Goblin. 

But  when  the  morning  came,  and  the  children  got  up,  the  Tin 
Soldier  was  placed  in  the  window;  and  whether  it  was  the  Goblin  or 
the  draught  that  did  it,  all  at  once  the  window  flew  open,  and  the 
Soldier  fell  head  over  heels  out  of 
the  third  story.  That  was  a  tiTrible 
panagc!  He  put  his  leg  straight  up, 
•nd  ituck  with  helmet  downward  and 
hi*  bayonet  between  the  paving 
■tone*. 

The  servant-maid  and  the  little 
boy  came  down  directly  to  look  for 
him,  but  though  they  almost  trod 
upon  him,  they  could  not  sec  him. 
If  the  Soldier  had  cried  out  "  Here  , 
I  am!"  they  would  have  f<mnd  him; 
but  he  did  not  think  it  fitting  to  cull 
out   loudly,   because   he   was   in   uni- 


Now  it  begail  to  rain;  the  drnpK 
•oon    (ell   thicker,   and    at   la,st    it    came   clown  in   a   complete  f 
When  the  rain  was  past,  two  street  lK)ys  came  by. 

;  of  them,  "there  lies  a  Tin   Soldier. 

a  the  boat." 


And  tlicy  made  a  boat  out  of  a  newspaper,  and  put  the  Tin  Sol- 
ier  in  the  tniildic  of  it,  and  so  he  sailed  down  the  gutter,  and  the  two 
oys  ran  beside  him  and  clapped  their  hands.  Goodness  preserve  us! 
ow  the  waves  rose  in  that  gutter,  and  how  fast  the  stream  ran!  But 
len  it  had  btcn  a  hca^-y  rain.  The  paper  boat  rocked  up  and  down, 
nd  sometimes  turned  round  so  rapidly  that  the  Tin  Soldier  trembled; 
ut  he  remained  lirm,  and  never  changed,  countenance,  and  looked 
:raight  before  him,  and  shouldered  his  musket. 

AH  at  once  t!ie  boat  went  into  a  long  drain,  and  it  became  as  dark 
3  if  lie  had  been  in  his  box. 

"Where  am    I  going  now?"  he  thought.     "Yes,   yes,  that's  the 

Goblin's  fault.     Ah!  if  the  little  lady  only  sal  here  with  me  in  the  boat. 

it    might   be  twice 

as  dark  for  what  { 

should  care." 

Suddenly  there 
came  a  great  Water 
Rat,  which  lived 
under  the  drain. 

"Have  you  a 
passport,"  said  the 
Rat.  "Give  me 
your  passport." 

But  the  Tin 
Siildier  kept  rilencc, 
and  held  his  musket 
tighter  than  ever. 

The  boat  went 
on,    but    the    Rat 


e  after 


Hu! 


■  :mil  slronficr.  The  Tin  Soldier 
(he  arch  ended:  but  he  heard  a 
frightened  a    bolder    man.      Only 

duiiglTOiib;  as  for  us  to  be  carried 
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and  the  boat  sank  deeper  and  deeper,  and  the  paper  was  loosened  more 
and  more;  and  now  the  water  closed  over  the  soldier's  head.  Then  he 
thought  of  the  pretty  little  Dancer,  and  how  he  should  never  see 
her  again;  and  it  sounded  in  the  soldier's  ears: 

Farewell,  farewell,  thou  warrior  brave, 

For  this  day  thou  must  die! 

And  now  the  paper  parted,  and  the  Tin  Soldier  fell  out;  but  at 
that  moment  he  was  snapped  up  by  a  great  fish. 

Oh,  how  dark  it  was  in  that  fish's  body!  It  was  darker  yet  than 
in  the  drain  tunnel;  and  then  it  was  very  narrow  too.  But  the  Tin 
Soldier  remained  tmmoved,  and  lay  at  full  length,  shouldering  his  musket. 

The  fish  swam  to  and  fro;  he  made  the  most  wonderful  movements, 
and  then  became  quite  still.  At  last  something  flashed  through  him 
like  lightning.  The  daylight  shone  quite 
dear,  and  a  voice  said  aloud,  ''The  Tin 
Soldier!"  The  fish  had  been  caught, 
carried  to  market,  bought,  and  taken 
into  the  kitchen,  where  the  cook  cut 
him  open  with  a  large  knife.  She 
•eiied  the  Soldier  round  the  body  with 
both  her  hands,  and  carried  him  into  the 
room,  where  all  were  anxious  to  see  the 
remarkable  man  who  had  traveled  about 
in  the  inside  of  a  fish;  but  the  Tin 
Soldier  was  not  at  all  proud.  They 
placed  him  on  the  table,  and  there  — 
no!  What  curious  things  may  happen  in 
the  world.  The  Tin  Soldier  was  in  the 
very  room  in  which  he  had  been  before! 

He  saw  the  same  children,  and  the  same  toys  stood  on  the  table;  and 
there  was  the  pretty  castle  with  the  graceful  little  Dancer.  She  was 
ftill  balancing  herself  on  one  leg,  and  held  the  other  extended  in  the  air. 
She  was  hardy,  too.  That  moved  the  Tin  Soldier;  he  was  very  nearly 
weeping  tin  tears,  but  that  would  not  have  been  proper.  He  looked  at 
her,  but  they  said  nothing  to  each  other. 

Then  one  of  the  little  tx>ys  took  the  Tin  Soldier  and  flung  him  into 
the  stove.  He  gave  no  reason  for  doing  this.  It  must  have  been  the 
fMvlt  of  the  Goblin  in  the  snuff-box. 

The  Tin  Soldier  stood  there  quite  illuminated,  and  felt  a  heat  that 
WM  terrible;  but  whether  this  heat  proceeded  from  the  real  fire  or  from 
love  he  did  not  know.  The  colors  had  quite  gone  of!  from  him;  but 
whether  that  had  happened  on  the  journey,  or  had  been  caused  by 
grief,  no  one  could  say.  He  looked  at  the  little  lady,  she  looked  at 
Ilim,  and  he  fdt  that  he  was  melting;  but  he  still  stood  firm,  shoulder- 
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inj;  his  musket.  Then  -.uJ  IliiK  iHl  Ijor  fle«  open  and  the  drauRht 
ot  air  caught  thi-  Dancer  anJ  she  Hew  up  hke  a  s>lph  just  into  the 
stove  to  the  Tin  Soldier  and  flashed  up  m  a  flame  and  she  was  gone. 
Then  the  Tin  Soldier  melted  dtusn  mto  ^  lump  and  when  the  servant- 
maid  took  the  ashes  out  ne\t  da\  she  found  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  tin  heart.  But  it  iKl  Dancer  nothing  remamed  hut  the  tinsel 
rose,  and  that  was  burned  as  black  as  a  coal. —  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
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As  dry  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly, 

When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  sky, 

So  up  to  the  house-top  the  coursers  they  flew. 

With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys  —  and  Saint  Nicholas  too. 

And  then  in  a  twinkling  f  heard  on  the  roof 

The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof. 

As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 

Down  the  chimney  Saint  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound. 

He  was  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 

And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and  soot; 

A  bimdle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back. 

And  he  looked  like  a  peddler  just  opening  his  pack. 

His  eyes  how  they  twinkled!  his  dimples  how  merry! 

His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry; 

His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow. 

And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow. 

The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth. 

And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 

He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  belly 

That  shook,  when  he  laughed,  like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly. 

He  was  chubby  and  phimp  —  a  right  jolly  old  elf; 

And  I  laughed,  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself. 

A  wink  of  his  eye  and  a  twist  of  his  head 

Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread. 

He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work. 

And  filled  all  the  stockings;  then  turned  with  a  jerk. 

And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose. 

And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose. 

He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle. 

And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle; 

But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 

Happy  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  g(K)d-night!" 

—  Clement  C.  Moore. 


Clement  Clarke  Moore,  who  wrote  this  poem,  published  a  whole 
volume  of  poems,  but  none  of  the  others  is  as  famous  as  is  this.  It  was 
written  for  his  own  children,  and  he  did  not  even  know  that  it  was  to 
be  published.  It  appeared  in  the  Troy  Sentinel  in  1823,  just  two  days 
before  Christmas,  and  we  can  imagine  how  delighted  children  were 
when  they  had  it  read  to  them  for  the  first  time.  It  is  not  a  great 
poem;  but  no  Christmas  poem  that  has  been  published  since  has  been 
half  as  popular  with  children;  and  even  grown  people  like  it  for  its 
jolUness  and  its  Christmas  spirit. 


II 


Oh'  that  can  be  easih  minaged  said  the  witch  She  then 
ga%e  the  woman  a  barleycorn  different  from  any  she  had  e\er  seen 
and  told  her  to  go  hfjme  and  pKnt  it  The  woman  went  home  and 
planted  the  barlev  com  an  1  immeiiiatcly  there  sprang  up  a  great 
handsome  flower  that  innkcil  hke  a  luhp  but  the  leaves  were  tightly 
do5eJ  as  Ihoigh  it  were  -itill  a  bud 

(}h'  what  a  beautiful  floner  exclaimed  the  woman  and  she 
kissed  Its  jellow  and  red  leQ\es  But  just  as  she  kissed  it  the  floner 
1  a  I  op      It  WIS  1  re^l  tiihp    but  m  the  center  of  the  floner 


.  the  r 


t  beautiful  little  maiden 


She  T 


than  half  a  thumb  s  length  in 
heiglit  and  the  woman  theiefore 
called  her  Thurabelma 

Thumbelina  had  a  neat  wai 
tint  shell  for  a  cradle  blue  violet 
leaves  for  a  mattre^  and  a  rose 
leaf  for  a  co\  erlet  There  she 
/  si  pt  at  night  but  m  the  daj  lime 
she  played  upon  the  table,  where 
the  n  iman  had  put  a  plate  with 
1  wTcath  of  flowers  around  it.  In 
the  ]!ate  was  water  and  on  the 
witer  1  great  tuhp  leaf  swam,  and 
on  this  leif  Thumbelina  would  sit 
jn  1  TOW  from  one  side  of  the 
plate  to  the  other,  using  two  white 
horse-hairs  tor  oars.  The  little 
maiden  could  also  sing  so  sweetly 
that  the  like  had  never  been  heard. 
One  night,  as  Thumbelina  was 
sleeping  in  her  little  bed,  a  great 
Toad  came  through  the  window, 
which  was  broken,  and  hopped  right 
down  on  the  table  where  she  n-as. 
The  Toad  was  damp,  big  and  ugly.  When  the  Toad  saw  Thum- 
belina in  her  little  bed,  she  said,  "That  would  be  a  handsome  wife 
for  my  Bmi,"  Hii  she  t'xjk  the  walnut  shell  with  Thumbelina  in  it 
and    hopped    back    through    the    garden   to   the   margin   of   the   brook 
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where  sho  lived  with  her  son,  who  was  big  and  ugly  like  his  mother. 
"Croak,  croak;  brek-kck-kek,"  said  the  son  when  he  saw  Thumbelina 
in  her  little  bed.  That  was  all  he  could  say,  and  he  said  it  in  such  a 
kxid  gruff  voice  that  his  mother  said.  "Don't  speak  so  loud,  or  she  will 
ftwake,  then  she  might  run  away,  for  she  is  as  light  as  swan's  down." 

"We  will  put  her  out  in  the  brook,  on  one  of  the  water-lily  leaves. 
That  will  be  just  like  an  island  for  her,  she  is  so  light;  then  she  can't  get 
away  while  we  make  a  house  where  you  are  to  live  together." 

So  they  put  the  little  maiden  on  the  largest  lily  leaf  which  was 
ftway  out  near  the  middle  of  the  brook.  Thumbelina  awoke  early  in  the 
moming,  and  when  she  saw  where  she  was,  she  was  terribly  frightened 
and  began*  to  cry 
bitterly;  for  there 
was  water  all 
•round  her,  and 
thov  was  no  way 
in  which  she  could 
get  to  land  at  all. 
After  a  while,  the 
old  Toad  and  her 
agly  Eon  swam 
out  to  the  leaf. 
They  had  fur-  ' 
Dished  the  home 
and  wanted  to 
put  the  bed  in 
the  bridal  cham- 
ber bdorc  Thum- 
bdina  saw  it. 

"Good  moming,"  said  the  old  Toad,  bowing  low  before  the  leaf, 
"here  is  my  son,  who  will  be  your  husband,  and  you  will  live  happily 
together  in  the  marsh."  "Croak,  croak;  brek-kck-kek,"  said  the  young 
ToAd  again.    Remember  that  was  all  he  couhl  say. 

Then  they  took  the  little  bed  and  swam  away  with  it,  leaving 
Thumbelina  sitting  on  the  leaf  weeping.  "I  don't  want  to  live  in  the 
home  of  a  nasty  Toad  and  have  her  son  for  my  husband"  wailed  poor 
Thumbelina.  The  little  fishes  heard  her.  They  had  also  seen  the  Toad 
when  she  swam  to  the  leaf,  and  they  had  heard  what  she  said.  They 
wanted  to  see  the  little  maiden,  so  they  swam  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
wM«r  and  took  a  look  at  her.  Then  Ihcy  put  their  heads  together  and 
decided  that  it  would  never  do  for  so  lovely  a  creature  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  ugly  Toad.  So  they  gnawed  off  the  stalk  that  held  the  leaf 
and  it  floated  down  the  stream.  Away  went  Thumbelina  where  the 
n^  Toad  could  not  get  her. 
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On  and  on  went  Thumbclina,  post  great  cities,  past  bonks  covered 
with  beautiful  flowers,  and  green  trees  where  the  birds  sang  sweetly. 
How  beautiful  everything  was;  the  water  glistened  like  gold  when  the 
Eun  shone  upon  it,  the  sky  was  a  deep  blue,  and  insects  with  rainbow 
colors  flitted  through  the  air.  A  little  white  butterfly  always  fluttered 
over  Thumbelina  and  came  and  lighted  on  the  leaf.  She  was  pleased 
to  have  the  Butterfly  for  a  companion,  and  she  took  off  her  sash,  and 
fastened  one  end  of  it  around  his  slender  waist  and  the  other  end  to  the 
leaf  so  the  Butterfly  could  not  get  away. 

Then  a  big  Beetle  came  iiying  along.  When  he  saw  Thumbelina, 
he  clasped  his  claws  around  her  slender  wai.'5t  and  flew  away  with  her. 
Mercyl  how  frightened  she  was  when  the  big  Beetle  flew  up  into  the 
trees  with  her.  But  she  was  very  sorry  for  the  poor  little  white  Butler> 
fly  that  she  had  tied  to  the  leaf,  for  he  could  not  get  away  and  might 
starve.  This,  however,  did  not  concern  the  big  Beetle.  He  seated 
himself  with  Thumbelina  on  the  biggest  green  leaf  of  the  tree,  and  gave 
her  honey  from  the  flowers  to  cat.  Soon  all  the  Beetles  that  lived  in 
the  tree  came  up  to  visit  them.  They  looked  at  Thumbelina  and 
thought  she  was  a  strange  creature. 

"Why,  she  has  only  two  legs,"  said  one.  "She  doesn't  have  any 
feelers,"  cried  another.  "She  looks  like  a  human  creature  —  fie!  how 
ugly  she  is!"  said  all  the  lady  Beetles. 

When  the  big  Beetle  brought  Thumbclina  home  he  thought  her 
very  pretty,  but  when  he  heard  what  all  the  lady  Beetles  said,  he  de- 
cided that  he  did  not  want  her  at  all,  so  he  cast  her  out  of  hia  l)CMne  and 
and  left  her  to  take  care  of  herself  as  best  she  might. 

Poor  Thumbelina  lived  alone  in  the  great  wood  all  through  the 
summer.  She  wove  herself  a  bed  out  of  blades  of  grass  and  hung  it  up 
imder  a  shamrock,  so  that  she  was  protected  from  the  rain.  She 
gathered  honey  from  the  flowers  for  food  and  drank  the  dew  which 
stood  every  morning  on  the  leaves.  Summer  and  autumn  passed  and 
winter  came.  Poor  little  Thumbehna;  the  trees  and  flowers  had  shed 
their  leaves.  The  shamrock  which  had  sheltered  her  was  nothing  but  a 
withered  stalk.  Her  clothes  were  torn,  and  she  was  hungry  and  nearly 
froEen.  As  she  wandered  about,  looking  for  a  home,  she  came  to  a 
cornfield  bnt  the  com  was  gone  long  ago,  and  only  the  naked  stubble 
stood  on  the  frozen  gronnd.  Under  one  of  these  stubbles  was  the  house 
of  the  Field  Mouse,  where  she  lived  warm  and  comfortable,  and  with  a 
room  full  of  corn  for  the  winter.  Thumbelina  stood  at  the  door  just 
like  a  little  beggar  girl  and  begged  for  a  little  bit  of  corn,  (or  she  had 
not  had  anything  to  eat  for  two  days. 

"You  poor  little  creature,"  said  the  Field  Mouse,  "come  into  my 
warm  house  and  live  with  me." 

The  Field  Mouse  was  pleaded  with  Thumbelina,  and  told  her  thM 
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■he  might  stay  all  winter,  but  she  must  keep  the  house  clean  and  neat, 
attd  tell  her  little  stories.  Thumbelina  did  as  the  old  Field  Mouse 
bade  her,  and  had  a  very  good  time  doing  it. 

One  ntoming,  the  Field  Mouse  said,  "We  shall  have  a  visitor 
today.  My  neighbor,  the  Mole,  visits  me  once  a  week.  He  is  much 
ridler  than  I  am.  He  has  beautiful,  black  velvety  fur,  and  hia  house 
il  twenty  times  as  large  as  mine.  He  is  very  wise.  too.  If  you  could 
only  get  him  for  a  husband,  you  would  be  well  provided  for.  You  must 
tdl  him  your  prettiest  stories  and  sing  him  your  sweetest  songs." 

Thumbelina  told  the  Mole  her  prettiest  stoKes  and  sang  her  sweet- 
en songs,  not  because  she  cared  for  the  Mole,  but  because  she  wanted 
to  please  the  Field  Mouse 
who  had  been  so  kind  to 
her.  The  Mole  fell  in  love 
with  her,  though  he  did  not 
my  anything  about  it,  for 
he  never  talked  much. 

Now  before  he  made 
this  visit,  the  Mole  had 
dug  a  long  passage  through 
the  earth,  from  his  house  to  < 
theirs.  He  told  the  Field 
Mouse  and  Thumbelina  that  . 
they  could  walk  in  this  poii- 
ttge  as  much  as  they 
pleSMd.  But  he  begged 
them  not  to  be  afmid  of  the 
dewl  bird  which  was  lying 
in  the  passage.  The  Mole 
took  a  bit  of  decayed  wood 
in  his  mouth,  and  it  glin 
mered  like  fire  in  the  dark. 

Then  he  went  ahead  and  lighted  them  through  the  long,  dark  passage. 
When  they  reached  the  place  where  the  dead  bird  was  lying,  the  Mole 
pushed  his  great  nose  up  against  the  ceiling  and  tmido  u  hole  through 
which  the  daylight  shone  down.  In  the  niiddlu  uf  the  fl<K>r  lay  a 
Swallow  with  his  beautiful  wings  pK-sscd  close  against  his  sides,  and  his 
head  and  feet  drawn  back  under  his  feathers.  Thuml>c1ina  was  very 
iorry  for  the  Swallow,  for  she  was  fond  of  the  birds  that  had  sung  and 
twittered  before  her  oil  summer,  but  ihc  Mote  gave  him  a  push  with 
his  Ics  Bi  he  pa.ssed  hy,  which  showed  that  he  did  not  think  much  of 
birds.  When  the  other?!  had  passed  on,  Thumbelina  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  swallow  on  hi.s  closed  eyes.  "  I'erliaps  it  was  he  who  sang 
to  me  so  sweetly  all  summer,"  she  thought. 


Thumbelina  told 
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That  night  Thumbelina  could  not  sleep  at  all.  so  she  got  out  iA  her 
little  bed,  wove  a  beautiful  carpet  of  hay  and  carried  it  and  spread  it 
over  the  Swallow,  and  laid  stamens  of  flowers,  soft  as  cotton,  which  she 
had  found  in  the  Field  Mouse's  room,  at  his  sides,  so  that  he  might 
lie  soft  on  the  ground.  "Farewell,  you  pretty  bird,"  said  she,  "Pate- 
well,  and  thanks  to  you  for  your  beautiful  song  during  the  summer." 
And  then  she  laid  the  bird's  head  upon  her  heart.  But  the  bird  was 
not  dead;  he  was  only  numb  with  cold,  and  now  that  he  had  been 
warmed,  he  came  lo  life  again,  but  he  was  very  weak. 

The  Swallow  remained  in  the  dark  passage  all  winter,  and  TTiiunbe- 
lina  nursed  him.  Every  night  she  brought  him  food  and  water.  But 
she  was  very  careful  not  to  let  the  Field  Mouse  or  the  Mole  know  what 
she  was  doing,  because  they  did  not  like  birds.  In  the  spring,  the 
Swallow  was  strong  again  and  ready  to  fly  away.  He  asked  Thumbe- 
lina to  go  with  him.  but  Thumbelina  knew  that  the  old  Field  Mouse 
would  grieve  for  her  it  she  went  away,  so  she  told  the  Swallow  that  she 
could  not  go.  The  Swallow  bade  her  a  sad  farewell,  and  Thumbelina, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  saw  him  fly  away. 

Soon  after  the  Swallow  flew  away,  the  Field  Mouse  told  Thumbf- 
lina  that  she  was  betrothed  to  the  Mole,  and  that  she  must  begin  at 
once  to  make  her  wedding  outfit.  All  the  summer  long  Thumbelina 
had  to  turn  the  spindle,  and  the  Mole  hired  four  spiders  to  weave  for 
her  day  and  night.  Every  evening  he  came  to  see  her,  and  he  often 
told  her  that  when  the  summer  had  passed,  he  would  keep  his  wedding 
day  with  her.    The  Mole  did  not  like  the  Bun. 

Every  morning  when  the  sun  rose,  and  every  evening  when  it 
set,  Thumbelina  crept  out  at  the  door  for  a  few  minutes  and  watched 
the  sunshine  and  the  sky.  She  wished  she  could  remain  out-of-dcx>TS 
all  the  day  and,  oh,  how  she  wanted  to  see  the  Swallow  again.  When 
autumn  came,  Thumbelina  had  her  outfit  ready. 

"In  four  weeks,  you  shall  celebrate  your  wedding,"  said  the  Field 
Mouse  one  evening.  But  Thumbelina  weot  and  declared  that  she  would 
not  many  the  tiresome  Mole. 

"Nonsense."  said  the  Field  Mouse,  "be  thankful  for  your  good 
fortune  and  don't  be  obstinate,  or  I  will  bite  you  with  my  white  teeth." 

At  last,  the  wedding  was  to  be  held.  The  Mole  had  come  to  take 
Thumbelina  to  his  dark,  underground  home,  from  which  he  never  came 
out  into  the  warm  simshine,  for  the  Mole  did  not  like  the -sunshine. 
The  poor  little  thing  was  very  sad,  for  she  was  now  to  say  farewdl  to 
the  bright  siu),  which  the  Field  Mouse  had  allowed  her  to  see  morning 
and  evening.  She  walked  a  little  way  from  the  door  and  stretched 
out  her  arms  to  the  sun.  "Farewell,  bright  sun,"  she  said,  "Greet 
the  little  Swallow  for  me  if  you  should  see  him  again." 

"Tweet-tweet!  tweet-tweetl "  -said  a  voice  right  over  her  head 
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She  looked  vp  and  there  was  the  little  Swallow  juat  flyinj;  by.  When 
he  nw  Thumbelina,  he  was  very  glad,  and  she  wept  and  told  him  how 
tbe  Field  Mouse  was  going  to  make  her  marry  the  Mole.  "The  cold 
winter  is  coming  now,"  said  the  Swallow,  "and  I  am  going  to  fly  far 
awKy  to  4t  warm  country;  come,  sit  on  my  back  and  we  shall  soon  be 
Cur  ftway  from  the  ugly  old  Mole  and  his  dark  house." 

"Yes,  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Thumbelina,  and  she  seated  herself 
on  the  bird's  bock  and  bound  her  girdle  to  one  of  bis  strongest  feathers. 
Up,  up,  into  the  air,  flew 
tbe  Swallow.  He  flew  over 
forests,  over  the  sea  and 
over  h^h  mountains,  whose 
•urnmita  were  covered  with 
mow.  When  Thumbelina 
tslt  cold,  Ehe  hid  under  the 
bird'i  warm  feathers,  and 
only  put  out  her  little  bead 
to  admire  all  the  beauties 
beneath  her. 

At  last,  they  came  to 
the  warm  country.  How 
bright  the  sun  was!  How 
beautiful  the  landscape! 
Along  the  hedges  were 
rowi  of  beautiful  green  and 
purple  grapes.  Oranges  and 

lemoni  hung  in  the  woods;  the  air  was  fragrant  with  flowers  and  beau- 
tiful children  ran  about,  playing  with  gay  butterflies.  Under  the  green 
tini.  bende  a  blue  lake  stood  a  palace  of  white  marble.  Vines  twined 
around  its  lofty  pillars  and  at  the  top  were  many  swallows'  nests,  and 
ia  one  of  these  the  Swallow  who  carried  Thumbelina,  lived.  "This  is 
my  bouse,"  said  the  Swallow,  "but  it  is  not  good  enough  for  you  to  live 
In,  until  I  have  built  it  over.  Select  one  of  the  beautiful  flowers  down 
ymder  for  your  home  and  I  will  take  you  to  it  and  you  shall  have 
everything  as  nice  as  you  wish."  "That  is  capital,"  she  cried,  clapping 
her  little  hands. 

The  Swallow  flew  down  and  placed  Thumbelina  on  the  leaf  of 
a  great  white  flower.  There,  much  to  her  surprise,  in  the  center  of  the 
flower,  Mt  a  little  fairy  Prince  no  bigger  than  herself.  He  was  as 
white  and  transparent  as  though  he  were  made  of  gloss.  On  his  head 
waa  a  little  gold  crown  and  on  his  shoulders  were  a  pair  of  bright  wings. 
Ha  was  the  Angel  of  the  flower. 

When  the  little  Prince  saw  Thumbelina,  he  was  very  glad;  she  was 
tba  pcettiatt  maiden  he  had  ever  seen.  He  took  off  his  golden 
T«L  t.  lit.  U 
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crown  and  put  it  on  her  head  and  asked  her  it  she  would  raajry  turn; 
then  she  should  be  Queen  of  all  the  flowers.  The  Prince  was  so  charm- 
ing that  ThumbeUna  said,   "Yea!"     Then  out  of  every  flower  came  a 


pretty  little  lord  or  lady  and  each  brought  a  present  to  ThumbeGna. 
They  fastened  to  her  back  a  pair  of  wings  which  had  belonged  to  a 
great  white  fly,  and  now  she  could  fly  from  flower  to  flower.  The 
Swallow  sat  above  on  his  nest,  very  sad,  for  he  liked  little  Thumbdina 
very  much,  and  wanted  to  keep  her  with  him  always.  "You  shall  not 
be  called  Thumbelina,"  said  the  Flower  Angel,  "you  are  much  too  fur 
for  such  a  name;  you  shall  be  called  Maia  the  Queen  of  the  IJlies." 
—  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Adapted. 


PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  PRIMARY  READING 

FIRST   YEAR 

Introductory  Note:  In  most  series  of  readers,  the  number  of  the 
reader  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  grade  in  which  the  book  should  be 
used,  but  many  readers,  if  used  in  this  way,  are  too  difficult  to  be 
introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  When  one  has  several 
sets  of  readers  for  a  class,  the  easiest  ones  should  be  chosen  for  use 
during  the  first  of  the  year,  gradually  leading  up  to  the  more  difficult 
ones.  It  is  better  for  the  pupils  to  read  several  easy  books  than  to 
struggle  with  one  or  two  that  are  beyond  them.  In  almost  all  graded 
scbools,  primers  are  used  in  the  first  grade  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  when  the  first  reader  is  introduced.  In  the  second  year,  first 
readers  are  reviewed  until  the  pupils'  partly  forgotten  vocabularies  are 
recalled.    Then  easy  second  readers  are  begun. 

Since  there  is  so  great  a  difference  in  the  ability  of  pupils  and  in 
the  material  found  in  different  texts,  it  is  impossible  to  give  definite 
plans  for  the  work  in  reading  in  any  grade.  Each  teacher  should  study 
her  texts  and  the  pupils'  ability,  and  adapt  the  work  to  the  pupils. 
The  plans  which  follow  can  be  adapted  to  any  set  of  readers. 

The  stories  and  other  selections  mentioned  are  more  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  attention  to  the  grade  and  character  of  the  subject  matter  to 
be  used,  than  for  urging  that  these  specific  selections  be  used.  In  all 
cases  the  teacher  is  expected  to  use  the  material  available,  but  the 
suggestions  will  assist  her  in  choosing  selections  of  the  right  grade. 

The  plans  for  the  work  in  phonics  will  need  to  be  adapted  to  the 
pupils.  If  the  work  seems  difficult  for  them,  it  should  be  given  slowly 
with  a  great  deal  of  drill.  The  sounds  need  not  all  be  taught  the  first 
jrear.  If  a  plan  for  teaching  phonics  is  given  in  the  primer  used,  the 
teacher  should  make  a  careful  study  of  that  plan  and  follow  it  closely. 

In  order  that  the  teacher  may  be  able  to  amsult  the  chapter  on 
Pkomics  more  conveniently,  we  have  placed  it  in  Volume  II  so  that  she 
can  always  have  the  pages  open  before  her  when  preparing  her  reading 


Study  carefully  Chapter  II.     First  Year  Reading, 

SEPTEMBER 

L  Fixtt  Week,  (a)  First  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson,  Material. —  A 
nttmber  of  colored  balls.     (See  page  97.) 

Use  the  balls  as  a  topic  for  conversation.  Let  the  children  tell 
nhy  they  like  balls,  which  color  is  prettiest,  what  balls  will  do  and  what 
shape  they  are.  Then  let  some  child  select  a  ball.  Ask  him  what  he 
He  will  reply,  "I  have  a  ball."    Let  him  pass  it  to  another  child 
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and  ask  him  the  same  question.     In  this  ivay  get  the  same  s 
from  a  number  of  children. 

(a)  Stcond  Lesson.  Give  a  ball  to  each  of  several  children.  Aak 
each  what  he  has.  Then  write  the  statement,  /  have  a  bnil  on  the 
board,  telling  the  pupils  that  is  what  each  child  said.  CaU  on  diSerent 
pupils  to  read  the  whole  sentence,  then  to  read  words  as  they  are 
pointed  out  to  them,  until  the  entire  class  are  familiar  with  each  word, 

(b)  Second  Dav.  (i)  First  Lesson.  Prepare  cards  on  each  of 
which  is  written  in  good,  round  script  a  word  taught  the  first  day. 

I      I     I       I  have  I       I    "a     |       |   ball  | 


Drill.  Show  these  cards 
class  recognize  them.  After 
know  each  word  as  soon  as  '. 
a  ball.     Develop  these 


'.  at  a  time  and  see  how  rapidly  tbe 
:w   minutes'   work    each    child    should 
lees  it.     Then  let  the  children  chooM 
but  do  not  write  them: 
I  have  a  pretty  balL 
I  have  a  red  ball. 
I  see  a  white  ball, 
(a)  Second  Lesson.     Recall  the  sentences  above  by  allowing  a  child 
to  choose  a  ball  and  tell  something  about  it.     Endeavor  to  get  one  of 
the   statements   developed   in   the   preceding   lesson.     Write    it   on    the 
board  as  the  children  watch  the  chalk.     Then  have  it  read  by  a  number 
of  pupils  and  drill  well  on  the  new  word.     Secure  another  titatcraent  in 
the  same  manner  and  teach  it  in  the  same  way  until  the  four  sentences 
secured  in  the  previous  lesson  are  taught.    At  the  close  of  the  lesson, 
s  read  by  as  many  pupils  as  possible.    Then  erue 


a  pretty  ball 

a  red  ball 

I  see  a  pretty  red  ball. 

I  have  a  pretty  white  ball. 


i  written.     Have  sevcnl 


Have   the   expressions   read   as   quickly   i 
read  the  complete  statements. 

(c)  Third  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson.  Hold  a  blue  ball  before  the 
class  and  ask  what  you  have.  Secure  the  sentence.  Yon  have  a  bint 
ball.  Give  the  ball  to  Mary  and  ask  what  she  has.  Mary  has  a  Uw 
ball.  Hold  up  two  balls  and  ask  the  class  what  they  see,  getting  the 
sentence,  /  see  two  balls.  Write  this  on  the  board.  Above  it  write,  / 
see  a  ball.  Have  the  pupils  read  each  as  it  is  written.  Drill  on  tbe 
two  forms  of  ball. 

(3)  Second  Lesion.  Recall  the  sentences  developed  in  the  mominc.' 
Write  the  first  on  the  board.    Drill  on  the  new  words,  ypu  and  bbu. 


;^V 
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Then  write  the  second,  calling  attention  to  the  big  letter  with  which 
Maiy*8  name  begins.  Drill  on  has.  Now  write,  /  see  two  balls.  See 
who  can  read  it  first.  Drill  on  the  new  words.  Then  write  quickly 
§ad  have  read  as  soon  as  written,  the  following  statements: 

I  have  a  blue  ball. 
I  see  a  red  ball. 
Has  Mary  a  pretty  ball? 
Have  you  two  balls? 

During  the  last  few  minutes  have  the  class  pronounce  Mary*s 
name  slowly.  Have  them  give  it  again,  holding  the  first  sound.  Tell 
the  pupils  this  is  Mary's  sound,  since  her  name  begins  with  it.  Write 
M  on  the  board  and  explain  that  it  stands  for  Mary's  sound.  Let 
others  discover  their  sounds. 

(d)  Fourth  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson,  Material, —  A  number  of 
cards  on  which  have  been  written  the  words  taught  thus  far.  Also 
have  stripe  of  Bristol-board  on  which  the  following  expressions  have 
been  written: 


a  white  ball 


Mary  has 


You  have 


a  blue  ball 


a  red  ball 


Drill.  First  hold  the  cards  containing  the  single  words  before  the 
dass.  Change  the  cards  rapidly  and  sec  how  many  can  recognize  them 
instantly.  Before  the  drill  is  over,  all  should  bo  able  to  do  this.  Then 
take  the  larger  cards.  Use  them  in  the  same  way  until  the  pupils 
read  quickly  each  expression  as  a  unit. 

Then  tell  some  child  to  bring  the  balls  to  you.  Turning  to  the 
board  write,  Don,  bring  the  balls  to  me,  and  tell  the  class  that  is  what 
you  said.  Have  them  read  the  sentence,  and  then  find  Don's  name. 
Substitute  other  names  and  have  the  sentence  read.  Then  write. 
Bring  me  a  red  ball.  Have  the  children  read  silently,  then  ask  some 
child  to  do  what  the  line  tells  him  to.  Next,  read  it  to  the  class. 
Rewrite  the  sentence,  using  other  adjectives  the  class  know,  and  have 
the  mots  performed  as  before. 

{2)  Second  Lesson,  Review  the  name  sounds  taught  in  a  previous 
lenon.  Teach  several  others.  Write  the  letter  on  the  Ixxird  which 
repmentt  each  sotmd  taught.    Next  write,  Has  Mary  a  ball}    Let  the 


sfiiiiiiis  laus'it.  ^1-^  ^iiKgfsliHi  ill  Pho<iks.  Vol.  II,  page  165.  Sec.  ro  la).  ( 
and  pnyc  17C1.  Sic.  15.  Write  llie  letlcri  on  Ihe  bosrd  as  the  sounds  t 
arc  given.  AfUr  ilif  stont'.  Ii^ve  the  cliil.lrcn  sound  liie  letters.  Then  I 
sr>und  a  Icllor  ;iiir|  \<-\  a\\  Wic  ihildreii,  who  have  that  letter  as  their  first  \ 
initial,  slaiid  u|  1,     Sec  how  miiny  have  Ihe  same  letter.  , 

2.  Second  Week-     lit)  First    D*V.     (1)   First  tcuoi.     Materiai.^   \ 
A  tiuiuh  of  dilTcrrut  coltireil  flowers  and  the  balls.  I 

Rcvii'w  rapiiUv,  liy  means  of  cards  or  words  written  on  the  board, 
all  «-<ird;-  k'arn.Tl  durinK  the  first  week,  then  write  two  or  three  sen-  4 
tonsf;  niMlaiiiiiii;  ilif'tii;  wiiivk  mid  hnvc  them  read.  Present  the  flowers  1 
and  talk  aUiiiL  (Ih.mii,  Ask  whii'h  flowcts  Jlle  children  like  best,  which  j 
(■'■Inrs  are  [ircltj.  ,t  and  ttlmrt:  the  flowiTS  grew.  Choose  a  white  flower  I 
and  Hik  sonic  1  liild  to  tiring  a  bnll  of  the  same  color.  Choose  red  and  i 
I'liif  llon-crs  ami  k-l  Ihi!  I'hililrcti  find  balls  similar  in  color.  J 

(;1  S,-nimI  Lrymu.  Iliild  M  piiik  fiower  before  the  class.  Ask  I.hB:'| 
ihildivii  whal  y.in  hnvo.  Write  ihc  answer,  Yau  hai-c  a  pink  Jlmurr.  \ 
|[a\r  ilii-  Mtiti  111  c  (Viui  by  :i«;ve™l.  Ask  dillereat  pupils  to  come  to  the  j 
l">,ird  ,iiid  |">ini  lo  yiiH.  fiiiik  ftmucr  and  We,  to  fix  the  forms  in  theif  \ 
mind,-.  'Ihin  !.lunv  two  Hiiwers  anil  i;et  the  sentenec,  /  sef  two  Jlemrst 
llrill  oil  1.^0  aiiil  Ihi'dfn.  Now  combine  the  new  words  with  old  ones  t 
I'p  make  new  ^.i-nii'iicts  mid  see  how  quickly  the  class  can  read  each  | 
one.  Hn-im  ii!i  .1  blue  ftowff.  Bring  nm  a  blue  ball.  I  see  you.  I  see  ' 
.1  l^hik  Jl-'-.-ivr.      Moryhii!  hMjIo'u.rn.  I 

Have  the  |.ii[)ik  lanmd  .tlnwly  b  —  all.    Then  think  of  other  word*  | 
JiaviiiK  <i// in  Ih..in,;,s  m«,  ■wall.  fall,  lull  a<vi  Rait.     This  is  the  a// family,  i 

[I. I   SrioMi    n.M-,     (1)   J'irsI   Lessnii.     Give  a  rapid   review  of  the  j 
wi>riK   ]ir(vions]y    tiiiiyht.     Then   present   a   rubber   ball.     Ask   what  it   ' 
,  TiK  ball  will  roll.     Ask  what  other  thinp  ■ 
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will  do  the  same  thing.    You  may  be  answered  with,  An  apple  will 
roUt  an  orange  will  roll,  a  marble  will  roll. 

(2)  Second  Lesson,  Recall  the  sentences  developed  in  the  preceding 
oooversation  lesson.  Teach  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  lessons 
taught  during  the  first  week.  Drill  well  on  the  words,  roll,  apple, 
arange,  marble,  will. 

(c)  Third  Day.  (i)  htrsl  Lesson.  Write  on  the  board  a  list  of 
aU  words  taught.  Call  for  the  rapid  pronunciation  of  these.  Then 
write  sentences  as  the  children  watch.  See  how  quickly  each  can  be 
read  well.    Write: 

I  have  an  orange. 
I  see  a  marble. 
Bring  the  apple  to  me. 
Don  has  two  balls. 
The  ball  will  roll. 
Mary  has  an  orange. 

(2)  Second  Lesson.     Material. —  An  apple. 

Ask  the  shape,  color  and  size  of  the  apple.    Then  write: 

The  apple  is  round. 

It  is  green. 

It  is  big. 

The  apple  is  big  and  round. 

Teach  the  new  words  carefully. 

(d)  Fourth  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson.  Place  these  sentences  on  the 
board: 

Is  the  apple  round?  * 

Has  Mary  an  apple? 

Will  the  ball  roll?  * 

Bring  me  two  flowers. 

Roll  the  green  ball. 

After  a  rapid  word  drill,  cither  with  the  cards  or  from  the  board, 
have  the  above  sentences  read.    Drill  on  all  words  that  seem  trouble- 


(2)  Second  Lesson.  Talk  about  how  and  whore  the  apple  grows. 
Speak  of  the  leaves  and  blossoms.  Ask  again  where  the  apple  grows 
aod  write  the  answer,  The  apple  grows  on  a  tree.  Teach  the  new  words 
weQ.  Then  get  the  sentence.  The  leaves  are  green.  Teach  this  thor- 
oughly. 

(e)  Fifth  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson.  Use  the  cards  on  which  arc  written 
aU  the  words  learned  thus  far.  Play  a  game  l)y  calling  two  children 
to  the  front.  Show  the  cards  quickly,  and  let  the  child  hold,  until  the 
end  of  the  game,  each  card  he  reads  correctly  the  first  time.  See 
child  ^;ets  the  most  cards.    Then  call  others  to  play.     Finally, 


Fuhlie  SchoM^aethod^ 


lot  the  whole  c1a:;s  reaf!  the  cards.     Then  w 
introducing  these  words  in  different  combinations, 
Roll  the  green  apple. 
Bring  me  the  red  apple. 
Is  the  Howcr  blue? 
The  leaves  are  ted. 
The  ball  is  round. 
(2)  Second  Ltsion.     I.ct  the  children  repeat: 
Jack  bo  nimble, 
Jack  be  quick, 
jaek  jump  over 
The  candlestick. 

This  may  he  written  on  the  board  ind  then  rea  1  b\  the  pupiU 
Drill  (111  the  words,  Jack.  be.  jump  and  oifr  Then  M  the  class  drJtna 
ti/.c  the  rhytiR'. 

3.  Third  Week,  (a)  First  Dav.  (1)  Fir^l  Lr^son  Malfnul — 
A  toy  diij;  or  a  i;,ioJ  picture  of  a  dog. 

Have  a  rapid  review  nf  all  the  wor  h  taught  dunng  the  previous 
week.     Present  the  dog.     Talk  about  it; lead  the  pupils  to  tell  about  the* 
kinil.-i  of  dogs  Ihey  have  seen  and  liked      Write  the  word  dog  on  tha*' 
bfurd. 

UJ  Siroml  LcssBJi.  Write  on  the  board  before  the  class  /  hait  a 
don.  ^ee  who  .an  read  it  firsl.  Then  wnte  /(  is  a  big  preily  do£  ^ 
Have  this  read  by  aevtral.  I 

Ask  what  t]ic  dog  can  do,  perhaps  getting    The  dog  can  run      Vi  nta  ' 
this  and  drill  enrcfully  upon  the  new  words.     If  the  sentence.   The  dog 
ciiii  jump,  is  civen,  write  it  and  drill  upon  the  new  word  in  it.     Then 
(iiniliine   Ihe  staloments  thus:    The  dog  can  run  and  jump.     Have  this 
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Have  the  pupils  pronounce  can,  slowly,  then  separate  an  and  pro- 
nounce it  several  times.  Let  the  children  give  all  the  words  they  know 
containing  an.    Then  write: 

p  —  an  r  —  an  m  —  an 

f  —  an  t  —  an  v  —  an 

(c)  Third  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson,  Rapidly  review  the  an  family 
words,  then  review  the  words  used  in  the  lessons  on  the  dog.  Write 
these  sentences  on  the  board,  letting  the  children  read  each  as  soon  as  it 

»  ^t*«=  Bring  me  an  orange.  Don. 

Run  and  jump. 
The  dog  can  bark. 
Roll  the  marble. 
The  leaves  are  green. 
I  see  an  apple  tree. 

Drill  on  any  word  or  expression  that  is  not  readily  recognized. 

(2)  Second  Lesson,  Pass  the  primers.  Let  the  children  read  the 
words  or  expressions  they  know  in  the  first  one  or  two  lessons.  If  the 
lessons  in  the  primer  deal  with  a  baby,  cat  or  sheep,  instead  of  a  dog, 
substitute  the  object  used  in  the  primer  lesson  for  the  dog,  in  the  pre- 
ceding lessons  of  this  week. 

(d)  Fourth  Day.     (i)  First  Lesson,     Material, —  A  picture  of  a  cat. 
Review  initial  sounds.     Review  rapidly  any  expressions  taught  that 

leem  troublesome.  Present  the  pictvire  of  the  cat.  Talk  about  the 
aninud.  Write  the  expression  a  cat  on  the  board  and  leave  it,  telling 
the  pupils  what  it  is. 

(2)  Second  Lesson,  Write  a  cat  on  the  board  as  the  pupils  watch. 
See  how  many  recognize  it.     Then  write: 

I  sec  a  cat. 

Mary  has  a  pretty  cat. 
The  cat  can  run. 
The  cat  can  jump. 

After  having  these  sentences  read  quickly,  ask  what  the  cat  eats. 

Then  write:  ^, 

The  cat  cats  milk. 

The  cat  cats  mice. 

Drill  carefully  on  all  new  words.     (See  Phonics,  Vol.  II,  page  158.) 
(c)  Fifth  Day.     (i)  First  Lesson,    Write  cat  on  the  board.     Have 
it  pronounced  slowly.    Then  separate  it  into  c  —  at.     Let  the  pupils 
think  of  other  members  of  the  at  family.    Then  write  these  as  they  are 
given: 

c  —  at  f  —  at  r  —  at  n  —  at  h  —  at 

b  —  at  8  —  at  p  —  at  m  —  at  v  —  at 
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Drill  on  them.  Review  quickly  the  new  words  in  the  lesson  on  the 
cat.  Talk  about  the  cat's  features;  its  fur,  eyes,  ears,  feet,  tail  and 
teeth.      . 

(2)  Seamd  Leisan.     Write  these  sentences  for  rapid  recognition: 
The  dog  will  bark. 
The  dog  is  white. 
See  the  dog  run. 
I  Mary  has  a  pretty  cat. 

The  cat  eats  milk. 
Milk  is  white. 
Ask  about  the  cat's  fur.  getting  the  sentence.   The  cat  has  soft  }ur. 
Write  this  and  drill  upon  it.     Later  speak  of  the  color  of  the  cat,  then 
write,  The  cat  has  soft,  gray  fur.     Drill  carefully  on  the  new  word. 

4.  Fonrtli  Weofc.  (a)  First  Dav.  (i)  First  Lesson.  Review  the 
words  taught  in  the  lessons  on  the  cat  and  the  dog,  and  also  the  sen- 
tences. Then  discuss  the  feet  of  the  two  animals,  the  number  of 
feet,  the  claws,  the  cushions  under  them,  and  the  use  the  animals  make 
Of  their  feet. 

(2)  Second  Lcisoii.     Write; 

The  cat  eats  mice. 
The  dog  barks. 
The  cat  has, soft  far. 
See  the  dog  run. 
Have  these  sentences  read  by  the  class.     Drill  on  any  worda  at 
which  the  pupils  hesitate.    By  questioning  get  these  statements: 
The  cat  has  four  legs. 
The  cat  has  four  feet. 
It  has  sharp  claws. 
Write  each  as  it  is  given.     Have  it  read  by  a  number  of  pupils. 
Drill  on  the  new  words  before  proceeding  to  the  next  sentence.    When 
all  three  statements  are  on  the  board,  drill  on  all  of  them  carefully. 

Ask  the  pupils  if  these  stories  are  true  of  the  dog.  Lead  thera  to 
say  that  the  dog's  claws  are  not  as  sharp  as  the  cat's.  Then  rewrite 
the  above  sentences,  changing  cat  to  dog,  and  have  them  read  again. 

(b)  Second    Day.     (i)   First    Lesson.     With   the   cardboard   strips, 

review   the   expresdons   learned   concerning   the   dog   and    cat.     Then 

discuss  these  animals'  eyes  and  ears.    Write  the  words  eyes  and  ears 

on  the  blackboard,  and  have  the  pupils  point  to  each  word  as  directed. 

(i)  Second  Lesson.    Write: 

The  cat's  eyes;  the  cat's  ears. 

The  dog's  eyes;  the  dog's  ears. 

Let  the  chi'dren  look  at  the  expressions  and  see  if  they  see  anythinf^ 
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new  about  them.  In  this  way  call  attention  to  the  apostrophe  and  s, 
and  explain  that  they  show  that  the  cat  and  dog  own  something. 
Then  write: 

Mary's  eyes. 

Don's  apple. 

Jack's  orange. 

The  dog's  ears. 

Have  these  read  and  let  the  class  explain  why  the  apostrophe  and 
s  are  used  in  each  case,  as,  "The  eyes  belong  to  Mary." 

Then  have  a  pupil  tell  something  about  the  cat's  eyes.  Write  it: 
The  cat's  eyes  are  bright.  Have  the  class  read  the  line.  Then  drill  on 
each  word.  Next  get  a  statement  regarding  the  dog's  eyes.  Teach  it 
as  the  one  above. 

(c)  Third  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson,  Drill  on  all  new  words  taught 
this  week.  Write  sentences  using  these  words  in  a  new  order.  Have 
the  children  read  them  quickly.  Ask  about  the  dog's  ears  and  then 
the  cat's.    Write  the  new  sentences  and  drill  on  them: 

The  dog's  ears  arc  large. 
The  cat's  ears  are  small. 

Ask  why  the  apostrophe  and  s  arc  used. 
(2)  Second  Lesson.    Use  the  rhyme: 

Hark,  hark! 

The  dogs  do  bark. 

The  beggars  arc  coming  to  town; 

Some  in  tags, 

Some  in  rags, 

And  some  in  velvet  gowns. 

Let  the  children  recite  it  all.  Write  the  first  three  lines  on  the  board 
and  drill  on  the  new  words,  hark,  do,  beggars,  coming,  town.  Write 
several  short  sentences  containing  these  words  combined  with  old 
ones,  as: 

Beggars  can  run. 

The  dogs  arc  coming. 

I  see  the  beggars. 

Hark!  Are  the  beggars  coming? 

(d)  Fourth  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson,  Review  rapidly  the  words 
learned  in  the  first  jxirt  of  the  rhyme.  Havo  the  pupils  repeat  the 
whole  rhyme.    Then  write  it  and  have  the  class  read  it.     Drill  on  the 

words  in  the  hist  three  lines. 

Separate  /  —  ag,  r  —  ag.     Develop  the  ag  family. 

(2)  Second  Lesson,    Use  the  cardboard  slips  to  review  the  express- 
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sions  in  the  rhyme  taught. 
with  old  expressions,  as; 


Has  Mary  a  velvet 
Bring  me  the  rags. 
Some  dogs  bark. 
Mary  is  corning. 
Flowers  grow  in  to 
See  the  beggars. 


the  board  using  these 
gown  ? 


Have  the  class  read  these 


Drill  Q 


any  troublesome  cipres- 


(e)  Fifth  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson.  Prepare  for  another  lemon  in 
the  primer.  The  children  should  know  by  this  time  the  words  in  the 
first  one  or  two  lessons  of  the  book.  Rapidly  review  them  and  ase  them 
in  written  sentences  which  the  pupils  should  read  easily. 

(3)  Second  Lesson.  Use  the  primers  and  let  the  pupils  read  the 
first  one  or  two  lessons.      (See  Slories,  pages  137-150.) 

OCTOBER 

k  First  Week,  (a)  First  Day.  (i)  First  lesson.  MaUriat.— 
Several  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  an  apple,  grapes,  a  peach  and  a  pear. 

Show  the  fruit.  Talk  about  what  it  is,  what  it  is  good  for,  why  we 
like  it.  (If  a  special  time  can  be  given  to  nature  study,  the  examination 
of  the  fruit  and  facts  concerning  it  should  be  developed  then,  and  simply 
recalled  to  mind  in  this  lesson,  so  as  tn  arr.ange  the  fnrls  in  good  order. 1 

(2)  Second  Lesson.  Hold  up  the. apple  and  ask  what  it  is,  getting 
the  sentence.  The  apple  is  a  fruit.  Teach  this,  drilling  on  the  new  word 
fruit.    In  like  manner  develop  and  teach  these  si 


Grapes  are  fruit. 
Pears  and  peaches 


e  fruit. 


(b)  Second  Day.  {1)  First  Lesson.  By  means  of  cards,  review 
quickly  the  new  words  taught  in  the  preceding  lesson.  Then  place  the 
sentences  on  the  board  and  have  them  read.  Drill  on  any  word  that 
seems  troublesome. 

Discuss  the  parts  of  the  apple.  Teach  the  names  of  the  parts; 
the  skin,  the  pulp,  the  core,  the  seeds.  Let  the  children  describe  these 
parts. 

The  sldn  is  tough. 

The  pulp  is  sweet. 

It  is  white  and  juicy. 

The  core  is  tough. 

The  seeds  are  small  and  brown. 
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(2)  Second  'Lesson,  Have  some  child  tell  what  was  said  of  the 
apple's  skin.    Then  write  and  teach: 

The  skin  is  tough. 
Recall  in  the  same  way  the  fact  that  the  pulp  is  sweet  and  juicy.    After 
teaching  this,  write: 

The  core  is  tough. 
See  who  can  tell  what  the  sentence  says.     Drill  on  new  words. 

(c)  Third  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson,  Have  an  apple  tree  drawn  on 
the  board.  Write  in  each  apple  some  word  used  in  the  preceding 
lessons.  Let  the  children  see  who  can  pick  the  most  apples  by  reading 
the  words  written  in  them.  After  this  rapid  word  review,  write  several 
sentences  recently  taught  and  have  them  read. 

Discuss  apple  seeds.  Note  the  color,  the  shape,  the  size.  Ask  why 
the  apple  has  them,  why  there  are  so  many  of  them,  why  they  are 
placed  in  the  tough,  little  box  called  the  core^  and  how  many  parts  the 
core  has. 

(2)  Second  Lesson,  Ask  what  the  apple  core  is  like,  getting  the 
statement.  It  is  a  tough,  little  box.  Write  and  teach  this.  Then  get  the 
statements.  The  seeds  grow  in  it.  The  seeds  wiU  grow  into  apple  trees. 
Teach  these  sentences  carefully. 

Have  the  pupils  pronounce  apple  slowly.  Then  separate  the  first 
syllable  and  have  it  sounded  by  itself.  Write  this  on  the  board  and 
assist  the  pupils  in  building  the  ap  family. 

(d)  Fourth  Day.     (i)  First  Lesson.     Material. —  A  grape  vine. 
Review  the  words  taught  in  the  preceding  lessons  on  the  apple; 

also  review  some  of  the  sentences.  Then  compare  the  apple  with  the 
grape,  showing  that  both  have  a  skin,  pulp  and  seeds,  but  that  the  grape 
has  no  core.  Compare  the  seeds  of  these  fruits,  showing  that  the  grape 
seeds  are  hard,  rough  and  somewhat  conical,  while  the  apple  seeds  are 
flat,  shiny  and  smooth.  Compare  the  ways  in  which  grapes  and  apples 
grow,  showing  that  grapes  grow  on  vines.  Let  the  children  examine 
the  vines. 

(3)  Second  Lesson,    By  questioning,  get  the  sentences: 

Grapes  grow  on  vines. 

The  vines  are  strong. 

Grape  seeds  are  hard  and  rough. 

They  grow  to  be  grape  vines. 

Teach  each  sentence  thoroughly. 

(e)  Fifth  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson,  Have  a  rapid  word  drill;  then 
review  a  few  of  the  sentences  about  fruit.  Prepare  for  the  third  lesson 
in  the  primer.  Talk  about  the  subject  of  it  and  get  some  of  the  sen- 
tences in  it  from  the  children.  Place  the  new  words  or  expressions 
on  the  board  as  they  are  given,  and  drill  upon  them. 

(2)  Second  Lesson,    Use  the  readers  and  read  the  third  lesson. 
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6.  Second  Week,     (a)  First  Day.     (i)  First  Lesson.     McttHaL — 

A  peach. 

Rei-iew  the  words  in  the  lesson  in  the  reader,  and  some  trf  the 
sentences;  then  discuss  the  peach.  Note  its  thick,  furry  skin,  its  juicy 
puip  with  the  tough  fibers  running  through  it  to  the  pit.  Note  the 
large,  rough  pit.  See  how  many  know  what  the  pit  is.  Crack  it  and 
let  the  children  see  the  seed  inside.  Ask  why  the  pit  is  placed  in  such  a, 
strong  "box,"  and  how  the  seed  manages  to  get  out  to  grow. 

(2)  Second  Lesson.  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  they  remember  of  the 
peach.  Write  and  teach  each  sentence  well.  If  possible,  lead  the 
children  to  give  the  following  sentences: 

The  peach  has  a  thick,  furry  sida. 

The  pulp  is  soft,  sweet  and  juicy. 

The  seed  is  a  big.  rough  pit. 

Jack  Frost  will  crack  the  pit. 

(b)  Second  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson.  Materioi. —  Weed  seeds,  ham 
and  nuts  gathered  by  the  class  when  on  a  tield  walk  with  the 
teacher.    (See  Werds,  Vol.  II,  page42.) 

Review  the  words  skin,  thick,  furry,  pulp,  soft,  juicy,  swerl,  seed, 
big,  roiigk,  smooth,  round,  flat.  Jack  Frost,  crack  and  pit. 

Show  the  seeds.  Ask  why  plants  have  seeds,  why  most  plants  have 
many  seeds,  and  what  becomes  of  the  seeds.  Show  that  the  wind  blows 
some  away,  and  that  some  are  eaten  by  birds,  cattle  and  other  animals. 
There  must  be  some  seeds  to  drop  to  the  ground  to  grow  into  new 
plants,  so  the  plants  must  have  a  great  many  seeds  in  order  that  there 
will  be  some  left  to  grow. 

(a)  Second    Lesson.    Recall    the    facts    learned    in    the    preceding 
lesson.    Get  these  sentences  from  the  pupils: 
Seeds  are  baby  plants. 
Birds  eat  many  of  them. 
Horses  and  cows  eat  some  of  them. 
Teach  these  sentences  well. 

(c)  Third  Day.     (i)  First  Lesson.     Materiel.— A  whole  milkweed 

Review  rapidly  the  words  taught  in  the  last  lesson;  then  examine 
the  milkweed.     Show  a  picture  of  the  flower. 

(3}  Second  Lesson.  Recall  the  morning's  lesson  and  get  these 
sentences  from  the  pupils: 

The  milkweed  has  many  roots. 
The  roots  hold  the  plant  straight. 
They  gather  food  and  water  for  the  plant. 
Teach  these  sentences  wsU. 
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(d)  Fourth  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson,  Review  the  new  words  taught 
in  the  previotis  lesson.  Review  the  sentences  also.  Then  develop  the 
following: 

The  milkweed's  leaves  are  large  and  furry. 
The  juice  is  like  milk. 
The  flowers  are  pink. 

(2)  Second  Lesson,  With  some  milkweed  pods  in  hand,  ask  the 
children  why  the  plant  has  the  pods.  Let  them  describe  the  outside 
ol  the  pods,  their  shape  and  'textvire.  Call  attention  to  the  crease  along 
one  side  of  the  pods.  Gently  press  the  pod  and  let  the  pupils  note 
where  it  opens  and  what  lies  inside.  Take  out  one  seed,  being  careful 
not  to  pull  it  loose  from  the  wings.  Ask  the  children  what  it  reminds 
them  of.  If  they  do  not  think  at  once,  step  to  the  board,  draw  the 
leed  with  the  "long,  white  dress*'  attached,  put  eyes  and  mouth  in 
the  seed  and  add  arms.  They  will  then  see  the  "baby."  Have  the 
children  note  how  nicely  the  milkweed  babies  are  all  tucked  away  in  the 
pod.  Develop  the  thought  that  the  pod  is  their  cradle,  and  note  its 
tmooth,  white  lining. 

(e)  Fifth  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson,  Have  a  milkweed  pod  sketched 
on  the  board.  Ask  the  class  what  it  is,  getting  the  statements:  This  is 
a  milkweed  pod.  It  is  the  milkweed  babies'  cradle.  Teach  the  sentences 
well.  Then  ask  what  -rocks  the  cradle,  and  write:  The  wind  rocks  the 
cradle.    Teach  this  sentence. 

(2)  Second  Lesson,  Review,  by  means  of  cards,  the  new  words 
learned  during  the  week.  Have  a  number  of  sentences  written  on  the 
board,  but  covered  by  a  curtain.  After  the  word  drill,  uncover  the 
sentences.  Let  the  pupils  read  each  silently.  When  all  have  read  the 
fint  one,  have  some  one  read  it  aloud.  In  the  same  way  review  them 
aU,  drilling  on  any  expression  that  seems  hard. 

7.  Third  Week,  (a)  First  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson.  Material,— 
An  open  milkweed  pod  with  the  seeds  ready  to  fly. 

Rcyicw  words  taught  during  the  second  week.  Talk  about  why 
the  milkweed  pod  burst,  what  is  to  become  of  the  babies,  how  they 
win  travel,  and  what  will  happen  to  them  when  winter  comes.  Then 
begin  to  teach  by  rote  the  little  poem,  Milkweed  Babies, 

(2)  Second  Lesson.    Teach  the  rest  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem. 

(b)  Second  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson.  Review  the  first  stanza  of  the 
poem  and  teach  the  second. 

(2)  Second  Lesson.  Let  the  pupils  dramatize  the  poem.  Then  let 
them  recite  all  of  it. 

(c)  Third  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson,  Prepare  the  class  for  the  next 
lenon  in  the  reader.    Teach  the  new  words  and  expressions. 

(2)  Second  Lesson,  Read  from  the  books.  Drill  on  any  difficult 
wocdt  or  eiprestions.     (See  Phonics,  Vol.  II,  page  169.) 
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(d)  Fourth  Da.v.  (i)  Fint  Lrsson.  Review  the  lesson  in  the 
reader  by  writing  words,  expressions  and  Gcntences  on  the  board  and 
having  them  read  (juickly.  Review  the  poem  learned  the  first  of  the 
week. 

(2)  Second  Lesson.     Material. —  Cat-tail,  ripened  thistle,  burrs  and 

Ask  what  scatters  the  milkweed  seeds,  and  why.  What  other  seeds 
travel  in  the  same  way?  The  dandelion,  cat-tail  and  thistle  seeds 
should  be  mentioned.  Ask  how  Mother  Nature  protects  many  baby 
seeds.  Note  the  spines  on  the  thistle,  burrs  and  chestnuts.  Note,  also, 
the  thick  shells  on  many  nuts. 

(e)  Fifth  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson.  Ask  the  children  why  some 
seeds  travel  with  the  wind.  Write  the  answer  and  teach  them  to  read 
it.     Milkweed  and  danileUon  seeds  have  sails.     The  wind  carries  tbeni 

(a)  SecoTid  Lesson.  Ask  how  the  burrs  travel.  Lead  the  children 
to  tell  how  burrs  cling  to  people  and  to  the  hair  of  animals,  and  are  also 
blown  by  the  wind.  Write:  Burrs  travel  on  our  clothes.  They  dint 
to  Ike  hair  of  animals.     Teach  the  children  to  read  these  sentences  well. 

e.  rourth  Week,  (a)  First  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson.  Material.-^ 
A  spray  of  autumn  leaves. 

Let  the  pupils  describe  the  leaves. 

Review  the  words  used  in  the  lessons  on  burrs  and  other  seed*, 
then  write  several  sentences  using  these  words,  and  have  them  read 
quickly. 

(3)  Second  Lesson.  Hold  a  red  and  yellow  maple  leaf  before  the 
pupils  and  get  these  sentences: 

I  see  a  leaf. 

It  is  a  pretty  leaf. 

It  is  a  maple  leaf. 

It  grew  on  a  soft  maple  tree. 

It  is  red  and  yellow. 
Let  the  pupils  read  each  sentence  as  it  is  given.    Then  see  how  many 
can  read  the  whole  lesson. 

(b)  Second  Day.  (t)  First  Lesson.  Write  several  questions  on 
the  board,  introducing  words  learned  in  the  previous  lessons.  When 
the  pupils  bave  all  read  the  first  sentence  silently,  have  it  read  aloud. 
Let  another  pupil  answer  the  question. 

Can  you  see  a  maple  leaf? 
Is  it  a  yellow  leaf? 
Is  it  a  pretty  one? 
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The  stem  is  long. 

It  is  yellow.  • 

It  holds  the  leaf  on  the  twig. 

Drill  on  the  new  words. 

(3)  Second  Lesson,  Have  a  rapid  drill  on  the  words  learned  this 
week.  Then  show  a  bunch  of  oak  leaves,  and  let  the  pupils  describe 
them.  Let  them  compare  the  oak  leaves  with  the  maples.  Then  write 
these  sentences  and  let  them  read: 

The  oak  leaves  are  dark  red. 
Some  are  red  and  green. 
They  are  glossy. 
They  are  thick. 
Their  stems  are  short. 

Drill  on  the  new  words. 

(c)  Third  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson,  Review  the  sounds  already 
taught.  The  initial  sounds  taught  should  include  /,  /,  m,  n,  r ,  s  and  /. 
Then  have  the  pupils  pronounce  sing,  slowly.  Have  them  pronounce  it 
again,  separating  the  s  and  the  ing.  Repeat  the  sound  of  ing.  Then 
think  of  other  words  having  ing  in  them.  Write  these  words  as  they 
are  given. 

Prepare  the  class  for  the  next  lesson  in  the  reader  by  reviewing 
the  words  in  the  preceding  lesson,  discussing  the  subject  of  the  new 
with  them,  and  teaching  the  new  words. 
(2)  Second  Lesson,  Review  the  new  words  taught  in  the  preceding 
Write  on  the  board  some  of  the  sentences  in  the  lesson  in  the 
reader.  Have  the  class  read  them.  Then  pass  the  books  and  have  the 
lenon  read.     Drill  well  on  the  new  words. 

(d)  Fourth  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson.  Review  rapidly  the  words 
taught  in  the  preceding  lessons.  Write  expressions,  then  whole  sen- 
tences, introducing  these  words,  on  the  board  and  let  the  pupils  read 
quickly. 

Discuss  the  subject  of  the  next  lesson  in  the  reader.  Develop  some 
ci  the  sentences  in  it  by  conversation  with  the  class.  Write  two  or 
three  on  the  board  and  drill  on  the  new  words. 

(2)  Second  Lesson,  Write  the  new  words  on  the  board  for  drill 
work.    After  a  rapid  drill,  pass  the  readers  and  read  the  lesson. 

(e)  Fifth  Day.  (i)  First  Lesson,  Have  a  general  review  of  the 
words  learned  in  the  reader.  Review  on  the  blackboard  a  number  of 
the  sentences  read. 

(2)  Second  Lesson,    Let  the  pupils  read  any  of  the  review  lessons 

in  the  book  that  they  choose.     (See  Stories,  pages  127-150.) 
▼•L  1.  iii.  !• 
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NOVEMBER 

9.  First  Week.  Have  the  pupik  give  short  sentences  describing 
November  skies,  winds,  wcxxis  or  fruits.  (See  November.  Dratving,  Vol. 
II.)  Write  two  or  three  of  these  on  the  board  and  have  them  read. 
Drill  on  the  hard  words.  Use  nature  subjects  tor  reading  lessons  for 
two  or  three  days,  directing  them  so  that  they  will  lead  to  the  nexf 
lessons  in  the  book.  (See  Nature  Study,  Vol.  II,  page  17.)  Use  the 
books  tor  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Review  the  initial  sounds  taught.  If  p  is  not  among  them,  teach  it. 
Then  blend  it  with  an,  at  and  in. 

10.  Second  Week.  Read  one  or  two  lessons  from  the  reader. 
Then  introduce  supplementary  work  on  Hiaiaatha's  Childhood. 

Teach  the  sounds  of  k.  Have  the  class  pronounce  king,  kin  and 
kine. 

11.  Third  Week.     Continue   supplementary    reading  on   Hiawatha. 
Teach  ee,  and  blend  this  sound  with  b,  f.  I,  s  and  u: 

12.  Fourth  Week.  Have  board  lessons  about  the  Pilgrims  and 
Thanksgiving. 

Teach  ip  and  op.  Blend  the  first  with  d.  h.  I,  n.  r,  s  and  t.  Blend 
the  latter  with  h.  I,  m,  p  and  /.     (See  Phonics.  Vol.  II,  page  1 59.) 

DECEMBER 

<         18.  Flitt  WMk.     Read  from  the  primers. 

Teach  ck  and   lA.    Blend  ch  with  at,  ip.  ap  and  op.     Blend  sk 

11.  S«coad  Week.     Read  from  the  primers. 

Teach  the  endings  ay  and  oy.  Blend  the  former  with  d,  (,  A,  j, 
I,  IB,  n,  p,  r,  s  and  iv.    Blend  the  tatter  with  6,  c,  j  and  t. 

16.  Third  Week.     Read  from  the  primers. 

Teach  the  long  and  the  short  sounds  of  a,  e  and  i. 

At  the  end  of  this  semester  the  pupils  should  be  nearly  through 
the  first  easy  primer,  they  should  have  read  some  of  the  Hiawatha 
lessons  and  have  a  good  start  in  phonics. 

JANUARY 

16.  Pinrt  Week.    Complete  the  first  primer. 

Teach  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  0  and  u. 

Teach  the  phonograms  am,  ate  and  adt.  Build  words  by  placing 
consonants  before  these  syllables  and  have  the  pupils  pronounce  by 
sounding  and  blending  the  letters.  Use  h,  j.  r  and  j  with  the  first; 
d,  /,  g,  h,  k.  I,  m.  p  and  r  with  the  second;  and  /,  j,  m  and  w  with  the 
last. 
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17.  Second  Week.  Begin  a  supplementary  primer.  Give  frequent 
reviews  so  as  to  keep  the  old  lessons  well  in  mind.  Drill  carefully  on 
•11  new  words.  Teach  en  and  esL  By  writing  the  consonants  before  the 
syllable  and  having  the  letters  sounded,  blend  en  with  d^  A,  m,  p 
and  /;  esU  with  6,  j,  /,  n,  p,  r,  /,  v,  w  and  s. 

18.  Third  Week.    Continue  the  supplementary  primer. 

Teach  ar  and  ir.  Blend  the  first  with  6,  c,  /,  j,  m,  /  and  w\  the 
eeoond,  with  /  and  s. 

19.  Fourth  Week.     Continue  the  supplementary  primer. 

Teach  ur  and  er.  Blend  the  first  with  6,  c,  /  and  p.  Pronounce 
moth-er;  fath-«r;  broth-^;  sist-^;  oth-^r;  ev-^. 

FEBRUARY 

80.  First  Week.  Read  from  the  supplementary  primer.  Teach 
the  endings  or  and  on.  Blend  the  first  with  /  and  n\  the  second  with 
9,  t  and  w. 

81.  Second  Week.  If  the  supplementary  primer  is  an  easy  one, 
the  pupils  will  probably  be  able  to  complete  it  in  a  month's  time. 
Then  a  primer  a  little  more  difficult  should  be*  selected.  The  pupils, 
however,  should  not  be  crowded. 

Teach  the  endings  en  and  dl.  Blend  the  first  with  d,  /,  A,  m,  p 
and  /;  the  second,  with  d,  /,  j,  s,  t  and  w, 

88.  Third  Week.     Continue  the  supplementary  primer. 

Teach  the  endings  it  and  in.  Blend  it  with  6,  /,  A,  A,  /,  m,  n,  p,  s 
and  w\  in  with  6.  d,  /,  g,  k,  />,  5,  /  and  w. 

88.  Fourth  Week.     Continue  supplementary  reading. 

Teach  the  sound  of  soft  c  and  its  mark.  Let  the  class  pronounce 
iUy,  cUe 

MARCH 

84.  Firet  Week.     Read  from  the  supplcmcnUry  primer. 
Teach  the  endings  ight  and  old.     Blend  the  first  with  b,  /,  /,  m,  n, 
f,  5,  /  and  w\  the  second  with  b,  c,  f,  h,  m,  5  and  /. 

89.  Second  Week.     Continue  the  supplementary  primer. 

Teach  the  endings  up  and  un.  Blend  up  with  c,  p  and  s;  un  with 
^  ^1  /»  i*  P*  ^  ^^^  ^'  Let  the  pupils  pronounce  tt/>-pcr;  M«-dcr;  un- 
told; tin- told. 

86.  Third  Week.  If  the  sec^ond  supplementary  primer  is  completed, 
let  the  class  read  the  Hiawatha  Primer  which  they  starte<l  in  the  fall. 

Teach  the  ending  ish.     I*ronouncc  child-ijA;  U^A-ish;  self-wA. 

87.  Fourth  Week.     Continue  the  Hiawatha  Primer. 

Teach   the  phonograms  br,  gr  and   dr.     Lot    the  class  pronounce 
1;  brougkl;  brave;  break.   Grate;  green;  greet.     Drown;  draw  drain. 
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APRIL 

28.  First  Week.     Continue    the    Hiawaiha    Primer    or  some  olher 
aupplementary  book.     (.See  Hiawaiha  Lessons,  pages  138-138.) 

Teach  Jr,  pi  and  sp.     Blend  them  with  other  phonograms. 

29.  Second  Week.     Continue  the  primer  used  the  first  week. 
Teach  ump,  ack.     Blend  these  with  other  phonograms. 

30.  Third  Week.     I£  the  class  read  readily  the  stories  in  the  primer, 
begin  an  easy  first  reader,     (See  Stories,  pages  1^7-150.) 

Teach  aii  and  ad.    Continue  the  work  in  blending. 

31.  Fourtll  Week,     Read  from  the  first  reader. 
Teach  the  endings  ed  and  el. 

MAY 

82.  First  Week,     Continue  the  first  reader. 
Teach  aw  and  ow.     Blend  these  with  other  phonograms. 
38.  Second  Week.     Continue  the  first  reader. 
Teach  ip,  ice  and  ifi.    Continue  the  blending. 

34.  Third  Week,     if   the   first   reader   has   been   completed,  begin 
another  which  is  more  difficult. 

Teach  ig  and  og.     Blend  with  other  phonograms. 
36.  Fourth  Week.     Continue  the  reader. 
Teach  sp,  pr  and  cr. 


JUNE 

86,  First  Week.     Continue  the  reader. 
Review  sounds  of  the  short  vowels.    Teach  eril  and  ante. 
37.  Second  Week.    Continue    the   reader.     The   pupils   should  be 
)re  than  half  through  at  this  time. 

Review  long  sounds  of  vowels.     Teach  oon  and  ool. 


SECOND    YEAR 

SEPTEMBER 

1,  First  Week.  Use  one  of  the  primers  read  the  first  year.  Bepn 
about  the  middle  of  the  book  and  review  the  last  half  of  it.  Give 
thorough  word  drills  each  day  so  as  to  recall  the  pupils'  half  forgotten 
vocabularies. 

2.  S«cond  We«k.     Continue  the  review  of  the  primer  and  cc 
the  word  drills. 
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B^gin  a  review  of  phonics.  Review  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  a, 
$  and  t.    Review  the  consonants  6,  d  and  /. 

8.  Third  Week.  Complete  the  review  of  the  primer  b^[un  the 
fint  day  of  school.     Have  frequent  drills  on  difficult  expressions. 

Review  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  o  and  «.  Review  the  con- 
flooants  m,  n,  I  and  p.  Blend  these  consonants  with  the  vowels. 
Teach  the  combinations  6/,  pi  cmd  si, 

4.  Foiirtli  Weak.  Begin  the  review  of  the  last  half  of  another 
primer.  Review  the  consonants  r,  5  and  /;  also  the  combinations 
St,  ir,  pr,  dr,  br  and  fr,    (See  Phonics,  Vol.  II,  pages  165, 175.) 

OCTOBER 

6.  Fint  Weak.  Continue  the  second  primer.  Review  h,  k  andc. 
Review  the  combinations  am,  an,  and,  all  and  ant.  Blend  these  with 
the  consonants. 

6.  Bacond  Weak.  Begin  the  first  reader  started  the  last  part  of  the 
fint  year.  Continue  the  work  in  phonics.  Review  the  sounds  of  soft  c, 
i,  j  and  V,  and  the  combinations  cr,  gr,  ink,  air,  ear,  ash  and  end. 
Continue  the  work  in  blending. 

7.  Third  Weak.  Continue  the  first  reader.  Review  the  sounds  of 
w,  X,  y  and  t,  and  the  combinations  ice,  ill,  out,  oil  and  ounce.  Make 
as  many  words  as  possible  with  these  phonograms. 

8.  Fourth  Weak.  If  possible  complete  the  reader.  Teach  two 
other  80\mds  of  a:  a  and  q.  Review  the  combinations  ack,  eck,  ick 
and  ock.    Make  as  many  words  as  possible  with  these  syllables. 

NOVEMBER 

9.  Fint  Weak.  Begin  the  Hiawatha  Reader,  As  far  as  possible 
lead  the  pupils  to  pronounce  the  new  words  themselves  by  use  of 
phonics.  If  the  Hiawatha  Reader  is  not  available  and  Brook*s  Second 
Rgader  is,  read  The  Indians  at  Home, 

Teach  the  endings  atch,  etch,  itch  and  otch.  Build  words  with  these. 
Teach  the  following  sounds  of  a:  a,  q,    (See  Phonics,  Vol.  II,  page  167.) 

10.  Bacond  Weak.     Continue  the  Hiawatha  Reader, 

Teach  the  sounds  of  0:  6,  g  and  o\  also  the  combinations  ang,  ing, 
Mf  and  ung.    Blend  with  consonants. 

11.  Third  Weak.  Continue  the  Hiawatha  Reader,  For  one  lesson, 
read  The  Pilgrims  in  Brook's  Second  Reader,  Teach  the  sounds  of  ^ 
and  If.  Teach  the  endings  tion,  ness,  oat  and  oad.  Find  words  in  the 
readen  containing  these  combinations. 

12.  Fourth  Weak.  Continue  the  Hiawatha  Reader.  Endeavor 
to  complete  the  division  of  the  story  which  the  pupils  are  reading. 
Taacfa  the  combinations  ay,  oy  and  at.    Write  words  containing  these. 
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DECEMBER 

18.  rirat  Week.  Discontinue  the  Hiawatha  readers  for  the  present. 
They  may  be  taken  up  again  in  ihe  Epring.  Begin  another  first  reader. 
Prepare  the  pupils  for  each  lesson.  Let  them  read  each  sentence  siknlly 
before  attempting  to  read  it  aloud.  By  means  of  phonics,  assist  the 
pupils  to  master  most  of  the  unfamiliar  words.  Any  that  are  not  pro- 
nounced phonetically  should  be  taught  as  sight  words,  as  cmigk,  tongue. 
enough  and  Ihroush.  Teach  the  combinations  cvi  and  aiv.  Blend  them 
with  other  letters.    (See  ^fori^j,  pages  177-197.) 

14.  Second  Week,  Continue  the  First  Reader,  If  one  has  access 
to  the  Brook's  Second  Reader,  let  the  pupils  read  The  Litlie  Pine  Trei 
and  Christmas  BeUs,  Teach  ouad,  awl,  eel  and  eai.  Make  words  con- 
taining these  sounds.    (See  Phonics,  Vol.  II,  page  175.) 

IB.  Third  Week.  Continue  the  work  in  the  reader.  Teach  mm 
ance  and  eese.     Blend  with  other  sounds. 

JANUARY 

16.  First  Week.  Continue  the  reader.  If  Lighu  to  Littralwt, 
Book  II.  is  among  the  school  readers,  read  the  story  of  Bread. 

Teach  u^'i.  sc  and  ed.     Drill  on  phonograms,  using  perception  cards 

17.  Second  Week,     Continue  the  reader.     Teach  ch  and  (ft. 

18.  TUid  Weak.  Finish  the  reader,  if  possible.  Teach  ace,  ^ 
tap  and  ei.     Blend  with  other  sounds. 

19.  Fourth  Week,     Begin  a  new  first  reader.   Teach  ide.  tie  and  ite. 

FEBRUARY 

20.  First  Week.  Continue  the  new  reader.  Teach  We.  M/andi(fc. 
Blend  with  other  sounds. 

31.  Second  Week.     Continue  the   new   reader.     Read  February  12 

from  Lights  to  Literature,  Book  II,     Teach  end,  ind  and  uck, 

23.  Third  Week.     Continue     the    new     reader.     Read     The   Boy 

Washington  from  Brook's  Second  Reader. 

Review  any  phonograms  that  give  trouble. 

23.  Fourth  Week.     Continue   the   first   reader.     Drill   carefully  on 

any  difficult  phonograms  found  in  the  reading  lessons. 

MARCH 

34.  First  Week.  If  possible,  complete  the  reader.  Read  Tki 
Sun.  Moon  and  Wind  from  The  Child  Reader.  No.  2.  (See  also  Nalure 
Study,  Vol,  11,  page  18.  page  19.) 
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Let  the  pupils  see  how  many  words  they  can  make  containing  ee, 
90  and  oat, 

86.  8«cond  Week.  Begin  an  easy  second  reader.  See  how  many 
words  the  class  can  make  containing  short  a,  i  and  o. 

S6.  Third  Week.  Continue  the  second  reader.  Prepare  the  class 
for  each  lesson.  Let  them  study  the  lesson  before  coming  to  class. 
Let  them  find  words  containing  short  e  and  u, 

87.  Fourth  Week.  Continue  the  second  reader.  Make  lists  of 
words  containing  long  a,  e  and  f. 

APRIL 

86.  First  Week.  Continue  the  second  reader.  Read  LMe  Water 
Drops  from  Lights  to  Literature,  Book  IL 

Let  the  class  make  lists  of  words  containing  eat,  et  and  ed, 

89.  Second  Week.  Continue  the  second  reader.  Read  The  Country 
Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse  from  Lights  to  Literature,  Book  IL 

Review  the  long  sounds  of  o  and  u.    Continue  work  in  blending. 

80.  Third  Week.  Continue  the  second  reader.  Review  words 
containing  W,  cl,  fl  and  gl.    (See  Phonics,  Vol.  II,  page  175.) 

81.  Fourth  Week.  If  possible,  finish  the  second  reader.  Review 
words  containing  ould,  igh,  ick  and  ish. 

MAY  and  JUNE 

Begin  a  supplementary  second  reader,  and,  if  possible,  complete  it. 
Do  not  crowd  the  pupils,  however.  Review  and  drill  thoroughly  upon 
all  troublesome  words  and  phonograms,  so  that  the  pupils  will  have  a 
itrong  foimdation  for  the  Third  Year  work. 

THIRD    YEAR 
SEPTEMBER 

Introductory  Note:  When  there  arc  several  sets  of  readers  for  a 
grade,  the  teacher  should  know  what  each  a^ntains.  She  is  then  able 
to  choose  reading  lessons  which  will  correlate  with  the  nature  and 
language  work.  Thus,  while  the  standard  lxx)k  is  ustnl  most  of  the  time 
until  completed,  other  books  arc  introduced  and  greater  interest  created 
in  reading  and  the  related  subjec^ts. 

1.  First  Week.  I^t  the  pupils  review  some  of  the  lessons  read  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  year.  If  they  read  well,  and  there  is  a  set  of 
the  New  Educational  Third  Readers  in  the  librar>',  let  the  pupils  read  at 
the  ck)tc  of  the  week  The  Story  of  Clytie.    (See  |)agc  292.) 


3  "worof  mil  on"  afnie^ramaleanii^) 


6,  First  Woefc.     Have  a  rapid "  worof  ffiTilwrair  new  words  leami^^ 

iliirinK   the   ]>ru\'ious   week.     Review   any   sounds   of   letters   that   gave    i 
trovihle.  ' 

If  the  E/snii  Primary  Schml  Reader,  No.  3,  is  available,  let  the  class 
read  Coiumbm  and  His  .Snn  Diego,     Continue  the  regular  reader. 

6.  Second  Week.  Crmiinue  the  reader.  If  one  has  access  to 
Harper's  Third  Render,  read  The  Story  of  an  Apple, 

7.  Third  Week.  In  addition  to  the  work  in  the  regular  read^, 
let  the  iiU[)ils  read  Thi  Slflry  of  William  Tell  from  Fifty  Famous  Starits. 
The.  dass  may  be  alile  to  rtad  this  at  sight. 

8.  Fourth  Week.  Read  from  the  regular  texts.  Let  the  class  read 
Only  an  Acorn  After  All.  from  Harper's  Third  Reader.  Review  all  the 
new  words  Itarned  during  the  weuk, 

NOVEMBER  I 

9.  First  Week.  Read  nnv  skirics  available  in  third  year  matter 
Ihat  pertain  t.i  Indian  life.  If  one  has  Child  Life  Readers.  Book  III, 
lei  the  class  read  ai  sight  siiine  nf  the  Indian  stories  given  in  SUiritt 
of  Colonial  Children.     Continue  work  in  the  regular  reader.  1 

10.  Second  Week.     Ccmtiniic   the   reader.     Read    The   Leak  in  thi  1 
Dyke,  from   Child  Life  Readers. 

11.  Third  Week.  If  one  has  Cyr's  Third  Readers,  let  the  pupils 
read  Thr  Landing  of  Iht  Pilgrim.  Read  also  Child  Life  in  Colonial 
Days.  An  Old  Fu!hioned  Sdiool.  and  Ttvo  Brass  KetlUs  from  Child  Lift  ' 
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Rmiers.    The  Story  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  New  Educational  Readers  is 
alao  good. 

18.  Fonrth  Week.  In  addition  to  work  in  the  regular  readers,  let 
the  pupils  read  Tite  Little  Pumpkin's  Thanksgiving  in  the  Elson  Primary 
School  Third  Reader. 

DECEMBER 

18.  First  Week.  Continue  the  regular  reader.  Let  the  class  read 
Tho  North  Wind  and  the  Pine  Trees  from  Cyr's  Third  Reader.  In  Child 
Life  Readers  the  pupils  may  read  The  Little  Fir  Tree. 

14.  Second  Week.  Continue  the  reader.  From  supplementary 
readers  select  any  lessons  on  sheep  or  any  Christmas  stories  for  use 
during  this  week.  The  New  Educational  Readers  have  interesting  lessons 
on  How  Christmas  is  Kept  in  Other  Lands.  Harper's  Third  Reader  has 
How  Hans  Was  Promoted. 

10.  Third  Week.  Continue  the  reader.  Let  the  pupils  read  The 
LiiUe  Match  Girl.    (See  Story-TeUing,  page  463.) 

JANUARY 

18«  First  Week.  Continue  the  regular  readers.  In  addition  read 
Miss  Cloud  and  Miss  Sunshinet  from  Harper's  Third  Reader. 

IT.  Becond  Week.  Review  all  difficult  words  learned  during  the 
previous  week.  Continue  the  readers.  Read  at  sight  from  Fifty 
Famous  Stories. 

18.  Third  Week.  Besides  work  in  the  standard  reader,  let  the 
pupils  read  the  Story  of  James  Watt  and  the  Tea  Kettle  in  Thirty  More 
Famous  Stories;  the  Story  of  Quick  Silver  Bob  and  The  First  Steamboat 
from  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans.  (Sec  also  Robert  Fulton, 
VoL  III,  Chapter  II,  page  58.) 

19*  Fourth  Week.  Continue  the  standard  rcadci.  On  the  last  day, 
let  the  pupils  read  at  sight  some  easy  story  in  a  supplementary  reader. 

FEBRUARY 

M,  First  Week.  Review  the  difficult  words  taught  during  the 
previous  week.    Continue  the  reader. 

5IL  Second  Week.  In  addition  to  the  work  in  the  usual  text,  let 
the  pupils  read  stories  of  Lincoln  from  supplementary  readers.  Let 
them  read  Saving  the  Birds  (Lincoln),  from  Fifty  Famous  People,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  from  the  New  Educational  Readers. 

I8«  Third  Week.  Continue  the  reader,  giving  plenty  of  drill  on 
new  words.  Let  the  class  read  about  Coal,  and  The  Coal  Country,  from 
Bofper's  Third  Read^, 
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28.  Fourth  Week,  Continue  Ihc  regular  text.  Let  the  pupils  nuid 
at  sight  a  lesson  in  a  supplementary  reader.  If  the  story  of  Him 
Cedric  Became  a  Knight  is  in  any  of  the  supplemenlary  readers  at  hand, 
have  it  read  at  this  time. 

MARCH 

U.  First  Week.  If  the  reader  in  use  is  easy,  the  pupils  will 
probably  be  able  to  begin  another  rfader  at  this  time.  If  they  are  nol 
through  with  the  reader  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  complete 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

3G.  Second  Week.  Besides  the  lessons  in  ihc  regular  text,  see  Oslrick 
Farming,  Vol.  III.  page  i6. 

26.  Third  Week.    Continue  the  text  and  the  word  drills. 

27.  Fourth  Week.    Continue  the  text.     Let  the  class  read  at  sight 
supplementary  reader. 


APRIL 

38.  First  Week.  If  in  any  of  the  readers  at  hand  there  are  tessoni 
on  the  sun,  let  the  class  read  them  this  week.  In  Grtai  Americanf  /bt 
LiClle  Americans  read  Capi.  Clark's  Burning  Glass. 

29.  Second  Week,  Continue  the  reader.  Introduce  supplementary 
readers  whenever  lessons  in  them  will  help  to  make  the  Inngtwge  or 
nattire  work  more  interesting. 

30.  Third  Week.     Continue  the  reader  and  supplementary  work. 

31.  Fourth  Week.  Read  from  the  readers.  At  the  close  ol  the 
week,  let  the  children  read  at  sight  one  of  the  Fifty  Famous  Stories. 


MAY  and  JUNE 

Continue  the  standard  reader  and  do  a 
as  possible.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a 
reading  each  week. 


much  supplementary  work 
least  one  lesson  in  ngbt 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


LANGUAGE^ 

AcHSAH  May  Harris,  A.B. 

Professor  of  Primary  Education,  Kansas  State  Normal 
School,  Emporia,  Kansas 

1.  The  PmpoM  ud  PUm  of  Fiimary  lAngiUfg.  Language 
was  invented  because  of  the  need  to  express  thoughts  and 
emotions  and  to  preserve  records  for  convenient  reference. 
It  follows,  then,  that  the  early  work  in  language  teaching 
should  arouse  thoughts  and  inspire  emotions  such  as  will ' 
stimulate  heart  and  brain  and  place  the  child  where  he  will 
want  to  ask  questions  or  to  utter  spontaneous  exclamations, 
statements  or  commands. 

When  any  form  of  the  sentence  bursts  from  the  child 
because  he  has  gained  a  new  thought  or  emotion  and  feels 
the  need  of  expression,  the  teacher  may  be  sure  that  inter- 
est is  at  white  heat,  and  that  effective  teaching  may  be 
done.  Unless  this  point  of  contact  between  teacher  and 
pupil  is  secured,  the  work  is  usually  mere  lip-ser\'ice,  a 
■matter  of  terms  with  the  soul  left  out. 

2.  The  ChlU'i  Eqa^ment  When  children  enter  school  at 
five  or  six  years  of  age  they  have  acquired  a  lar^te  numbei 
of  spoken  words  and  idioms,  but  their  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish is  restricted  through  lack  ui  ex|K;ricnte  and  their 
ignorance  of  correct  English  forms.  Prior  to  his  first  schotil 
Kfe.  the  child  has  guincd  much  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
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borne  relations  and  family  ties.  He  knows  the  household 
routine  and  has  decided  preferences  in  matters  of  food, 
drink  and  clothing.  He  has  learned  to  play  games,  and  the 
times  of  the  year  when  these  games  are  in  favor.  He 
knows  something  of  the  farm,  the  orchard,  the  workshop 
or  whatever  most  interests  his  father  and  occupies  his  time. 

If  his  home  is  in  the  country,  probably  he  _  as  raced  for 
countless  butterflies  and  has  had  some  unp  asant  expe- 
riences with  bees  and  wasps.  He  may  have  se^  i  snakes  and 
toads  cast  their  skins,  and  tadpoles  develoy  into  frogs. 
He  has  learned  something  of  birds  and  theLi  ways,  has 
exulted  in  the  power  of  the  wind  and  storm,  has  lazily 
wondered  over  the  .shifting  clouds,  has  been  thankful  for 
the  bright  stars  and  the  silver  moon  that  peeped  into 
his  darkened  room  at  night.  In  various  ways  he  has  also 
learned  something  of  authority,  obedience  and  the  rights 
of  others.  In  fact,  he  has  been  a  living  interrogation 
point,  with  "What  is  it?"  "Where  is  it?"  "What  is  it 
for?"  perpetually  dropping  from  the  tip  of  his  tongue  and 
all  because  his  mind  is  intensely  wide  awake.  The  world 
of  nature  has  been  his  home  and  his  early  education  has 
been  in  nature  study  and  by  nature's  method  —  an  educa- 
tion of  seeing  and  doing,  of  developing  his  powers  by  use. 
Is  there  any  reason  then  why  this  kind  of  education  should 
sto])  when  the  child  enters  school? 

3.  The  First  Step.  What  has  been  the  foundation  for 
rapid  development  in  the  use  of  language  before  the  child 
enters  the  school  is  natural,  spontaneous  and  far  too  val- 
able  to  be  pushed  aside  by  the  formal  routine  that  obtains 
in  too  many  modem  schoolrooms.  When  all  is  said  and 
done  it  is  diffiailt  to  improve  upon  nature's  plan  for  the 
development  of  her  boys  and  girls,  and  the  closer  teachers 
can  copy  her  methods  of  teaching,  the  more  truly  success- 
ful their  work  is  sure  tu  be. 

In  our  daily  life  oral  language  predominates  over  the 
written.  So  in  the  primary  lessons  the  time  should  be 
devoted  largely  to  oral  expression.     These  oral  lessons  will 
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in  time  prepare  the  way  ^or  the  written,  but  they  must  be 
so  arranged  as  to  strengthen  the  thought^  enlarge  the  vocabu- 
lary and  provide  for  an  acquaintance  -with  the  better  and  more 
beautiful  forms  of  expression.  Then  sentence  forms  must 
come  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing  thought  and  the 
grotving  desire  for  expression. 

4.  Form.  We  are  now  realizing,  as  never  before,  the 
importance  of  teaching  little  children  how  to  use  the  mother 
tongue,  and,  through  the  language  period  and  by  the  use  of 
other  subjects,  we  are  attempting  to  give  them  this  power. 

(a)  The  Teacher.  It  is  true  that  every  lesson  of  the 
day  should  be,  to  the  children,  a  language  lesson.  Every 
sentence  used,  every  word  used  by  the  teacher  in  her  entire 
intercourse  with  the  pupils  should  be  a  model  which  they 
may  safely  follow.  This  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  all  the  more  imperative  from  the  fact  that 
children  who  really  love  their  teacher  —  as  the  majority 
of  primary  children  do  —  are  prone  to  copy  her  general 
mode  of  speech,  her  style  of  pronunciation,  even  her  faults 
and  peculiar  mannerisms.  Many  children,  too,  come  from 
homes  wherein  pure,  refined  English  is  seldom  heard. 
To  these  children  the  teacher's  example  is  all-important. 
For  these  reasons  she  needs  to  be  always  on  guard  lest 
her  own  heedless  habits  of  speech  lead  the  children  astray. 

(b)  The  Home.  The  children's  first  lessons  in  English 
are  in  the  home.  Here  their  first  patterns  are  set  before 
them.  Later  they  come  to  the  school,  playground  and 
street.  Their  form  of  si)cech,  whether  correct  or  incorrect, 
is  fixed  by  practice  —  a  repetition  of  the  same.  A  knowl- 
edge of  words  will  do  little  to  aid  the  children  in  correct- 
ing their  own  English.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  that  will 
take  the  place  of  daily  practice  in  the  use  of  good  English, 
for  forms  of  expression   arc  determined  largely  by  habit. 

Mary,  from  the  home  where  surroundings  are  favorable, 
where  mother's  and  father's  English  is  good,  says  with 
perfect  ease,  '*I  have  no  book,"  '*I  am  not  ready  yet," 
"It  was  I  who  did  it;"  while  Frank,  the  same  age,  with 
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different  surroundings,  is  as  free  With  "I  aint  got  no  \ 
"I  haint  ready  yet,"  and,  "It  was  me  done  it." 

(c)  The  Playground.  It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly 
the  children's  English  is  changed  after  life  on  the  play- 
ground begins.  Soon  there  is  an  acquisition  of  all  kinds  of 
lajiguages.  Parents  become  anxious  over  this,  and  teachers 
wonder  why  it  is  that  the  playground'  language  is  acquired 
with  much  greater  activity  than  that  in  the  school  room 
or  family  circle.  The  simple  explanation  is  that  it  is 
gained  through  play  —  where  interest  is  intense,  and  the 
minds  and  hearts  are  wide  open  and  ready  to  receive.  All 
that  the  children  hear  finds  a  lodging  place  and  is  soon  used 
again  under  similar  circumstances  as  their  own  language. 
If  parents  and  teachers  are  to  hold  their  own  in  the  lan- 
guage teaching  they  will  need  to  take  thetr  cue  from  the 
playground  and  through  the  use  of  lively  games  set  forth 
the  forms  of  speech  that  should  become  habitual.  The 
various  forms  of  the  verbs  be,  go,  do,  see,  has  and  other 
common,  irregular  verbs  will  cause  much  trouble  as  will 
the  various  forms  of  pronouns.  These  must  be  learned  by 
their  being  called  constantly  into  use.  No  technical  expla- 
nations are  possible  at  this  time.  The  teacher  will  need 
to  plan  exercises  in  which  troublesome  forms  may  be  freely 
used  without  having  the  appearance  of  being  purposely 
introduced.  , 

6.  Language  Oames.  Through  the  use  of  games  the  teach- 
er has  the  opportunity  to  set  the  pattern  for  the  children 
and  then  to  give  occasion  for  its  frequent  use. 

(a)  Guess  Who.  One  child  steps  to  the  front  of  the 
room  and  closes  her  eyes.  Another  tiptoes  and  touches 
her  lightly.  Then  comes  the  guessing.  The  child  with 
closed  eyes  says,  "Was  it  Mary?"  Mary  answers,  "It  was 
not  I." 

"Was  it  Frank?"     "It  was  not  I." 

"Was  it  James?"     "Yes,  it  was  I." 

Then  James  steps  to  the  front  of  the  room,  closes  his 
eyes  and  is  given  a  chance  to  guess  who  tags  him,  etc. 
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Let  four  children  step  just  outside  the  door.  One  of 
them  knocks  at  the  door.     Some  child  inside  the  room  says: 

"Who  knocks?     Is  it  Frank?" 

"It  is  not  I." 

"Is  it  May?" 

"It  is  not  I." 
Then  it  must  be  Joe." 
Yes.  it  is  I." 

Or,  to  vary  the  game  giving  still  another  form,  all  the 
children  may  close  eyes  while  one  child  steps  outside  the 
door  and  knocks.  The  teacher  says,  "Who  is  there?" 
The  child  answers  "It  is  I."  This  is  repeated  until  by  the 
voice,  someone  in  the  class  is  able  to  tell  who  knocked. 

Through  this  play  the  attention  of  the  child  naturally 
will  be  and  should  be  directed  wholly  on  the  game  and  the 
fun  he  is  getting  out  of  it.  But  through  this  fun  he  is 
unconsciously  fixing  correct  forms  of  expression. 

"It  is  not  I,"  "It  was  I,"  "It  was  not  I,"  "It  was  he," 
"It  was  she,"  are  expressions  that  may  be  taught  in  a 
similar  manner. 

(b)  Two  Negatives.  The  following  game  is  designed 
to  correct  the  use  of  two  negatives.  Let  one  child  step 
outside  the  door  while  a  ball  is  placed  in  Frank's  hand. 
As  the  child  enters  and  steps  before  the  class  she  meets  six 
children  standing  in  line.  One  of  these  is  Frank.  She 
says  (five  times),  "You  may  please  give  me  that  ball." 
Pour  of  the  children  at  the  same  time  say,  "I  have  no 
ball."  Prank  with  them  says,  "I  have  the  ball."  The 
child  guessing,  must  tell  by  the  lips  or  by  the  voice  which 
child  is  saying,  "I  have  the  ball."  If  she  fails  to  guess 
correctly  she  may  pass  to  her  seat  and  give  others  a  trial, 
or  if  she  makes  the  right  guess  she  may  try  again.  Then 
six  other  children  come  to  the  front. 

Let  the  children  form  a  circle,  blindfold  one  child  and 
give  him  a  pointer.  Place  him  in  the  center  of  the  circle. 
At  a  given  signal  all  march  until  the  floor  is  tapped  with 
the  pointer;  then  all  stop  immediately.     The  child  in  the 
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center  pushes  the  pointer  out  toward  someone,  who  takes 
hold  of  it.  The  bUndfolded  child  asks,  "Who's  there?" 
The  child  holding  the  pointer  names  the  child  to  his  left, 
the  one  to  his  right  and  then  himself,  as  "Frank,  Joe  and 
I."  If  the  name  of  the  child  talking  can  be  given  correctly, 
then  he  is  blindfolded  and  takes  the  ])lace  in  the  center 
of  the  circle. 

(c)  Irregular  Verbs.  The  following  game  varied  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  particular  class  has  been  found  to  be 
very  helpful.  The  questions,  answers  and  action  should  be 
rapid  and  varied.  Five  minutes  given  occasionally  to  the 
game  with  the  entire  school  gives  practical  help  on  the 
difficult  verb  forms.  The  expression  and  the  action  coming 
together  cause  the  right  form  to  become  automatic. 

Teaciier:  "Charles,  you  may  sit  in  my  chair  and  see  how 
straight  the  children  sit."  (Charles  does  so.)  "What  is 
Charles  doing,  Emma?" 

Etrnna:   "He  is  sitting  in  your  chair.   Miss  Blank." 
Teacher:   "How  do  the  children  sit,   Charles?" 
Charles:   "They  sit  straight,  Miss  Blank." 
Teacher:   "You   may   take   your   seat   now.     What   did 
Charles  do,  Anna?" 

Anna:   "He  sat  in  your  chair,  Miss  Blank." 
Teacher:   "Right.     You    may    go    to    the    door;    Prank 
may   go   to    the    window,    etc.      Tell    what  each   one   did, 
William." 

William:  "Anna  went  to  the  door,  Frank  went  to  the 
window,  etc." 

6.  MateriaL  The  most  fundamental  thing  in  the  teaching 
of  English  is  not  form  but  material.  While  the  general  aim 
of  language  is  simply  to  express  thought,  it  is  essential  that 
the  child  have  something  interesting  about  which  he  is  to 
think  and  talk,  as  well  as  that  he  early  form  right  habits 
in  the  use  of  correct  English.  Teachers  now  are  trying  to 
place  their  pupils  where  they  talk  or  write  because  they 
have  something  to  say  —  something  they  want  to  say  —  not 
because  they  have  to  say  something. 
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It  is  natural  for  the  child  to  speak  of  the  things  in 
which  he  is  interested  —  of  his  fellow  mates,  and  the  things 
in  his  environment.  Things  endowed  with  life  and  motion 
more  rapidly  gain  the  child's  interest  —  hold  his  attention 
and  call  forth  spontaneous  expressions  because  they  awaken 
thought  more  rapidly  and  freely.  Toys  and  games  are 
second  only  to  these.  The  worth  of  any  exercise  is  de- 
stroyed, however  valuable  the  material,  unless  there  is 
motive  for  expression  —  a  real  motive  which  appeals  to  the 
children. 

7.  Incidental  Langoafe.  We  find  that  training  the  child 
in  matters  of  courtesy  and  politeness  offers  effective  motives 
for  valuable  language  lessons. 

(a)  Notes  Expressing  Thankfulness.  There  are  fre- 
quently people  whom  we  should  thank  for  courtesies 
extended  to  a  class,  or  the  school,  making  letter  writing  a 
necessity.  All  the  suits  used  by  a  group  of  third-grade 
boys  in  a  recent  play  were  loaned  by  a  certain  clothier  in 
the  city.  This  loan  furnished  the  children  an  opportunity 
to  show  when  and  how  to  say,  "Thank  you."  For  several 
days  they  presented  to  their  class  notes  which  they  had 
written  at  home.  These  were  read  in  the  language  reci- 
tation, changed  and  bettered  by  class  suggestions,  and 
finally  the  note,  made  satisfactory  to  all,  was  written  on  the 
blackboard  as  the  class  dictated.  Then  each  child  copied 
the  note  —  knowing  that  the  members  of  the  class  would  be 
expected  to  select  the  best  written  note,  to  be  sent  through 
the  mail  to  the  head  of  the  firm.  Thus  was  furnished  a  real 
motive  for  good  writing.  Capitals,  margins  and  i)unctua- 
tion  marks  were  as  essential  now  as  composition  and 
arrangement  had  been  before. 

(b)  Notes  of  Request.  The  children  in  the  primary 
department  of  a  certain  training  school  present  an  operetta 
to  the  public  each  year.  This  oi)cretta  suggests  the  music, 
folk  dancing,  dramatics,  and  work  along  various  other  lines 
for  several  weeks.  Upper  grades  arrange  a  synopsis  for 
the  preface  of  the  printed  program,  make  i)osters  to  adver- 
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tise  the  play.  etc.  With  the^pft 
they  are  purchasing  —  in  the  Copley  prints  —  hand  tinted 
copies  of  Abbey's  beautiful  picture  The  Holy  Grail.  These 
are  expensive  and  but  two  or  three  of  the  pictures  are 
purchased  at  a  time.  After  each  year's  purchase  one  of 
the  instmctors  tells  the  story  of  this  wonderful  knight  up  , 
to  the  thouj^ht  in  the  last  picture.  One  year,  the  following  ' 
note  was  arranged  and  written  by  every  child  in  the  second 
and  third  j^rades,  but  carried  to  Miss  Blank  by  one,  the  one 
whom  the  children  and  teacher  thought  had  written  it 
most  carefully. 

"Dear  Miss  Blank: 

The  children  in  the  Training  School  have 
three  new  pictures  from  The  Holy  Grail.  We 
are  anxious  to  have  you  tell  us  some  more  of 
the  story.  We  have  not  forgotten  how  much 
we  enjoyed  the  story  last  year. 

Prom  your  friends  in  the  Primary  Grades." 

(c)  IxviT.\TTONS.  Invitations  to  school  programs,  to 
special  recitations,  birthday  parties,  or  requests  may  he 
worded  and  written,  following  the  above  plan. 

(d)  Lost  and  Found.  There  is  a  need  for  good  English  ' 
if  the  children  are  encouraged  to  come  before  the  school 
and  make  their  own  announcements  concerning  articles  lost 
and  found.  Tliey  come  to  the  teacher  telling  their  troubles 
and  the  teacher  usually  helps  them  out  by  telHng  the  school 
what  Prank  or  Mary  has  lost.  Encourage  the  little  child 
III  Uirn  to  the  school  and  say.  "  I  've  lost  a  lead  pencil. 
It  \v:is  red.  It  w;is  alxiul  six  inches  long.  A  good  eraser 
wa^i  i-ti  the  cueI  of  it.."  If  it  is  not  well  described  the 
(liiM(\n  and   leacher  may  ask   the  questions  that  will  lead 
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baker,  and  to  note  other  places  of  interest,  make  good 
lessons  in  English  —  for  the  material  must  be  well  arranged 
and  told  in  an  interesting  manner,  if  other  children  in  the 
school,  in  other  schools  or  friends  in  the  home,  are  to 
understand  and  enjoy  what  we  wish  to  say  to  them.  Thus 
the  mastery  of  form  is  intensely  motivated.  We  have  then 
as  motives  stimulating  the  child  to  effort  in  his  language 
work  —  the  desire  to  communicate  for  the  purpose  of 
learning,  instructing  and  entertaining. 

(f)  Othbr  Experiences.  Every  new  fact  that  the 
child  learns  calls  for  appropriate  language  in  which  to 
express  it.  It  is  a  fundamental  necessity,  therefore,  that 
the  daily  life  in  school  shall  be  filled  with  real  and  inter- 
esting experiences  and  that  these  experiences  be  closely 
related.  Arithmetic,  nature  study,  literature  and  con- 
structive efforts  furnish  the  means  out  of  which  these 
expressions  arise.  Indeed,  nature  work  lays  such  a  good 
foundation  for  language  lessons  in  which  observation, 
thought  and  expression  predominate  that  it  seems  a  fitting 
thing  —  and  a  thing  not  unfrequently  done  —  to  place  on 
our  programs  the  subject  head  —  Language  and  Nature 
Study  or  Nature  Study  and  Language. 

8.  lines  of  Work.  When  left  to  himself  the  child  acquires 
language  almost  entirely  through  imitation,  but  as  he  does 
not  discriminate  between  good  and  bad  models,  and  as 
effective  communications  of  thought  demand  intelligence 
and  skill,  it  follows  that  the  school  must  furnish  instruc- 
tion and  training  in  the  art  of  language.  Work  must  be 
done  along  three  lines: 

X.  The  child  must  master  the  vocabulary  pertaining  to 
each  subject  in  which  he  is  interested. 

2.  He  must  learn  how  to  combine  words  into  well  con- 
structed sentences. 

3.  He  must  be  able  to  arrange  his  thoughts  in  logical 
order.  Since  the  use  of  language  is  an  art,  proficiency  along 
these  lines  can  be  attained  only  as  it  is  attained  in  other  arts 
—through  a  study  of  models  and  much  intelligent  practice. 
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Most  of  the  child's  discourse,  whether  oral  or  written, 
takes  the  form  of  narration,  descripiion,  or  exposUion.  No 
one  of  these  forms  shotiJd  be  sUghted.  The  child's  interest 
in  what  happens  naturally  calls  for  narration.  His  interest 
in  the  appearance  of  things  calls  for  description.  He  has 
just  as  keen  an  interest  in  the  why  and  how  of  things,  which 
calls  forth  exposition.  The  material  for  exposition  is 
abundant  and  the  writing  of  it  calls  for  careful  thinking 
and  exact  expression. 

Much  of  the  work  already  suggested  may  be  termed 
incidental  language  and  should  be  used  when  most  needed. 
But  with  the  subject,  Nature  Study  and  Language  before  us, 
we  can  find  most  excellent  material  for  teaching  English  — 
material  for  thought-getting  and  for  the  development  of 
new  ideas,  under  the  following  divisions  or  sub-topics. 

1.  Conversation  lessons,  including  nature  study  and  pic- 
ture study. 

2.  Stories  for  reproduction. 

3.  Poems  to  be  studied. 

4.  Poems  to  be  memorized. 

5.  Mechanics  — growing  out  of  the  first  four  divisions, 
9.  Nature  Study,    (a)  Conversation  Lessons.     The    key 

note  for  nature  study  is  sympathy.  Our  success  in  life  as 
individuals  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  our  knowledge 
of  and  power  over  physical  environment.  The  teacher  with 
perfect  sympathy  between  herself  and  her  children  has 
almost  unlimited  power  over  them.  With  the  Httte  people 
in  real  sympathy  with  the  bird,  or  cat,  or  plant,  their  power 
to  see  and  think  and  tell  is  wonderfully  increased.  This 
sympathy  is  particularly  necessary  in  nature  study.  In 
these  lessons,  observation,  thought  and  expression  are 
important  features.  Here  the  conversation  grows  out  of  the 
observation  of  the  objects  in  nature.  Aside  from  arousing 
the  children's  interest  in  their  environment  and  putting 
them  in  sympathy  with  the  same,  conversation  lessons  give 
them  new  ideas  and  place  them  in  a  position  to  want  to 
tell  what  they  have  found  out.     Through  this  narrating  the 
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vocabulary  grows,  the  child  gains  in  power  to  tell  what 
he  sees  and  knows,  and  the  teacher  has  the  opportunity  to 
guide  him  in  the  use  of  good  English. 

(b)  Selecting  Material.  In  selecting  the  nature- 
study  material  upon  which  language  lessons  are  to  be  based, 
the  teacher  must  be  guided  by  the  seasons,  environment, 
and  the  age  of  the  children.  Then  build  upon  what  they 
already  know,  and  lead  them  out  into  new  voyages  of  dis- 
covery. It  was  Froebel  who  said  that  the  ideas  introduced 
from  month  to  month  should  bear  essential  relations  to  the 
life  of  the  child  and  to  each  other,  and  that  the  child 
should  see  more  and  more  fully  his  own  nature  in  that  of 
the  world.  The  plant  or  object  should  be  studied  in  its 
relation  to  its  environment  —  Hght,  air,  water,  climate  and 
other  plants,  also  in  its  relation  to  the  lower  animals  and 
to  man. 

The  fall  season  suggests  the  study  of  the  butterfly  and 
its  life  history,  including  larva  and  pupa.  Butterflies  are 
more  abundant  in  the  fall.  The  cicada,  cricket,  mud- 
daubers  or  paper  wasps  (the  first  paper  makers)  are  other 
interesting  insects.  Equally  interesting  fall  topics  are: 
migration  of  the  birds,  the  falling  leaves  and  autumn 
coloring  of  the  trees,  fall  fruits,  fall  flowers,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  seeds.  Winter  and  spring  suggest  just  as  many 
interesting  topics.      (See  Vol.  II,  Chapter  I,  Nature  Study.) 

(c)  Plan.  The  following  plan  is  suggested  as  the 
natural  order  of  procedure  in  getting  acquainted  with 
nature's  interests: 

(i)  Procure  your  specimen.  If  each  child  can  procure  , 
it  for  himself,  so  much  the  better.  The  dandelion  is  good. 
All  can  go  to  see  it.  Or,  if  climbing  plants  are  the  subject 
of  interest,  the  children  and  teacher  must  decide  upon 
places  to  visit  where  they  can  see  grape  vines,  climbing 
nasturtiums,  crimson  ramblers,  hop  vines,  morning  glory 
vines,  sweet  peas  or  other  climbing  plants. 

(2)  Observation,  Each  child  should  quietly  and  inde- 
pendently observe  and  study  his  own  specimen. 
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(3)  Expression.  Each  child  should  in  some  way  express 
what  he  sees.  This  expression  will  serve  to  make  his  ideas 
dear  and  sharp.  He  will  observe  more,  if  he  attempts  to 
express  what  he  sees.  He  may  express  himself  in  drawing, 
day  modeling,  painting,  paper  cutting  or  oral  English. 
(He  is  not  yet  ready  to  write.)  This  is  the  place  for  class 
discussion  —  oral  language. 

(4)  Reasoning.  In  the  third  grade,  adaptation  of  animal 
or  plant  to  its  environment  should  be  explained  as  far  as 
possible,  but  not  by  the  teacher.  Ask  why  and  encourage 
the  children  to  ask.  and  experiment  when  possible  to  find 
out  why.  However,  children  of  this  age  should  be  ques- 
tioned upon  the  most  obvious  facts  only. 

(5)  Sum  up  the  results  arranging  the  ideas  in  story  form. 

In  a  third  grade  room  the  children  had  become  inter- 
ested in  the  unfolding  of  the  fronds  of  the  ferns  that  were 
placed  in  the  schoolroom  windows.  This  interest  led  to  an 
extended  observation  of  leaf-buds  on  other  plants.  The 
following  was  written  by  one  of  the  children  after  this 
study. 

"Last  Tuesday  the  children  in  the  Third  B  class  went 
out  on  the  campus  to  see  what  they  could  learn  about  the 
folding  of  the  new  leaf  in  the  leaf-bud.  It  seems  strange 
that  Mother  Nature  should  pack  each  little  leaf  away  so 
carefully.  It  is  folded  in  the  little  bud  all  winter  long. 
But  in  the  spring  the  warm  sunshine  and  the  spring  rains 
burst  the  buds  open.     Then  out  comes  the  new  leaf. 

"We  never  noticed  before  how  many  ways  these  leaves 
are  folded.  The  maple  leaf  is  folded  like  a  fan.  The 
oak  leaf  looks  like  a  closed  book,  and  some  of  the  grasses 
are  folded  in  the  same  way.  The  ribbon  grass  and  the 
plum  leaves  are  curled  like  a  butterfly's  sucking  tube.  We 
watched  the  ferns  in  our  windows  and  their  leaves  are  rolled 
down,  beginning  at  the  apex.** 

All  during  March  and  April  the  children  may  be  led  to 
discover  what  has  been  done  for  the  plant  (seed  and  buds) 
—  the    careful    protection    during    the    long    winter.     Old 
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leaves,  soil,  rain,  snow,  clouds,  and  sunshine  have  helped. 
After  such  care  the  plant  is  ready  to  work  —  to  do  some- 
thing for  itself.  May  and  June  will  give  the  opportunity 
for  the  children  to  observe  its  work.  Such  observation 
work  should  lead  the  little  people  to  make  many  simple, 
interesting  nature  stories. 

Mother  Nature's  Carpel 

It  is  springtime.  Mother  Nature's  white  fur  rugs  are  worn  out. 
Her  floor  is  bare  as  bare  can  be.     Where  will  she  get  a  new  carpet? 

"Let  me  sweep  the  floor."  said  March.  "I  will  use  my  strong 
wind- broom." 

April  said,  "I  will  make  a  carpet  for  the  floor.  It  shall  be  of  soft. 
green  grass." 

Then  May  said.  "I  will  scatter  dandelions  over  the  green  carpet. 
They  are  as  yellow  as  gold.     I  will  scatter  blue  and  white  violets  over 

What  did  June,  sweet  June,  say? 

"I  will  sprinkle  clovers  and  buttercups  over  Mother  Nature*! 
carpet.  I  will  bring  sweet  perfume,  too.  The  breath  of  my  roses  i» 
the  perfume.     Who  docs  not  love  the  breath  of  June  roses?" 

And  so  Mother  Nature  got  her  carpet,  and  June  gave  tier  rose 

Actual  experience  in  the  class  room  with  the  planting 
of  beans  and  caring  for  them  led  to  the  telling  of  the  fol- 
lowing story  by  a  child  in  the  first  grade. 


story  The  Bean  Told 

"I  am  a  little  bean.  My  coat  is  black.  I  have  been  steeping  all 
winter.  One  day  I  was  planted  in  the  earth.  Then  some  water  was 
poured  over  me.  The  sunshine  made  me  warm.  Soon  I  b^an  to 
swell.  My  coat  got  tight.  Then  it  burst  and  came  off,  and  I  began 
to  grow." 

After  careful  observation  and  preparatory  study,  fol- 
lowed by  such  effort  on  the  part  of  the  children  as  is 
expressed   in   the   above   story,   they   will   listen   with   real 


I 
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interest  and  appreciation  to  the  poet*s  reproduction  of  the 

^^  '      As  wonderful  things  are  hidden  away 

In  the  heart  of  a  little  brown  seed 
As  ever  were  found  in  a  fairy  net 

Of  which  children  sometimes  read. 
Over  the  pretty  shining  coat, 

We  sprinkle  the  earth  so  brown, 
And  the  sunshine  warms  the  lowly  bed 

And  the  rain  comes  dropping  down. 
Patter,  patter,  the  soft  warm  rain 

Knocks  at  the  tiny  door, 
And  two  little  heads  come  peeping  out 

Like  a  story  in  fairy  lore. —  Selected 

(d)  Birds.  Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of  all  Nature 
study  is  the  study  of  the  birds.  A  short  period  each  day  given 
to  such  study  by  a  wide-awake  teacher,  thoroughly  interested 
in  the  work  herself,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  stimulate  a  love 
for  the  birds  and  awaken  a  desire  for  further  study.  Make 
as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  all  the  birds  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  Encourage  the  children  to  help.  Aside  from 
this,  and  of  far  more  importance  than  the  recording  of  the 
different  birds  seen,  help  them  to  make  special  observation 
and  study  of  one  or  more  common  birds,  about  which  they 
already  know  something.    {See  Birds,  Vol.  II,  page  51.) 

From  real  live  interest  in  birds  most  useful  English 
lessons  may  follow.  After  a  careful  observation  of  a  few 
birds,  one  child  may  play  he  is  a  bird,  describing  that 
particular  bird  for  the  children  to  guess  his  name.  In  the 
following  description,  note  the  general  plan  or  order  of 
thought  —  size,  color,  parts,  habits. 

I  am  a  little  bird. 

My  back  is  brown. 

My  breast  is  white. 

My  bill  is  curved. 

I  go  up  a  tree  trunk. 

I  fly  to  another  tree. 

I  like  insects. 

What  is  my  name?    The  Brown  Creeper. 


Pubi 


la^^aK 


hoot 


I  big  bird 


I  am  tliinking  of 

It  is  blue. 

It  has  black  bands  on  its  wings  and  tail. 

It  has  a  crest. 

Its  bill  is  black. 

It  scolds. 

What  is  its  name?      Bluejay. 

Here  is  another  form  —  answering  questions.  It  is 
worth  while  to  be  able  to  put  questions  in  good  words  and 
in  the  best  order.  One  child  may  select  the  bird  he  is  to 
represent  and  another  put  the  questions. 

Are  you  a  large  or  a  small  bird? 

What  color  is  your  head? 

What  color  is  your  throat?  I 

What  color  is  your  breast.'  | 

What  color  are  your  wings? 

What  color  is  your  bill? 

What  do  you  do? 

WhuriL-  (In  yuu  make  your  nest? 

10.  Third  Grade  Exercises.  The  pupils  of  the  third  grade 
should  bt-  able  to  prepare  more  extended  accounts  of  their 
observations  and  experiences,  but  they  will  learn  to  syste- 
mali;:c  llicir  work  much  more  quickly  and  to  construct 
bcHer  stories  if  iliey  are  Ruidcd  by  outlines  prepared  by  the 
teacher.  Prepare  an  outline  similar  to  the  one  here  given, 
niid  place  nil  ihe  blackboard. 

(:i)   OrTi.LM-;.      Motlirr    .W-fure's    ChiUren. 


Pnintfll  lur  I-uUk  bclwol  Mrlliodj  by  the  Art  liutiluw.  Chicaio 
MOTHER  NATURE'S  CHILDREN 

— Wbnii  nialw  iMprr  hoa-tn.  s— Tlir  1va>  iIwDi  ill  wtntrr.  (.— Parlilrlirt 
■Tl  ai*  dtumiDCrt.  I — OiK'kl  arc  iltvcta.  B~BUII*rnin  «ilil  rloweri  wHr 
l.     »~The  itmiK  i*  ■  jbhwnui.     lo— Ortote*  an  umirati. 
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(4)  Which  ones  give  us  sugar?  Which  ones  give  us 
nuts?  Which  ones  always  have  needles  to  spare?  Which 
ones  make  paper  houses? 

(5)  Which  ones  sleep  several  months  of  the  year?  When 
does  Mother  Nature  awaken  them? 

(6)  Which  do  you  like  most?     Tell  why. 

(7)  Which  of  Mother  Nature's  children  give  the  most 
help  to  people? 

(b)  Thb  Story  (Approximate).  (i)  Horses,  cows, 
sheep,  birds,  insects,  reptiles,  flowers,  trees  —  all  kinds  of 
animals  and  all  kinds  of  plants  are  Mother  Nature's 
children. 

(2)  Bam.  swallows,  bank  swallows,  swifts  and  beavers 
are  masons.  Partridges  and  woodpeckers  are  drummers. 
Orioles,  vireos  and  a  few  other  birds  are  weavers.  Fish- 
hawks  are  fishermen.  All  kinds  of  ducks  are  divers.  The 
beavers  and  woodpeckers  are  carpenters.  The  bees  make 
honey. 

(3)  The  birds  furnish  music.  The  rabbits,  deer  and 
squirrels  can  run  very  fast.  The  fireflies  always  carry 
lanterns.  The  trees  are  the  tallest  of  the  children.  Flowers, 
birds  and  butterflies  wear  the  prettiest  clothes. 

(4)  Sugar  cane,  beets  and  maple  trees  give  us  sugar. 
The  beech,  walnut,  oak,  butternut,  chestnut,  almond  and 
some  other  trees  give  us  nuts.  The  pine  tree  has  thousands 
of  needles.     Wasps  make  paper  houses. 

(5)  Woodchucks,  bears,  frogs,  toads,  snakes  and  many 
plants  sleep  all  winter.  Mother  Nature  wakes  all  of  them 
in  the  spring. 

(6)  I  like  to  look  at  all  of  Mother  Nature's  children,  but 
I  don't  want  snakes  and  tigers  and  lions  near  mc  when  they 
are  loose.  I  like  the  pretty  colors  of  some  of  Mother 
Nature's  children,  and  it  is  fun  to  watch  some  of  them 
move.  I  like  to  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  I  like  to  have 
some  of  the  animals  and  birds  show  their  love  to  mc. 

(7)  I  think  cows  and  horses  help  i)cople  more  than  most 
of  the  children. 
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11.  Picture  Lessons.  The  lessons  from  pictures  are 
atnon^  the  most  helpful  lanjfuage  lessons,  if  they  are  well 
taught.  The  purpose  of  these  lessons  is  to  lead  the  child  ' 
to  observe,  think  and  then  express  his  thoughts  —  to  find  j 
the  story  tiie  picture  tells.  In  this  study  the  teacher's 
questions  should  be  carefully  framed  so  as  to  direct  the 
order  of  the  child's  observation  as  well  as  expression,  until 
a  logical  habit  in  each  has  been  thoroughly  established.  , 

During  the  first  months  of  school,  the  little  people  are 
jjroiie  to  make  use  of  fragments  rather  than  of  whole 
sentences.  As  diffidence  wears  off  and  their  vocabulary  J 
increases,  they  gradually  acquire  considerable  fluency  in  the 
use  of  oral  language.  The  element  of  continuity  is  weak 
and  not  to  be  trusted;  hence  the  necessity  of  previously 
jjrcpared  tiutline  questions,  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  work  ' 
requircil.  ' 

When    iJirtures    are   used    for   language  lessons,  always  I 
present  thost-  that  are  correct,  interesting,  suited  to  the  age 
of  i>upils  and  not  so  crowded  with  details  as  to  obscure  the 
story  the  ])i<'lure  should   tell.     Practice  in  naming  pictures-- 
trains  childrt-n  to  see  the  central  thought  or  purpose  of  the 
picture,  and  will   assist   them   later  to   describe   effectively.  | 
C"hililrL-)i,    if  left  to  themselves,   are  likely,  for  instance,  to 
s:iy,  "I  sec   some   chickens,    and   a   hen,    and   a    pan,   and 
a  \viini:iTi."  whereas  they  must  be   helped   to   see   and   say, 
'■  r  ^cc  ;i  woman  feeding  the  chickens.     The  food  is  in  the 
]iaTi,   and    she    liokis    (he    pan    in    her    hand."       This    latter 
liowir   arises    frrmi   seeing   (he  central    thought  and  naming 
Uic  picuirc  ■  -  Fcnii'ii;  llic  Chirkois. 
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shoes,  carrying  a  red  satchel.     One,  by  the  use  of  proper 
questions,  should  be  able  to  lead  the  children  to  say: 

"This  is  the  picture  of  a  brownie.  He  has  a  green  cap, 
a  blue  kerchief,  a  brown  coat,  red  trousers  and  red  shoes. 
He  is  carrying  a  red  satchel." 

But  the  children  from  this  same  picture  may  be  led  to 
imagine  a  story,  if  the  teacher  will  carefully  and  properly 
direct. 

What  is  the  brownie's  name? 

Where  has  he  been? 

Where  is  he  going? 

The  final  story  may  be  a  combination  of  the  two. 
•*This  is  a  picture  of  a  brownie.  He  has  a  green  cap,  blue 
kerchief,  brown  coat,  red  trousers  and  red  shoes.  He  is 
carrying  a  red  satchel. 

"His  name  is  Jack.  He  has  been  to  visit  his  cousin  over 
in  the  com  shock.  Now  he  is  going  to  his  home  in  the 
oak  tree.** 

(2)  The  Story  Picture.  A  story  picture  contains  a  story 
just  as  truly  as  does  a  printed  narrative.  But,  like  the 
printed  page,  the  picture  reveals  its  story  to  those  only  who 
know  how  to  read.  Reading  pictures  is  an  art  to  be  taught 
and  learned  just  as  truly  as  reading  the  printed  language 
is  an  art.  But  how  children  may  be  taught  to  read  pic- 
txues  is  the  problem.  First  of  all,  the  teacher  must  know 
how  to  read  them  expressively  and  with  a  touch  of  origi- 
nality. If  she  is  not  accustomed  to  picture-reading  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  most  thoughtful  and  careful 
preparation  for  these  early  lessons.  In  preparation  for  the 
lesson  from  the  picture,  A  Rainy  Day,  she  will  need  to  note 
a  number  of  interesting  stories  that  may  be  read  from  this 
picture.  Then  arrange  a  series  of  questions  that  will  direct 
thoughts  along  certain  lines. 

X.  Name  the  story.  What  kind  of  a  day  do  you  see 
here?    A  Rainy  Day. 

2.  Description.  How  many  little  girls  are  out  in  the 
rain?    There  are  three  little  girls  out  in  the  rain.     Let  us 


name  them,  (Children  select  the  names  Bess,  Ruth  and 
May.)  Where  does  May  walk?  May  walks  in  the  middle. 
And' what  does  she  carry?  She  carries  a  large  umbrella. 
(Combine.)  What  is  Bess  carrying?  Bess  is  carrying  a 
package  of  books. 

3.  Imagination.  Where  have  these  children  been  all 
morning?  About  noon  what  happened?  As  the  children 
walked  throiigh  the  hall  to  get  their  wraps  what  did  May 
say  to  Ruth?  Knw  what  are  they  doing?  When  they 
reach  home  what  will  Ruth  and  Bess  say  to  May? 

The  complete  story ; 

A   Rainy  Day 

There  are  three  little  girls  out  in  the  rain.  They  are  Bess,  Ruth 
3nd  May.  May  w-alks  in  the  middle  and  carries  a  large  umbrella. 
Bess  carries  a  package  of  books. 

These  lillle  girls  have  been  in  school  all  morning.  About  noon  it 
began  to  rain.  As  the  children  walked  through  the  hall  to  get  their 
wraps,  Muy  said  to  Ruth.  "You  and  Bess  may  walk  home  under  my 
urnbrella."  Now  they  arc  on  their  way.  When  they  reach  home  Ruth 
and  Bess  will  say,  "Thank  you.  May.  You  were  very  kind  to  bring  lu 
home  under  your  umbrella." 

Neither  this  story  nor  any  other  of  the  possible  stories 
the  teacher  has  found  the  picture  to  contain  is  to  be  in- 
truded on  the  children  when  the  picture  is  put  before  them 
for  study.  But  such  preparation  should  enable  her  at 
once  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  children  with  confidence  and 
at  the  same  time  so  to  direct  their  thoughts  that  an  orderly 
and  consistent  story  will  result. 

Tlie  exercise  to  serve  this  purpose  must  enlist  the 
mental  activity  of  the  children  —  their  constructive  imag- 
ination and  their  powers  of  inference  and  reasoning. 
Encourage  many  replies  to  the  questions,  but  insist  that  they 
be  made  in  harmony  with  what  the  picture  plainly  reveals. 

When  the  children  have  been  led  to  find  the  story,  they 
should  be  alilc  to  repeat  it  with  but  little  help.  Topics 
or  parts  nf  the  story  should  guide  —  so  that  in  reality  the 
cliildrcn   are    talking   in    paragraphs.     Later    (in    the   third 


grade),  it  siiould  be  a  simple  task  to  lead  these  children  to 
tell  a  story,  or  similar  picture  stories  they  have  learned, 
111  the  last  month  of  the  first  year,  a  few  short  stories  of 
this  sort  may  be  written,  provided  the  children  have 
learned  to  write  well  enough  to  enable  them  to  do  it  with- 
out interfering  with  the  formation  of  good  writing  habits. 
After  such  study  of  several  pictures  the  children  will 
not  require  sucii  close  questioning,  but  they  will  become 
accustomed  when  finding  the  story  to  look  first  at  the 
picture  as  a  whole,  second,  at  the  minor  objects  or  parts 
of  the  picture  In  their  relation  to  the  whole,  and  third,  to 
express  or  tell  what  they  see.  making  a  simple  description, 
an  imaginary  story  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

The   Fritil  of  the   Field 

(i)  The  Teacher's  Preparatory  Work.  The  teai^er 
should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  picture  (page  277)  and 
prepare  questions  which  will  lead  the  pupils  to  bring  out  the 
following  points: 

!.  Name  of  the  picture.  "If  all  this  fruit  grew  in  an 
orchard  we  might  call  the  picture  The  Fruit  of  the  Orchard." 

Where  do  we  find  pumpkins,  squash  and  com  growing? 
Then  what  shall  we  name  this  picture?  The  Fruit  of  the 
Field. 

1.  Description.  First  the  farmer.  Ask  questions  that 
will  lead  the  class  to  tell  what  this  man  is,  to  give  him  a 
name,  and  to  tell  where  he  is. 

Second,  the  children.  Lead  the  class  to  note  the  num- 
ber of  children,  to  give  them  names  and  to  tell  what  they 
arc  doing. 

Third,  the  season.  The  pupils  should  be  led  to  tell  that 
it  is  autumn  and  how  tliey  know  that  it  is. 

3.  The  imafjinary  part.  Ask  such  questions  as,  "Last 
night  what  did  Mr.  Smith  say  to  his  boys?  (The  chil- 
dren's answers  will  direct  the  next  questions.)  Now  what 
are   they  doing?" 


From  the  iiaiDtiuK  by  Loi'ycft 

YOIING  FOLK  AT  THE  CANAL 
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(a)  The  Children's  Story.  If  this  preparatory  work  has 
been  well  done,  the  children  should  be  able  to  tell  a  story 
something  like  the  following: 

This  man  is  a  farmer.  His  name  is  Mr.  Smith.  He  is  seated  on 
A  large  load  of  pumpkins. 

Mr.  Smith  has  three  children.  Their  names  are  Prank,  James  and 
Ndl.  They  are  helping  their  father.  Frank  is  opening  the  gate. 
James  and  Nell  are  loading  a  small  wagofi. 

It  must  be  the  fall  of  the  year  because  pumpkins  ripen  and  are 
gathered  in  the  fall. 

Last  night  Mr.  Smith  said  to  his  boys,  "The  nights  are  getting 
oold.  We  must  look  out  for  our  pumpkins.  Some  of  them  must  be 
kMided  in  a  big  wagon  and  carried  to  town  to  sell.  The  others  will  have 
to  be  stored  away  in  the  cellar,  for  wc  want  pumpkin  pies  this  winter." 

Now  the  wagon  is  full  and  they  arc  ready  to  start  for  town.  Frank 
will  go  with  his  father.  James  and  Nell  will  take  their  load  home  and 
pot  the  pumpkins  in  the  cellar.  After  dinner  the  rest  of  the  pumpkins 
will  be  gathered  and  stored  away  for  winter  tise. 

Many  of  the  halftones  and  color  plates  in  these  volumes 
are  excellent  for  picture  story  work.  We  especially  recom- 
mend the  following:  Can't  You  Talk,  Feeding  Her  Birds, 
Young  Folks  at  the  Canal,  A  Helping  Hand,  and  Shoeing 
ike  Bay  Mare  as  suitable  for  the  first  three  grades.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  we  suggest  The  Pet  Bird,  Meyer  Von 
Bremen;  At  the  Watering  Trough,  Bouveret;  Feeding  the 
Hens,  Millet;  The  Blacksmith  Shop,  Fere. 

THE    STORY   AND    POEM 

12.  Blofiei.  In  considering  stories  as  material  for  lan- 
guage lessons  the  purpose  is  both  thought  and  expression. 
While  this  literature  should  be  suggested  by  the  nature 
work  and  picture  study  already  presented,  it  should  furnish 
the  child  with  new  material  for  and  ideal  forms  of  expres- 
sion. Since  through  these  literary  selections  the  children 
are  to  gain  new  thoughts  which  are  to  become  their  own, 
these  thoughts  should  be  such  as  are  worth  the  getting. 
The  stories  and  poems  selected  should  therefore  be  of  such 
character  as  will  both  add  to  the  children's  store  of  know- 
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lesson,  and  what  preparation  is  necessary  to  lead  up  to  the 
story  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  it  accomplish  its  purpose. 

A   True  Story  of  a  Newfoundland  Dog 

(i)  This  story  was  suggested  by  Landseer's  picture 
Saved,  which  was  used  in  connection  with  the  nature  lessons 
on  the  dog.  During  these  lessons,  the  children  studied 
pictures  of  different  dogs,  watch  dogs,  Eskimo  dogs,  St. 
Bernards,  shepherds  and  Newfoundlands.  Without  such  a 
preparation  a  story  of  this  sort  should  not  be  attempted. 

(a)  New  words  and  ideas.  In  free  conversation  with 
the  children,  the  teacher  uses  the  words  England,  grocer, 
trampled,  seized,  unharmed  and  any  others  that  may  be 
new  to  the  children.  As,  **  Where  does  your  mother  get 
flour,  sugar,  coffee,  butter,  cheese,  etc.?'*  **What  do  you 
call  the  man  who  has  a  grocery  store?*'  (The  groceryman, 
or  better,  the  grocer.)  "Mr.  Smith,  who  owns  our  large 
grocery  store,  came  here  from  England.  His  boy  sweeps 
the  floor.  Last  evening  some  crackers  had  fallen  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  counter.  They  had  been  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  many  who  came  to  the  store.'*  See  if 
the  children  know  what  is  meant  by  trampled  as  (crushed, 
broken  to  pieces).  Let  other  new  words  as  unharmed, 
roadside,  seized  and  dashed,  be  used  in  a  similar  manner, 
making  the  conversation  work  very  simple.  Then  when  the 
above  words  are  used  in  the  story  to  be  presented  for 
reproduction  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  break  the  thread 
of  the  story,  by  stopping  to  make  explanations,  and  the 
children  will  get  the  full  meaning  the  first  time  the  story 
is  told. 

(3)  Purpose.  '*Your  picture  story.  Saved,  made  me 
think  of  a  true  story  —  possibly  when  I  have  told  you  the 
story  you  will  know  why."  The  purpose  presented  in  this 
manner  will  lead  the  children  to  note  the  two  main  parts 
of  the  story,  namely,  that  a  little  child  was  saved,  and  a 
large  Newfoundland  dog  was  the  hero. 


(4)  The  story.  A  grocer  lived  in  England.  He  owned  a 
large  Newfoundland  dog.  One  day  when  his  dog  was  lying 
half  asleep  on  his  master's  doorstep,  he  was  awakened  by 
the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs.  Looking  up,  he  saw  a  team 
coming  down  the  hill,  drawing  a  hea\'y  load.  Just  as  it 
dashed  by  in  front  of  the  house,  a  Httlc  child  ran  into  the 
street  and  fell  in  front  of  the  horses.  In  another  moment 
he  would  have  been  trampled  under  their  feet.  But  this 
large  Newfoundland  dog  saw  him,  ran  to  him,  seized  him 
in  his  mouth  and  placed  him  by  the  roadside,  unharmed. 

At  the  close  of  the  story,  the  children  will  report  that  in 
both  stories  there  was  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  a  little 
child  was  saved. 

(s)  Questions.  "In  your  story  you  did  not  know  who 
owned  the  Newfoundland  dog,  but  in  my  story  you  know." 
(The  grocer.)  "You  do  not  know  where  your  dog  had  been 
btit  you  know  where  this  dog  lay  and  how  he  looked." 
(He  lay  half  asleep  on  his  master's  doorstep.)  "You  know 
what  awakened  each  of  these  dogs.  What  awakened  the 
grocer's  dog?"  (He  was  awakened  by  the  clattering  of 
horses'  hoofs.)  "And  looking  up,  what  did  he  see?" 
(Looking  up,  he  saw  a  team  drawing  a  heavy  load.)  Sim- 
ilar questions  should  be  arranged  to  lead  to  the  complete 
reproduction  of  the  story. 

This  story  ma\'  be  easily  dramatized.  Such  exercises 
will  not  only  add  interest  but  will  assist  greatly  in  ac- 
quainting the  children  with  the  story. 

After  the  above  study,  the  children  should  be  able  to 
repeat  the  story  with  but  little,  if  any,  help. 

The  Story  of  Clytie 

(i)  Place  and  Purpose.  This  story  may  be  used  in  first, 
second  or  third  grade.  Here  a  large  number  of  new  ideas 
are  introduced.  If  possible  the  children  should  see  some 
pretty  sliclk,  sea-moss,  turtles,  coral,  pink  star  fish,  green 
\vatcr-|)hints   and    other    water-folk.      If    these    cannot    be 
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procured,  possibly  from  some  museum,  then  picttires  may  be 
shown. 

This  story  may  be  told  to  see  if  the  children  can  find 
out  how  the  sunflower  got  its  name,  or  why  the  sunflower 
looks  so  much  like  the  sun. 

(a)  The  Story: 

A  long,  long  time  ago  there  lived  a  beautiful  fairy  named  Clytie. 
She  had  pretty  brown  eyes  and  bright  golden  hair.  Her  dress  was  made 
oC  woit,  lacy,  green  moss.  Her  home  was  in  a  cave  down  deep  in  the  sea. 
It  was  A  beautiful  home  with  walls  of  gold  and  crystal,  with  floors  of 
pretty  shells,  and  with  seats  of  soft,  green  moss.  In  the  gardens  about 
it,  grew  wonderful  green  water-plants  and  bright  coral.  In  the  water 
around  the  cave,  lived  the  fish  and  turtles,  the  pink  star  fish  and  many 
other  water-folk. 

Every  day  Clytie  drove  through  the  water  in  a  pink  sea  shell  boat 
drawn  by  two  strong  turtles.  But  she  had  never  been  to  the  top  of  the 
One  day  they  carried  her  up  out  of  the  water  until  the  pink 

shell  boat  rested  on  the  shore.  Just  as  Clytie  stepped  out  upon  the 
land,  the  chariot  of  the  sim  appeared  in  the  east.  In  the  chariot  was 
the  great  Sun  King  starting  on  his  daily  journey  across  the  skies.  He 
imaled  and  the  world  seemed  full  of  light.  The  birds  began  to  sing  and 
the  flowers  opened  their  eyes;  the  grass  began  to  grow  and  the  fruit 
to  ripen.  The  great  Sun  King  seemed  to  smile  upon  Clytie,  and  she 
had  never  been  so  happy  before.  She  stood  and  watched  the  golden 
chariot  until  it  had  passed  out  of  sight  in  the  west  and  then  as  the 
world  grew  dark  she  told  her  turtles  to  take  her  back  home  to  the  cave, 
deep  down  in  the  sea.  But  it  no  longer  seemed  a  beautiful  home  to 
her.  She  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  great  Sun  King  and  his 
^orious  smile.  She  could  only  long  to  be  up  in  the  world  of  light  where 
he  was.  So,  the  next  morning  she  rode  again  to  the  sea  shore  to  watch 
for  him.  He  came,  as  he  always  did,  and  she  spent  another  happy 
day  watching  him. 

For  nine  days  she  came  and  watched,  and  loved  him  more  and 
more.  She  hoped  that  he  would  stop  and  take  her  with  him  in  his 
chariot,  but  he  did  not  even  know  she  was  there.  She  must  have 
grown  to  look  more  like  him  every  day  because  at  last  a  strange  thing 
happened.  Her  little  feet  became  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  —  they 
had  changed  to  little  roots.  Her  soft,  green  moss  dress  changed  to 
laife,  green  leaves.  Her  hair,  yellow  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  now 
made  the  leaflets  of  the  flower  around  her  great  brown  eyes  in  the 
center.  She  was  glad,  for  now  she  could  watch  the  great  Sun  King 
every  day  and  be  warmed  by  his  smile.  He  saw  the  beautiful  flower 
with  the  bright  yellow  crown  and  told  the  winds  to  take  it  to  many 
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lauds.     He  said  it  would  make  everybody  glad  to  look  upon  so  bright 

Some  people  think  that  this  is  why  Clytie's  name  was  changed  to 
Strnflower,  and  that  she  looks  like  the  sun  because  she  kept  looking  at 
him  and  thinking  about  him. 

(3)  Plan  for  Study.  This  is  a  story  that  divides 
easily  into  parts  or  parap^aphs.  After  hearing  the  story 
well  told,  the  children  may  be  led  to  suggest  the  parts  in 
answer  to  such  questions  as,  "What  part  of  the  story  did 
you  like  best?"  "Which  is  the  prettiest  part  of  the  story?" 
"What  was  the  sad  part  in  the  story?"  These  questions 
give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  talk  freely  concerning 
the  subject  matter.  Then,  "What  is  the  first  part  of  the 
story?"  or,  "When  you  tell  the  story,  what  part  are  you 
going  to  tell  us  first?"  "What  next?"  etc.,  thus  leading 
them  to  make  an  outline  similar  to  the  following: 

1.  The  little  water  fairy  and  her  home. 

2.  Her  visit  to  the  shore. 

3.  Her  return  to  the  cave  and  her  loneliness.  "^^" 

4.  Her  repeated  visits. 

5.  The  change  to  the  sunflower. 

Now  the  teacher's  questions  may  be  arranged  under 
these  heads,  and  presented  in  such  a  manner  that  one  child 
may  tell  the  first  part,  another  the  next,  and  so  on  through- 
out the  story. 

Illustrative  questions  for  the  first  paragraph:  "When 
did  the  little  water  fairy,  Clytie,  live?"  "What  color  were 
her  eyes  and  her  hair?"  "Of  what  was  her  dress  made?" 
{Combine  the  three,  teUing  how  Clytie  looked.)  "What  was 
her  home  and  where  was  it?"  "Of  what  were  the  walls, 
floors  and  seats  made?"  "What  grew  in  the  gardens  about 
her  house?"     "What  lived  in  the  water  near  this  cave?" 

If  this  story  should  be  used  in  the  third  grade,  the 
children  may  write  it  in  parts  or  as  a  whole  after  they  are 
able  to  reproduce  it  orally.  The  first  paragraph  may 
be  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  as  the  children 
dictate.    Margins,  indentations,  capitals,  punctuation,  spel'ing. 
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and  any  other  points  that  would  be  classed  under  mechan- 
ics should  receive  careful  attention. 

For  seat  work  in  third  grade,  the  children  may  copy 
this  and  try  to  write  another  paragraph  —  the  next  one,  or, 
any  paragraph  they  choose,  if  there  is  not  time  for  the  com- 
plete story. 

(c)  Other  Phases  of  Oral  Reproduction.  After  the 
class  has  become  used  to  short  reproduction,  it  will  be  well 
to  select  longer  stories  and  to  call  upon  different  children 
to  reproduce  the  various  parts  or  sections  of  the  story. 
Pot  instance,  in  the  story  of  The  Three  Bears,  which  is  a 
prime  favorite,  call  upon  one  child  to  tell  how  the  bears 
chanced  to  go  for  a  walk;  another,  of  the  coming  of  Golden 
Locks  and  her  experience  with  the  porridge;  another,  of  her 
experience  with  the  chairs;  another,  of  the  bedroom  episode 
and  three  others  of  the  incidents  after  the  bears  return. 
This  may  be  preceded  or  followed  by  an  impromptu  drama- 
tization in  which  action  takes  the  place  of  explanation, 
and  the  conversation  is  more  or  less  original.  The  dramatic 
effort  is  a  great  stimulus  to  constructive  imagination  and  to 
language  effort. 

(d)  Stories  for  Each  Grade.  Before  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  children  will  easily  reproduce  such  stories  as 
The  Little  Red  Hen,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  Chicken- 
Lichen,  Cinderella,  The  Three  Bears  and  Puss  in  Boots, 

The  Three  Bears,  Chicken-Licken,  The  Old  Woman  and 
Her  Pig  and  some  others  will  be  told  daily  in  the  last  term 
of  the  first  year,  if  the  children  are  from  American  homes, 
where  they  hear  and  speak  the  English  language  only. 
The  amount  of  repetition  in  these  makes  them  easy  to 
memorize,  and  when  children  deviate  from  the  exact 
language  it  often  adds  a  piquant  flavor  to  the  original  tale. 
Such  stories  also  furnish  material  for  delightful  reading 
lessons  for  the  first  grade. 

Such  fables  as  The  Fox  and  the  Grapes,  The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse,  The  Wind  and  the  Sun,  The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher, 
and  such  stories  as  How  Patty  Gave  Thanks,  The  Morning- 
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Glory  Seed,  The  Little  Fir  Tree,  The  Five  Peas  in  One  Pwt, 
Legend  of  the  Cowslip,  The  Three  Axes,  The  Ant  and  thf 
Grasshoppers,  Bell  the  Cat,  The  Monkey  and  the  Cat's  Paw, 
The  Dog  and  His  Shadow,  The  Soldier  and  the  Horse,  and 
such  myths  and  legends  as  Clytie,  The  Diamond  Dipper, 
Phaeton  and  the  Cliariot  of  [he  Sun,  The  Rainbow  Queen, 
The  Pot  of  Gold,  Narcissus;  such  fairy  stories  with  ethical 
meanings  as  The  Anxious  Leaf  {H.  W.  Beecher);  The  Line  of 
Light  (Elizabeth  Harrison);  stories  telling  nature  truths  as, 
The  Sleeping  Apple,  The  Thrifty  Squirrels,  The  Bramble 
Bush  and  the  Lamb,  and  true  stories,  such  as  Stories  of 
Great  Men  and  of  events  of  historical  periods;  of  homelife,  of 
primitive  people  and  of  animals  —  are  easy  for  primary 
children   to  reproduce  orally. 

(e)  Historical  Stories,  Biographies  and  Journbys. 
For  pupils  of  the  third  grade  a  very  interesting  and  val- 
uable line  of  oral  language  teaching  may  be  based  upon 
interesting  stories  from  historj',  especially  stories  of  Colonial 
children,  children  of  Japan,  of  China,  and  Indian  children. 
Stories  of  the  Childhood  of  Famous  Men  (Lincoln,  for 
example)  may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  Journeys  may  be 
taken  to  see  places  and  products  in  which  children  take 
interest.  A  study  may  be  made  of  Christmas  as  celebrated 
in  other  lands.  In  all  such  exercises,  adhere  to  facts,  and 
as  in  the  story  previously  presented,  the  children  should 
talk  from  outlines  following  a  consecutive  order.  These 
outlines  may  first  be  furnished  by  the  teacher,  with  more  or 
less  help  from  the  pupils  according  to  their  ability.  Later, 
they  should  make  and  follow  outlines  in  both  oral  and 
written  exercises.  Than  this  there  is  no  more  effective 
aid  to  consecutive  thinking  and  expression.  (See  Vol.  Ill, 
Chapters  on  Geography  and  History.) 

(f)  Summary.  The  above  are  but  suggestive  types  of 
the  work  to  be  done.  The  amount  must  depend  upon  the 
time  allowed  for  specific  language  work,  the  natural  ability 
of  the  children  and  the  kind  of  training  they  receive  outside 
of  school. 
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The  object  of  such  exercises  is  (i)  to  secure  fluency  in 
the  use  of  familiar  language,  (2)  to  teach  new  words  and 
phrases,  (3)  to  create  a  taste  for  purer  English  than  that 
heard  on  the  street  and  in  the  majority  of  homes,  and  (4) 
to  teach  pupils  to  think  clearly  when  standing  and  to  speak 
easily  and  without  embarrassment. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  work  is  so  great  that  it  should 
be  freely  given  in  the  first  grade  and  continued  through  all 
the  grades. 

IS.  Rhythm  and  Rhyme.  Children  love  both  rhythm  and 
rhyme,  and  imitate  them  from  Mother  Goose  and  other 
jingles.  This  tendency  should  be  encouraged.  The  work  in 
phonics  aids  here;  reading  aloud  to  the  children  poetry  with 
marked  rh3rthm  and  simple  rhyme  is  another  help.  Let  the 
children  clap  or  mark  the  strong  accents  as  they  do  in  the 
music  or  in  the  gymnastic  games.  Let  them  give  words 
that  rhyme.  Such  work  marks  the  beginning  of  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  poetic  forms.  A  first  grade  class 
composed  the  following  poem  with  great  delight,  and  used 
it  in  games. 

The  Fairies 

Fairies  go, 
Skipping  so. 
They  sleep  in  the  day; 
At  night  they  play. 

A  second  grade  class  made  up  three  riddles  in  verse  for 
Arbor  Day.     One  was  as  follows: 

I  am  a  tree  so  very  tall 

That  I  am  called  the  King  of  All. 

My  leaves  turn  scarlet  in  the  fall.     (Oak.) 

(a)  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  the  language  lessons 
based  upon  the  study  of  the  poem  is  as  truly  thought  and 
eitpression  as  when  based  on  the  story.  But  the  thoughts 
are  expressed  in  more  beautiful  forms,  and  such  study 
should  greatly  increase  the  child's  stock  of  effective  and 
beautiful  expressions. 
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(i)  Read  the  poem  thoughtfully,  find  its  real  purpose 
and  a  good  reason  for  using  it  —  also  the  best  way  of  get- 
ting this  purpose  before  the  children. 

(a)  Plan  for  a  review  of  the  nature  work,  picture  study 
or  the  story  that  has  preceded  it,  and  has  suggested  the 
poem. 

(3)  Select  the  new  words  and  phrases,  and  decide  how 
to  mate  the  children  acquainted  with  them. 

(4)  Be  able  to  read  the  poem  well  —  so  as  to  bring  out 
the   full   meaning. 

(5)  Decide  upon  the  main  or  pivotal  questions  that  will 
lead  to  a  reproduction  of  the  simple  story  told  —  and  thus 
provide  for  the  organization  of  the  thoughts  collected. 

(6)  Decide  upon  portions  of  the  poem  for  memory  work, 
and  plans  for  leading  the  children  to  select  these  portions. 

(b)  Teacher's  Preparation.  Unless  the  teacher  is  in 
sjTDpathy  with  the  poem  she  cannot  use  it  successfully  in  a 
language  lesson.  She  should  therefore  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  selection  before  presenting  it  to  the  class. 

(c)  Illustrative  Lessons: 

One,   Two.   Three 

It  was  an  old.  old,  old  lady. 

And  a  boy  that  was  halt-past  three; 
And  the  way  that  they  played  together 

Was  beautiful  to  see. 

She  couldn't  go  running  and  jumping, 

And  the  boy,  no  more  could  he- 
For  he  was  a  thin  little  fellow. 

With  a  thin  little  twisted  knee. 

They  sat  in  the  yellow  sunlight. 

Out  under  the  maple  tree; 
And  the  game  that  they  played  I  '11  tell  you, 

Just  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

It  was  Hide- and -Go- Seek  they  were  playing, 
Though  you'd  never  have  known  it  to  be. 

With  an  old,  old.  old  lady. 

And  a  boy  with  a  twisted  knee. 
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The  boy  would  bend  his  face  down 

On  his  one  little  sound  right  knee, 
And  he'd  guess  where  she  was  hiding, 

In  guesses,  One,  Two,  Three! 

"You  are  in  the  china  closet!" 

He  would  cry  and  haugh  with. glee  — 
It  wasn't  the  china  closet, 

But  he  still  had  Two  and  Three. 

"You  are  in  Papa's  big  bedroom, 

In  the  chest  with  the  queer  old  key!" 

And  she  said:   "You  are  warm  and  warmer, 

But  you're  not  quite  right,"  said  she. 

"It  can't  be  the  little  cupboard 

Where  Mamma's  things  used  to  be. 
So  it  must  be  the  clothes  press.  Gran 'ma!" 
And  he  found  her  with  his  Three. 

Then  she  covered  her  face  with  her  fingers. 
That  were  wrinkled  and  white  and  wee. 

And  she  guessed  where  the  boy  was  hiding. 
With  a  One  and  a  Two  and  a  Three. 

And  they  never  stirred  from  their  places, 

Right  under  the  maple  tree  — 
This  old,  old,  old,  old  lady. 

And  the  boy  with  the  lame  little  knee  — 
This  dear,  dear,  dear  old  lady, 

And  the  boy  who  was  half-past  three. 

(i)  Pupils'  Preparation.  The  children's  work  preparatory 
to  the  study  of  this  poem  may  be  as  follows: 

a.  Problem.  How  can  we  tell  *  that  it  is  fall?  (An 
outdoor  trip  to  brinj?  to  the  schoolroom  some  of  the  signs 
of  fall.) 

i.  Picture  Study.  ''A  Picnic  in  the  Barn,**  by  Cooley. 
(A  simple  description  of  this  picture,  of  the  children  playing  in 
the  loft  of  fresh  hay.) 

(2)  Plan  for  Study  of  Poem.  a.  New  words,  half-past- 
three,  twisted,  yellow  sunlight,  maple  tree,  sound  (meaning 
perfect),  china  closet,  chest,  queer,  clothes  press,  wee. 


h.  Purpose.  Give  the  chFtSf^R'ff^TaSSRtSwr^  fiffrfP 
good  fall  j;ames  —  k^-itics  that  may  be  played  in  the  hayloft 
or  in  the  fjrass  under  the  trees,  and  when  the  game  Hide- 
and-Go-Seek  is  mentioned  let  the  children  in  their  own  way 
describe  it.  The  teacher  may  then  tell  them  that  she  has  a 
new  way  to  play  this  );ame  and  that  she  found  this  new 
way  in  a  little  poem,  One.  T'lco.  Three.  The  children  will  ' 
want  to  huar  the  poem  that  they  may  learn  the  new  way 
to  play  Uide-aiid-Go-Seek. 

r.  Read  the  poem,  Let  the  children  explain  if  they  ■ 
can  this  new  way.  Certain  parts  of  the  poem  and  possibly  •. 
the  whole  poem  may  have  to  be  read  again.  J 

(/.  Parts  or  divisions  of  the  poem,  J 

1.  Who  played  the  game?  1 

2.  Where  did  they  play?  I 
.1.  How  did  they  play? 

('.  Questions,     i.  Who  played  the  game? 

Why  couldn't  the  old  lady  go  running,  jumping  and 
Iflaying?  Why  couldn't  the  little  boy  go  running,  jumping 
and   ])laying? 

3.  Where  did  they  play? 

In  wh;it  kind  of  sunlight?     Under  what  kind  of  trce.s? 

,i.    Ihnv  did  they  play? 

What  wuukl  the  boy  do?  How  did  he  hide  his  eyes? 
Hnw  many  guesses  did  he  haver  What  was  his  first  guess? 
Whal  was  his  second  guess?  \Vliat  did  Grandma  say  when 
he  made  this  guess?  Then  what  did  he  think  to  himself 
before  making  ihe  third  guess?  What  was  his  third  guess? 
How  did  drandma  hide  her  eyes?  But  what  was  the 
sirangi'  thing  abmn  this  game?  (The  players  never  stirred 
from  tlirir  plin-es  riglit  under  the  maple  tree.) 
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played  she  was  hiding.  His  first  guess  was,  "You  are  in 
the  china  closet."  That  was  not  right,  but  he  still  had 
two  more  guesses.  His  second  guess  was,  ''You  are  in 
Papa's  big  bedroom  in  the  chest  with  the  queer  key.*' 
Then  the  Grandma  said,  **You  are  warm  and  warmer,  but 
you  are  hot  quite  right.*'  Before  making  the  third  guess 
he  thought  to  himself,  **It  can't  be  the  little  cupboard 
where  Mamma's  things  used  to  be  —  it  must  be  the  clothes 
press,  Grandma,"  and  he  found  her  with  his  three. 

Then  the  Grandma  covered  her  face  with  her  wee,  white, 
wrinkled  fingers  and  guessed  where  the  little  boy  was  hid- 
ing. The  strange  thing  about  this  game  was  that  the  players 
never  stirred  from  their  places  right  under  the  maple  tree. 

The  Signs  of  the  Seasons 
(For  Third  Grade) 

What  does  it  mean  when  the  bluebird  flics 

Over  the  hills,  singing  sweet  and  clear? 
When  violets  peep  through  blades  of  grass? 

These  are  the  signs  that  spring  is  here. 

What  docs  it  mean  when  berries  are  ripe? 

When  butterflies  flit,  and  honeybees  hum? 
When  cattle  stand  under  the  shady  tree? 

These  are  the  signs  that  stunmer  has  come. 

What  does  it  mean  when  crickets  chirp? 

And  away  to  the  southland  the  wild  geese  steer? 
When  apples  are  falling  and  nuts  arc  brown? 

These  arc  the  signs  that  autumn  is  here. 

What  does  it  mean  when  the  days  are  short? 

When  the  leaves  arc  gone  and  the  brooks  arc  dumb? 
When  the  fields  are  white  with  drifting  snows? 

These  are  the  signs  that  winter  has  come. 

The  old  stars  set  and  the  new  ones  rise, 

And  the  skies  that  were  stormy  grow  bright  and  clear; 
And  so  the  beautiful,  wonderful  signs 

Go  round  and  round  with  the  changing  year. 

—  M.  E.  N.  Hathaway. 


(i)   i'lan.     The    plan    for   studying" 
divided  in  five  imrtw. 

a.  Purpose  and  jj  re  pa  ration.      (Closely  related.) 

b.  RcadiiiK  the  iioem  —  to  enable  the  children  to  find 
the  answer  to  their  aim  or  problem. 

<"■  Study  uf  the  poem, 

d.  OrKanizatkm  and  reproduction  of  thoughts. 

c.  Memnrizing  of  one  of  the  stanzas. 

The  children's  work  preparatory  to  the  study  of  this 
poem  sh(niki  be  {i)  the  outdoor  trip,  to  note  the  changes 
in  the  landscape  that  ha\'e  taken  place  since  last  spring. 
The  children  return  to  the  schoolroom  bringing  many 
things  suggestive  of  the  fall  season — ^  brown  grass,  golden- 
rod,  asters,  milkweed  pods  and  seeds  of  various  kinds. 
Put  to  one  .side  those  that  seem  to  be  especially  representa- 
tive of  thtf  fall,  (i)  Children  name  the  seasons,  and  the 
months  of  each  season;  observe  the  special  changes  that 
have  taken  i)lace  in  the  various  months  of  the  year  and 
KUf^gcst  signs  or  tokens  that  might  well  be  given  to  rep- 
resent the  other  seasons,  as  spring,  summer  and  ^■inter. 
Here  the  teacher  may  remark  that  the  work  thev  have  been 
iloing  suggests  the  poem.  "The  Signs  of  ihe  Seasons"  by 
M.  H.  N.  Hathaway.  The  poem  may  then  be  read  to 
see  if  ilif  chililren  have  .•iclcctcd  the  sajne  signs  that  Hatha- 
way has,  nr  to  see  hinv  his  sit;ns  ditTcr  from  theirs,  or  see  if 
Hkv  lai)  find  out  what  signs  the  poet  gives  for  each  season. 
'I"hi-;  di-iii.'  In  know  should  come  from  the  children. 

Aiu-v  llu-  ri'Lidiii'.;  nf  ihc  ]incm,  the  signs  as  given  will 
|.iTil>,iM>-  ]k'  hriilly  sl;ili<l  — in  fair  sentences  —  that  wilt 
I"-  S(:iHrrr(!  um]  |in.ifly  arr,'in^;cil,  sn  tliat  the  second  or 
ihinl    n-,iiIinL:    nf    tin-    ■■i:ni/.:is    will    he    retjuircd    before    the 
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**  butterflies  flit,"  "away  to 'the  southland,  the  wild  geese 
steer."  See  if  someone  can  picture  this.  **The  brooks  are 
dumb."     When  are  they  dumb? 

The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  supplement  the 
thoughts  in  the  poem,  by  giving  signs  that  seem  just  as 
good  and  yet  are  omitted  by  the  author,  as  —  Swelling 
buds,  green  grass,  dog  tooth  violets,  and  frogs  croaking 
are  other  signs  of  spring.  Heat  and  dust  are  signs  of 
summer.  Bright  colored  leaves,  the  goldenrod  and  sun- 
flower are*  signs  of  autumn. 

By  such  study  the  teacher  should  cultivate  in  the  children 
the  power  to  fill  out  the  author's  pictures. 

Attention  may  be  given  to  the  rhythmic  words  in  the 
different  stanzas,  as  * 'clear"  and  **here";  "dumb"  and 
"come";  "clear"  and  "year."  Lead  the  children  to  see 
that  their  signs  are  good  but  not  expresse4  in  the  poet's 
language.  I-ret  them  have  the  opportunity  to  try  to  put 
their  signs  into  verse. 

Through  such  study  the  children  will  in  an  interesting 
manner  become  familiar  with  the  subject  matter.  They 
will  get  new  ideas,  clearer  conceptions  of  old  ideas,  new 
forms  of  expression,  and  add  a  large  stock  of  new  words 
to  their  vocabulary. 

The  children  are  now  ready  to  arrange  the  thoughts 
they  have  gathered  from  the  poem  so  that  they  may  be 
told,  and  they  will  finally  work  out  the  following  plan 
or  outline  which  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 

(i)  Niunber  and  names  of  the  seasons.    (4)  Autumn 

(2)  Spring  (5)  Winter 

(3)  Summer  (6)  The  Year 
The  children  will  readily  agree  upon  the  first  statement. 

(There  are  four  seasons  in  the  year— spring,  summer, 
autumn  and  winter.)  Ikit  with  the  other  parts  there  will  be 
a  discussion  as  to  the  best  way  to  arrange  their  thoughts, 
as,  "When  the  bluebird  flies  over  the  hills  and  begins  to  sing, 
and  when  the  violets  peep  through  the  grass,  we  know  that 
spring   is   here.     For   these   are  the  signs  of  spring."     Or, 
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"The  signs  of  spring  are  the  bluebird  flying  over  I 
hills,  and  violets  peeping  through  the  grass."  Or,  "Bluebirds 
flying  over  the  hills  and  violets  peeping  through  the  grass 
are  signs  of  spring,"  If  the  three  forms  are  suggested  by 
the  class  they  may  select  the  arrangement  they  like  best  to 
be  used  throughout  the  other  parts.  If  one  of  these  forms 
is  omitted,  the  teacher  may  suggest  the  other  that  might 
be  used  and  then  let  the  children  select. 

In  the  above  work  the  children  may  be  encouraged  to 
use  the  new  and  poetical  expressions.  Poor  En^ish  should 
be  corrected  by  the  teacher's  saying  the  correct  form  just 
after  the  incorrect. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  children  may  select  the 
stanza  they  like  best,  and  the  one  liked  best  by  the  majority 
of  the  class  should  be  committed.  All  should  be  able  to 
give  it  at  the  close  of  the  recitation.  Suppose  the  fourth 
stanza  is  chosen.  The  teacher  may  write  this  on  the 
blackboard  and  after  the  following  suggestions  and  helps, 
let  them  commit  the  stanza  as  quickly  as  possible.  "How 
many  signs  are  given  in  the  fourth  stanza?"  (Pour.) 
"How  many  in  the  first  line?"  (One.)  The  teacher  may 
write  the  signs  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  given  by  the 
children,  as,  "days  grow  short,"  "leaves  are  gone,"  "brooks 
are  dumb,"  "fields  white  with  drifting  snow."  Note  the 
rhyming  words  in  the  second  and  fourth  lines,  "dumb"  and 
"come,"  The  stanza  should  be  committed  in  two  or  three 
minutes. 

For  the  next  recitation  the  children  should  be  able  to 
write  this  stanza  from  memory,  giving  attention  to  capitals, 
arrangement  of  lines  and  marks  of  punctuation  and  spelling. 

14.  Stadj.  By  the  use  of  such  a  plan  as  the  one  first 
presented,  the  children,  through  the  guidance  of  the  teacher, 
are  learning  how  to  study.  They  will  in  time  be  able  to 
take  the  initiative  necessary  for  independent  study,  and  will 
soon  come  to  look  upon  the  study  period  as  a  thinking  period. 

The  following  factors  of  study  had  a  place  in  the  above 
lesson. 
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(i)  Finding  a  specific  aim.  This  the  children  were  to 
find  and  state  for  themselves  —  to  see  what  signs  of  the 
season  the  writer  selects,  or  to  see  if  the  signs  selected  by 
the  author  were  the  same  as  theirs. 

(2)  Supplementary  thought.  The  children  were  given 
opportunity  to  select  signs  that  might  have  been  used. 

(3)  Organization  of  facts  collected,  or  of  grouping  ideas. 
This  factor  had  its  place  when  the  children  were  making 
preparation  for  a  reproduction  of  the  thoughts  in  the  poem 
—  selecting  the  best  arrangement  of  the  sentences. 

(4)  Comparing  statements  and  judging  of  their  worth. 

(5)  Memorizing. 

18.  Undentanding  Words.  Be  sure  that  all  words  used  are 
understood  by  the  pupils.  As  a  rule  teachers  are  not 
sufficiently  careful  when  teaching  the  words  of  literary 
selections,  songs  and  poems.  One  child  referred  to  "memory 
gems"  as  **memory  jams.*'  Another  child  sang  **Four 
hundred  pussies  waiting  near,"  for,  **For  hungry  puss  is 
waiting  near,"  and  when  corrected  by  his  mother  refused 
to  change,  insisting  that  his  teacher  taught  the  song  as  he 
sang  it.  A  boy  changed  the  familiar  proverb,  **Wine  is  a 
mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,"  into,  **God  is  a  mocker 
and  strong  drink  is  ragtime,"  and  declared  that  was  what 
he  had  been  taught.  These  are  but  a  few  of  many  illus- 
trations that  show  the  importance  of  securing,  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  a  clear  understanding  of  both  the  words  and 
the  meaning  of  whatever  they  are  required  to  memorize. 

16.  Menwriring  Selections.  To  store  the  memory  of  the 
pupils  with  brief  extracts  from  choice  literature  is  one  of 
the  highest  services  that  the  teacher  renders,  since  these 
gems  help  to  form  a  taste  for  pure  literature  and  impart 
valuable  lessons  in  right  feeling,  right  thinking  and  right 
conduct  —  lessons  which  will  remain  with  the  learner  long 
after  his  school  days  are  ended. 

The  selections  for  primary  grades  may  be  in  verse  or 
prose,  but  they  should  always  be  brief  and  chosen  for 
beauty  of  language  as  well  as  for  their  ethical  value.    To 

V«L  1.  Sit.  33 
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teach  the  name  of  the  author  in  connection  with  the  selec- 
tion is  to  assist  the  pupil  later  in  his  study  of  literature. 
These  selections  are  of  practical  value  in  enriching  the 
vocabulary  and  widening  the  field  of  conversation.  A 
teacher  in  these  days  need  not  be  troubled  to  find  suitable 
quotations  for  any  grade.  For  example,  the  best  series  of 
school  readers  abound  in  them  and  many  compilations  are 
to  be  found.  The  Psalms  and  Proverbs  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contain  some  of  the  most  valuable  thoughts  for  school 
use  to  be  found  in  any  literature,  and  have  an  additional 
advantage  of  being  clothed  in  simple  language,  full  of 
dignity  and  impressiveness. 

The  work  with  quotations  should  be  extended  in  all 
grades  to  include  the  memorizing  of  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate poems.  For  use  in  the  primary  rooms  the  poems 
should  be  musical  and  present  pictures  in  figures  of  speech 
easy  to  comprehend.  The  prevailing  sentiment  should  vary, 
being  sometimes  tenderly  affectionate,  sometimes  in  parts 
grave  almost  to  sadness,  but  often  playful  and  joyous  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  poems'  should  be  suited 
to  the  season  or  the  occasion,  often  rxmnding  out  seme 
special  lesson. 

Primary  children  will  be  interested  in  such  poems  as,  . 
One.  Two.  Three.  H.  C.  Bunner;  The  Hay  Loft,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson;  September,  and  October,  H.  H .  Jackson; 
How  the  Leaves  Come  Down,  Susan  Cooledge;  The 
Mountain  and  the  Squirrel,  Emerson;  Selections  from  Hia- 
watha, Longfellow;  The  Sun's  Travel,  Stevenson;  A  New 
Moon,  Mrs.  Follen;  Twinkle,  Twinkle.  Little  Star,  Isaac 
Watts;  Snow  Flakes,  Longfellow;  Great,  Wide,  Beautiful. 
Wonderful  World.  L.  B.  Westwood;  Spring,  Celia  Thaxter; 
The  Water  Bloom,  Celia  Thaxter;  Seven  Times  One,  Jean 
Ingelow;  Bird's  Trades,  and  the  Cloud  Carriage. 

IT.  Oral  Con^iOBltioti  of  Flays  or  DramatiBatiotL  The 
youngest  children  in  school  should  be  given  opportunities 
for  early  dramatic  composition.  The  interest  in  playing 
the  thing  is  so    great    that    the    teacher    may    turn    it    to 
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account  in  causing  the  children  to  compose  orally  a  little 
drama  to  be  played.  For  instance,  after  the  teacher  has 
told  the  story  of  The  Wind  and  the  Sun,  the  children  in 
planning  the  play  should  (i)  be  led  to  talk  freely  of  the' 
characters  or  parts;  (2)  to  name  just  what  and  whom  they 
need  in  order  that  they  may  play  the  story;  (3)  to  decide 
who  in  the  class  can  play  these  parts  and  what  can  be  used 
to  represent  the  objects  needed;  (4)  where  each  object  is  to 
be  placed;  (5)  what  each  character  is  to  do  and  what  it 
should  say;  (6)  who  speaks  first,  etc. 

When  the  parts  have  been  chosen,  then  leave  the  little 
actors  free  to  carry  out  their  own  ideas  in  working  out  the 
spirit  of  the  story.  The  utmost  simplicity  should  be  ad- 
hered to,  but  nevertheless  the  words  of  the  little  drama 
should  be  contributed  by  the  players  themselves.  Their 
language  will  be  in  harmony  with  their  own  ideas,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  they  will  repeat  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  story.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
children  will  imitate  the  teacher's  words  and  use  exact 
phrases  found  in  the  story  —  and  this  is  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged for  it  also  is  desirable  training. 

(a)  Illustrative  Lessons: 

The  Wind  and  the  Sun 

One  day  the  wind  and  the  sun  had  a  quarrel.  The  wind  thought 
he  was  stronger  than  the  sun.  The  sun  thought  he  was  stronger  than 
the  wind.  Soon  they  saw  a  traveler  coming  down  the  road  and  they 
■greed  that  the  one  who  could  make  the  traveler  take  off  his  coat 
would  be  the  stronger. 

The  sun  gave  the  wind  the  first  chance  —  and  he  went  behind  a 
cloud.  The  wind  blew  and  blew  but  the  traveler  only  pulled  his  coat 
the  closer  around  him.  The  wind  blew  again.  This  time  he  blew  a  furi- 
ous blast  and  the  poor  travcltT  was  nearly  blown  oflf  his  feet.  The 
more  the  wind  blew  the  closer  the  traveler  drew  his  coat  about  him. 

At  last  the  wind  gave  uj). 

Then  the  sun  came  out  from  behind  the  tlou<l.  He  sent  down  his 
wannest  rays.  The  traveler  unbuttoned  his  coat.  The  sun  shone  on. 
The  traveler  threw  <)i)en  his  coat.  The  sun  kept  shining  and  at  last 
the  traveler  could  stand  it  no  longcT.  He  t(K)k  off  his  coat  and  carried 
it  00  his  arm.    Then  the  wind  agreed  that  the  sun  was  stronger.    The 
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SUM  ■:aii|,  "  \Vj,  I  :im  not.  stronger  than  you.  Voj  can  do  some  things 
tliiit  I  i^mtiol  liri  and  I  ca.u  do  some  things  that  you  cannot  do.  We 
arc  cai)i  .strong  in  our  own  way." 

([)  Pupils'  Preparalion.  The  children's  early  composi- 
tion and  dramatization  as  given  by  a  class  of  first  grade 
children. 

(I-  What  a!id  who  are  needed  in  order  that  the  .story 
may  be  played.  (The  sun,  the  wind,  the  road  and  the 
traveler.) 

I).   Who    in    the    class    could    play    (i)    the   sun,    (3)    the  I 
wind.  (3)  tlie  traveler?  | 

Where  shall  we  have  the  road? 

The  children  select  Grace  to  be  the  sun.  (Grace  stands 
on  a  lar;;c  chair,  stretches  arms  forward  to  represent  the 
heams.)  Marshall  is  to  be  the  wind  (stands  on  a  lower 
chair  and  pulTs  out  his  checks  as  he  blows  to  represent 
the  furious  bUtst),  Alfred  is  the  traveler.  (Starts  slowly 
down  the  road.) 

(2I  The  Dramatizalinn. 

Wind:  "Don't  you  wish  you  were  as  strong  as  I  am, 
Mr.    Sun-" 

,S'/()(.-   "I  am.     I  am  stronj:;cr  than  you  are." 

U'iiiil:  "Xo,  you're  nut.     I  am  much  stronger  than  you." 

Sun:    "  \o,  sir!     I  am  stronger  than  3'ou." 

Wind:  '"Here  comes  a  traveler  down  the  road.  Now 
lit'.;  SLf  which  is  simnger.  Let's  try  to  make  him  take  off 
hi-i  inal.  If  \iiu  can  make  liim  take  it  off  you  are  stronger 
lli^iti   i.  imt  if  yu  can't  anil  I  can  make  him  take  it  off, 
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Wind:  "Well,  Sun,  I'll  give  up.  I  cannot  make  him 
take  off  his  coat.  Will  you  try  now?  I  do  not  believe 
you  can  make  him  take  it  off  either.** 

Sun:  **I*11  send  down  some  of  my  warmest  sunbeams." 
(Stretches  arms  and  leans  forward.) 

Traveler:  **What  a  queer  day  this  is.  It  is  getting 
warm.  1*11  unbutton  my  coat.  (Walks  on  slowly.)  It's 
too  warm  for  this  coat.  I  shall  have  to  take  it  off." 
(Takes  off  his  coat  and  carries  it  on  his  arm.) 

Wind:  "Well,  you  have  done  what  I  could  not  do,  so 
I  suppose  you  are  stronger  than  I  am.'* 

Sun:  **No,  I  am  not.  You  can  do  things  that  I  cannot 
do,  but  I  can  do  some  things  that  you  can't  do.  We  are 
each  strong  in  our  own  way." 

(3)  Other  Selections,  A  number  of  other  stories  may  be 
used  in  a  similar  manner  as,  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff,  The 
Little  Red  Hen,  Chicken-Licken,  The  Three  Bears,  The  Wood- 
man  and  His  Ax,  Sleeping  Beauty,  Gingerbread  Boy,  Ant 
and  the  Grasshopper,  The  Thrifty  Squirrels  and  The  True 
Story  of  a  Newfoundland  Dog,  (See  also  Chapter  VI,  Sub- 
head Dramatization.) 

18.  Mechanics.  How  to  subordinate  the  mechanics  to  the 
thought  is  the  teacher's  problem  in  connection  with  the 
presentation  of  every  subject.  How  to  interest  the  cliildren 
in  the  thought  found  in  these  conversation  lessons  on 
nature  and  pictures,  in  the  thoughts  found  in  the  stories 
and  poems,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  able  to  call  atten- 
tion to  and  fix,  through  the  use  of  this  interesting  material, 
all  the  mechanics  that  are  usually  outlined  or  a.ssigned  in 
the  course  of  study  to  be  covered  in  the  first  three  years 
require  careful  planning.  But  all  this  can  be  done  and  the 
children  will  be  ready  to  enter  the  fourth  grade  with  a  large 
vocabulary,  a  ready  use  of  good  English,  i)ower  to  gather 
and  organize  material  and  to  give  expression  to  what  they 
know  in  an  interesting  manner.  And  with  this  they  will 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of: 

(a)  Punctuation.    The   simple   marks   of   punctuation 


(b)  Capitals 
a  thought,  whe 
Hnes  in  poetry 
lions,  and  the  w  .rds  I  and  0, 

(c)  Margins 


The  use  of  capitals  at  the  beginning  of 
writing  titles,  or  subjects,  beginning  of 
of   proper   names,   initials   and   abbre\*ia- 


Paragraphs.  Xhe  use  of  margins  - 
and  indentations  for  the  new  parts  or  paragraphs  in  a 
story. 

Cautions,     (i]    It   should  not   be  forgotten  that  all   thS' 
language  forms  1  cgun  in  the  primary  grades  need  lifelong 


practice  in  order 

(2)   It    is   ess- 
thought,  written 
and   the  first  ih' 
children  should  1: 
lal  and  closing  wim  , 
first  writtt'n  work  ana  in 
of  the  story  the  children  have  It 
resented  on  |)ai)cr  by  indentatii: 
new  part. 

19.  Initials  and  Abbreviations. 


istf: 


ull    ■ 


jctly  in  mind, 
ft  thought,  and  every 
or  the  children  to  copy, 
bought,  copied  by  the' 
beginning  with  a  capi- 
largins  are  noted  iu  the' 
n  work;  that  the  parts 
■d  to  tell  orally  are  rep- 
.  the  beginning  of   each 

re  the  third  year  closes 
to  write  initial  letters 
.  They  should  also  be 
abbreviations,  as  those 
ui  the  year  and  for  the 
s  on  these  may  be  given 


:o  iiHe  .simple  forms 
lit"  the  week',  montl 
ry  itnd  state,  Kxert 
of   the   iieriods   for   seat   work.     {See  Phonics, 


Ciuldrcn  arc  always  intensely  interested 
X'ei\iii:.;  IcUers;  hence,  even  during  the 
■it  year  ^tKHCthing  of  letter  writing  maybe 
pleasure    and    ]irufit.     At    this    stage,   they 
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A  tiny  letter  to  Santa  Claus  just  before  Christmas  will 
make  a  pleasing  beginning  in  this  line.  In  this,  the  pupils 
should  carefully  copy  the  forms  for  opening  and  closing 
from  models  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher.  They 
should  also  copy  the  superscription  for  the  envelope.  The 
body  of  the  letter  should  be  original  but  very  brief. 
Usually  this  part  consists  of  but  one  or  two  short  sentences 
in  which  Santa  Claus  is  told  what  present  is  most  desired. 
Invitations,  thank  you's  and  simple  requests  may  follow, 
but  they  should  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  forms  pre- 
scribed by  correct  usage,  and  be  written  with  the  utmost 
care.  Much  greater  interest  will  be  felt  if  correct  note 
paper  can  be  used  and  the  letter  be  sent  through  the  regu- 
lar post-office  or  delivered  by  a  special  messenger. 

In  all  these  efforts,  the  writers  should  be  permitted  to 
ask  how  to  make  any  letter,  how  to  spell  any  word,  or  how 
to  use  any  mark  of  punctuation.  Pride  must  be  called 
in  to  secure  correctness  and  neatness. 

During  the  second  and  third  years,  letters  may  be  a  little 
longer  and  a  little  more  frequent.  From  the  third  grade 
on,  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  decide  upon 
the  number  of  topics  to  appear  in  the  letter,  and  to  keep 
the  paragraph  scheme  in  correspondence  as  in  other  written 
exercises.  **How  many  things  are  you  planning  to  tell 
your  friend?"  *'In  what  order  will  you  arrange  them?" 
**What  will  help  you  to  decide  as  to  the  order?"  are 
questions  that  should  be  repeatedly  asked  when  pupils 
begin  to  write  friendly  and  social  letters. 

A  letter  to  some  friend  or  relative  may  be  written  after 
Christmas  to  tell  of  gifts.  One  may  be  written  after  a 
birthday  or  i)icnic,  telling  how  the  day  was  si)ent.  Boys 
may  write  to  some  chum  and  describe  a  dog  or  some  other 
pet  animal,  a  new  sled,  a  nutting  i)arty,  a  toboggan  slide,  etc. 

A  letter  may  be  written  to  a  child  in  another  part  of 
the  country.  Almost  every  teacher  is  acquainted  with 
some  teacher  living  far  enough  away  to  make  an  inter- 
change of  letters  a  source  of  real  educational  value. 
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Cautions,  (i)  In  the  first  and  second  grades,  learning 
to  write  should  be  given  the  right  of  way,  and  the  chil- 
dren's writing  should  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  little  they 
may  gain  in  written  language  exercises  in  these  grades. 
{See  Penmanship,  Volume  II,  Chapter  VI.) 

{2}  It  is  all-important  that  the  writer  have  something  of 
vivid  interest  to  himself  which  he  may  make  the  cause  of 
his  letter;  therefore,  study  the  children  individually  and 
learn  of  their  tastes  and  their  personal  belongings  before 
assigning  the  topics  for  letters.  The  teacher  should  never 
ask  children  to  write  letters  or  other  exercises  upon  ab- 
stract themes. 

20.  Teaching  Englislt  to  ForeigserB.  There  are  many  chil- 
dren who  enter  our  schools  without  even  a  speakinK 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  These  are  seriously 
handicapped  when  classed  with  pupils  who  have  never  used 
or  heard  any  other  language  than  English. 

With  the  children  of  foreign  parentage,  both  car  and  eyo 
must  have  constant  and  careful  training;  with  the  strictly 
American  children,  the  ear  is  already  trained  and  a  lar^e 
spoken  vocabulary  is  freely  used,  all  of  which  proves  that  8 
double  work  must  be  done  for  the  less  fortunate  pupils 
or  they  will  remain  hopelessly  behind  their  classmates. 

Added  to  the  timidity  that  all  children  feel  upon  enter- 
ing school,  those  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  our 
language  are  rendered  painfully  self-conscious  because  of  the 
awkward  prominence  in  which  they  are  placed.  How  to 
help  such  children  learn  English,  in  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible, is  the  problem  that  confronts  the  teacher.  The  best 
method  to  follow  is  to  help  them,  first,  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  other  members  of  the  class,  since 
children  always  leam  from  children  much  faster  than  from 
adults.  No  notice  of  any  sort  should  be  taken  of  their 
awkwardness.  Not  a  word,  look  or  gesture  should  cause  them 
to  remember  that  they  are  different  from  the  rest  of  the  class. 

(a)  Plan.  All  general  directions  for  the  school  or  for 
the  class  should  be  given  in  English,  but,  for  some  time, 
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interpreted  by  some  pupil  that  has  a  knowledge  of  both 
languages.  If  no  such  pupil  is  at  hand,  resort  to  the  most 
expressive  pantomime  that  can  be  invented.  Teach  the 
names  of  objects,  names  of  actions,  of  qualities  and  prop- 
erties of  objects,  by  presenting  the  name  as  the  object  is 
handled  and  observed,  or  as  the  activity  is  required. 
Number,  drawing,  nature  study,  construction  and  games 
furnish  abundant  objective  material.  Avoid  confusion  by 
proceeding  slowly,  and  by  repeating  the  exercises  frequently, 
with  spirit. 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time  the  interpretations  will  not 
be  necessary,  unless  a  new  pupil  enters  and  a  new  form  of 
instruction  is  introduced. 

The  utmost  kindness  and  tact  will  be  needed  to  win  the 
full  confidence  of  these  little  strangers  and  wear  away  their 
natural  embarrassment.  (The  other  children  should  be 
talked  to  privately  and  their  friendly  cooperation  secured.) 
On  the  playground  their  tendency  will  be  to  withdraw 
from  the  others  and  spend  the  time  talking  together  in 
their  native  language.  This  should  quietly,  tactfully  but 
persistently  be  prevented.  See  that  they  are  drawn  into  all 
the  games  and  induced  to  participate  in  them.  Thus  the 
car  will  get  constant  training,  and  the  interest  and  excite- 
ment of  the  sport  will  lead  them  to  talk  English  with  some 
freedom,  long  before  the  more  formal  indoor  exercises 
bring  this  result.  Songs  arc  valuable  in  the  same  connec- 
tion. 

The  words  that  they  will  most  quickly  Icam  are  the 
school  commands,  nouns  that  can  be  clearly  illustrated  by 
objects,  and  verbs  of  action.  The  latter  may  be  illustrated 
perfectly  by  having  the  action  i)crformcd  each  time  one  of 
these  verbs  is  used.  The  order  should  be  (i)  the  spoken 
word,  (2)  the  action,  (3)  the  written  word.  The  latter 
should  remain  upon  the  board  or  special  chart,  to  impress 
itself  upon  the  eye  fend  become  familiar  to  all  the  class. 

(b)  The  Vocal  Organs.  Other  words  must  be  used  as 
needed,  and  the  law  of  association  will  help  these  children 
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to  become  familiar  with  them.  Frequent  drills  u 
and  sounds  that  are  found  to  be  especially  difficult  should 
he  given  daily  to  the  whole  school,  the  teacher  showing  al! 
the  pupils  just  how  to  manage  the  vocal  organs  in  order  to 
enunciate  properly. 

Suppose  certain  children  say  den  for  then.  All  should 
be  instructed  to  watch  the  teacher  and  do  as  she  does, 
Place  the  tongue  fimity  against  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper 
teeth  and  hold  it  there  while  then  is  sounded.  This  will 
make  it  impossible  to  say  den  and  will  bring  the  correct 
pronunciation.  Similar  instruction  must  be  given  for 
other  troublesome  sounds.  Much  more  drill  in  phonics  is 
needed  than  for  pupils  from  American  homes.  Much  more 
practice  in  speaking  English  is  necessary,  and  all  legitimate 
means  must  be  used  to  secure  the  needed  amount. 

Among  the  first  phrases,  they  .should  learn  such  as  fonn 
the  social  currency  of  polite  society:  please,  if  you  please, 
Ihank  you,  good-bye.  good  morning,  good  night,  how  do  you  do; 
and  to  prevent  the  wrong  use  of  can,  may  I  go,  do,  have.  etc. 

(c)  Kindness  Necessary.  Surround  these  foreign 
children  with  an  atmosphere  that  is  kind,  sympathetic  and 
courteous.  Keep  them  doing  things  in  response  to  English 
requests  and  commands.  Keep  them  speaking  and  reading 
English.  Have  them  build  or  write  the  words  with  the 
others  and  enter  into  all  exercises  that  the  others  have; 
also  provide  special  exercises. 

This  is  the  hardest  language  problem  that  confronts  the 
teacher,  but  it  has  been  successfully  worked  out,  time  and 
again,  by  the  methods  suggested.  Each  teacher  should  be 
able  to  add  various  devices  of  her  own  by  which  the  work 
may  be  hastened.  One  teacher  used  to  send  frequent 
pleasant  greetings  (in  English)  to  the  parents.  Another 
had  each  little  poeifl  memorized  in  school  repeated  at  home. 
Another  induced  the  children  to  play  school  at  home,  to 
show  father  and  mother  what  we  do  at  school. 

(d)  Language  Analysis.  The  teacher  confronted  by 
this  problem  can  do  much  towards  solving  it  by  comparing 
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the  elementary  sounds  in  the  two  languages  and  noticing 
those  that  are  not  common  to  both.  The  children  will 
have  difficulty  in  articulating  only  those  sounds  in  the 
English  not  found  in  their  own  language,  and  it  is  to  these 
that  special  attention  should  be  given. 

Remember  that  the  difficulty  which  these  children  have 
to  overcome  is  physiological;  so  teach  them  how  to  use  their 
vocal  organs;  then  give  frequent  drills  on  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  difficult  sounds.  Simply  pronouncing  words 
to  these  pupils  is  time  and  effort  wasted. 
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7.  What  do  pupils  gain  from  copying  stanzas  of  poetry 
and  short  paragraphs  from  selections  of  prose?  What  must 
the  teacher  do  to  have  them  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  this  exercise? 

8.  To  what  extent  should  letter  writing  be  taught  in 
the  third  grade?    Outline  a  lesson  for  beginning  this  work. 

9.  Why  are  children  so  prone  to  use  the  incorrect 
language  learned  at  home  and  on  the  playground,  instead 
of  the  correct  forms  learned  at  school?  How  can  this 
tendency  be  lessened? 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  most  effective  motives 
stimulating  the  child  to  effort  in  his  language  work? 


I'lRST  AND  SECOND 


mam 


An  wh 
that  i 


too.       So  it  joined  the  hrst  needle,  and  Ihey  tell  togethtr. .  I 
oim  Ihey  met  a  third,  who  said.  "Little  Ice  Needles,  whefe 

10  the  earth,  to  see  what  we  can  do." 

'11  Ro.  too."     ,So  it  joined  the  others,  and  they  (ell  together, 
let  another,  and  another,  and  another,  and  another,  who  all 
'llipn   there    were   six    little   iee  needles  falKng  together, 
i  :\  new  name; — "Sno>vflakc." 

iinvflake  met  others,  who  asked  where  it  was  going. 
Ill  the  earth,  to  sec  wlial  good  1  can  do." 
i't,  liio.     Bui   where  shall  we  go?" 

.■'  .-.lid  one  of  the  little  flakes.  "Last  summer,  when  I  was 
'viii'l ,  1  :niv  a  pljiec  where  a  poor  liule  sick  hoy  had  [ilanted 
iliiili  ji  kind  lady  gave  him.  T.<t  lis  fall  on  that  place  and 
1.  >'•  Ihnl  the  see<is  in  the  ground  may  not  freeae.  and  the 


Alll." 


<.'  dowers 
dd  Ihey 


all;  and  they  fell  faster  and  taster,  s 
IMhcr  snowflakes  saw  them  and  wen 
iii»re  and  more  thickly  w4th  snow,  til 
•i  iVi'ii:  freezing  during  the  winter. 
be  warm.  Ihe  snow  turned  ii 
1   ihL'  ~eeds  drank  it.  and  swelled  and 
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The  Story  of  a  Water  Drop 

Not  long  ago  I  was  lying  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  was  then,  with 
many  other  water  drops  poured  into  a  tea-kettle.  The  kettle  was  placed 
over  a  fire,  and  in  a  short  time  the  water  began  to  boil.  I,  with  many 
others  of  my  companions,  was  changed  to  steam,  or  vapor,  which 
floated  out  from  the  nose  of  the  kettle. 

For  a  long  time  we  sailed  about  the  room  and  made  the  air  very 
moist.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  cold  until  I  sailed  too  near  the 
window,  and  the  moment  I  touched  it,  I  was  a  water  drop  again,  and 
then  I  was  frozen  fast.  Soon,  however,  the  warm  sun  shone  upon  me, 
and  I  felt  myself  melting  and  nmning  on  the  pane;  and  here  I  was, 
again,  a  drop  of  water  on  the  window  sill. 

Between  the  spout  and  the  kettle  and  what  children  call  steam,  is 
real  steam  or  vapor,  that  cannot  be  seen.  Vapor  is  invisible.  We  know 
that  moisture  is  in  the  vapor,  because  we  can  collect  the  water  drops  on 
a  oool  surface.  When  the  vapor  is  collected  just  enough  to  turn  the 
moisture  into  tiny  water  drops  —  so  fine  that  they  are  sometimes  called 
water-dust  —  a  little  cloud  is  formed,  that  we  call  steam.  (See  Vol.  II, 
page  21.) 


BuUercups  from  the  Pot  of  Gold 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  pot  of  gold  hidden  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow?  Some  people  think  it  is  there  now,  but  they  are  mistaken,  for 
a  long  time  ago  somebody  foimd  it.  How  he  happened  to  find  it, 
nobody  knows,  for  a  great  many  people  have  searched  in  vain,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  the  rainbow  has  an  end  at  all. 
The  man  who  found  it  was  very  selfish  and  did  not  want  anybody  to 
know,  for  fear  they  might  want  some  of  his  money.  So  one  night  he 
put  it  in  a  bag,  which  he  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  walked  across  the 
Adds  toward  a  thick  wood,  where  he  meant  to  hide  it. 

In  the  bag  was  something  besides  the  gold  —  something  so  small 
that  the  greedy  man  had  not  noticed  it.  It  was  a  hole;  and,  as  he 
walked  on,  one  by  one  the  coins  fell  into  the  grass.  When  he  reached 
the  wood  and  found  all  his  money  gone,  he  hurried  back  to  search  for  it, 
but  something  strange  had  happened.  It  was  a  midsummer  night, 
and  the  fairies  were  having  a  dance  out  in  the  meadows.  They  were 
good,  loving  little  people,  and  despised  selfishness  above  everything. 
One  little  fairy  spied  the  glittering  gold  among  the  grasses.  She  had 
■een  the  greedy  man  passing  by,  and  knew  he  would  soon  be  back  to 
hunt  for  his  treasure.  "It  ^mW  do  him  no  good,"  she  said,  "if  he  hides 
it  away,  and  neither  will  it  help  anyl)ody  else.  I  will  change  it  to 
iomething  that  will  give  joy  to  the  rich  and  the  poor." 
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When  the  greedy  r 
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Tht  Cat  and  the  Monkey 

Once  upon  a  time  a  cat  and  a  moiikey  lived  in  the  same  family. 
One  day  as  they  were  out  walking,  they  spied  chestnuts  roasting  in  the 
hot  ashes  of  a  fire.  "There  is  a.  good  dinner  tor  us,"  said  the  monkey. 
"I  am  BO  glad  you  have  such  fine  claws.  No  claws  could  be  better  for 
pulling  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Mine  are  so  clumsy  that  I  am  quilr 
ashamed.  You  are  so  quick,  and  you  use  your  claws  so  gracefully  that 
it  is  really  a  great  pleasure  to  watch  you  use  them.  They  will  be  very 
useful  to  us  cow.  Pull  the  nuts  out  of  the  ashes,  and  you  shall  have 
half."  Puss  worked  hard  and  pulled  them  all  out,  burning  her  paws 
very  severely  in  doing  so.  While  she  was  at  work,  the  monkey  was 
eating:  and  when  she  turned  for  her  share,  she  found  not  one  chestnut, 
lie  luid  eaten  them  all. 


"/  th'-  Shf. 
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Story) 
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Mt)re  than  a  InmHrfii  ycar^  ago,  our  country  was  at  war  with 
another  country  called  England,  thousands  of  miles  away.  One  morn- 
ing, just  after  the  war  had  begun,  John  told  his  mother  that  the  troops 
were  out,  and  that  he  must  join  them  early  the  next  day.  The  mother 
knew  that  he  must  go  at  once,  and  she  also  knew  that  he  must  have  a 
new  pair  of  trousers,  and  that  the  last  of  the  cloth  in  the  house  had 
been  used.  She  said:  "Something  must  be  done  at  once.  Every  one 
in  the  family  must  help,  for  we  must  get  the  wool,  weave  the  cloth, 
and  make  the  trousers,  all  in  twenty-four  hours."  Three  of  the  chil- 
dren ran  out  to  the  pasture  with  some  salt,  and  began  to  coax  one  of 
the  sheep  with  it.  While  the  sheep  was  licking  the  salt,  Charlie  put 
his  arm  around  its  neck,  and  held  it  still,  while  Mary  cut  off  the  wool 
with  the  shears.  As  soon  as  it  was  sheared.  Kate  ran  back  to  the  house 
so  that  her  mother  and  Deborah  might  begin  carding  it  at  once.  Mary 
and  Charlie  kept  on  shearing  until  plenty  of  wool  had  been  cut. 

After  the  wool  is  cut  from  the  sheep,  it  is  usually  washed  and 
dried;  but  now  there  was  no  time  to  spare  tor  that  process.  The  cards 
used  were  blocks  of  wood,  with  a  handle  and  slanting  iron  teeth.  The 
wool  was  combed  by  these  cards  until  it  was  made  into  soft,  long  rolls, 
when  it  was  ready  for  spinning. 

After  Kate  and  Mary  came  back  from  the  shearing,  they  said  they 
would  do  the  carding,  so  that  their  mother  and  Deborah  could  begin  to 


/^\ 
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spin.     They  owned  two  pairs  of  cards,  and  had  borrowed  an  extra 
spinning-wheel  from  a  neighbor. 

As  soon  as  yam  enough  was  spun,  the  loom  was  prepared,  and  the 
weaving  of  the  cloth  was  begun.  They  all  took  turns  at  the  loom,  and, 
when  the  cloth  was  made,  all  helped  in  the  sewing;  so,  by  working  all 
night,  the  trousers  were  finished  in  good  season,  and  put  in  the  bundle, 
which  John's  mother  packed  for  him  the  next  morning. 


The  Sleeping  Apple 
(A  Fairy  Story) 

High  up  in  a  tree,  among  the  green  leaves,  hung  a  little  apple,  with 
such  rosy  cheeks  it  looked  as  though  it  might  be  sleeping.  A  little 
child  came  near,  and  standing  imder  its  branches  she  looked  up  and 
called  to  the  apple.  "O  apple,  come  to  me!  Do  come  down  to  me! 
You  do  not  need  to  sleep  so  long." 

She  called  and  begged  again  and  again,  but  the  apple  did  not 
waken;  it  did  not  move  in  its  bed,  but  looked  as  though  it  was  laughing 
at  her  in  its  sleep. 

Then  came  the  bright  sim,  and  high  in  the  heavens  he  shone. 
"O  Sim,  lovely  Sim,"  said  the  child,  "please  waken  the  apple  for  me." 
The  Sun  said,  ''O  yes!  with  pleasure,  I  will!"  So  he  sent  his  bright 
beams  straight  across  the  face  of  the  apple,  and  kissed  it  kindly,  but 
the  apple  did  not  move  a  bit. 

Then  there  came  a  bird  and  perched  upon  a  rough  bough  of  the 
tree  and  sang  a  beautiful  song,  but  even  that  did  not  waken  the  sleep- 
ing apple.  And  what  comes  now?  ''I  know,"  said  the  child,  "he  will 
not  kiss  the  apple  —  ahd  he  cannot  sing  to  it;  he  will  try  another  way." 
Sure  enough,  the  wind  pufTed  out  his  checks  and  blew,  and  blew,  and 
shook  the  tree,  and  the  little  apple  was  so  frightened  that  it  awoke 
and  jumped  down  from  the  tree,  and  fell  right  into  the  apron  of  the 
little  child.  She  was  much  surprised,  and  so  glad  that  she  said  to  him, 
"I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wind."— From  In  the  Child's  World. 


Nahum  Prince 
(A  True  Story) 

Do  you  remember  how  John's  mother  had  to  get  him  ready  in  one 
day  to  go  to  the  war?  Not  very  far  away  from  John's  home,  at  this 
very  same  time,  there  lived  a  little  lame  boy,  named  Nahum  Prince. 
He  was  so  lame  he  could  scarcely  walk,  but  he,  too,  wanted  to  serve 
his  country.  There  came  a  call  for  more  troops  to  hasten  to  the  front 
at  once.  Perhaps  it  was  the  same  call  that  hurried  John's  mother  so. 
The  men  and  boys  near  Nahum's  home  were  volunteering.  When  they 
were  getting  ready  to  go,  he  stood  with  the  rest  and  tried  to  shoulder  a 
V«L  I.  Mi.  2» 
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THIRD  GRADE 

IIow  the  Thistle  Saved  Scotland 

At  one  time  when  the  Danes  were  invading  Scotland,  they  prepared 
to  make  an  attack  upon  a  sleeping  garrison.  They  crept  along,  bare- 
footed, as  still  as  possible,  until  they  were  almost  on  the  spot.  Just 
at  that  moment,  a  barefooted  soldier  stepped  on  a  thistle,  and  he 
uttered  a  sharp,  shrill  cry  of  pain.  This  awoke  the  sleepers  and  each 
man  sprang  to  his  arms.  The  Scotts  fought  with  great  bravery  and 
the  invaders  were  driven  back  with  great  loss.  The  Scots  felt  that  the 
thistle  had  saved  their  coimtry,  and  they  placed  it  upon  their  seals  as 
thdr  national  flower. 


Story  of  the  Ear  of  Corn 

One  day  a  farmer  went  into  the  fields  with  his  little  son,  to  see  if 
the  com  was  ripe.  "Sec,  father,"  said  the  boy,  "how  high  these  cars 
hold  their  heads;  they  arc  surely  ripe.  But  these  tliat  bow  down 
almost  to  the  ground  must  be  bad." 

The  father  picked  two  cars  and  said,  "Sec,  foolish  child,  these  ears 
that  hold  up  their  heads  so  i)roudly  are  dry  and  withered;  those  that 
bend  down  are  the  finest  corn." 

"When  the  head  is  held  too  high 
The  brains  inside  are  \yooT  and  dry." 


Coming  and  Going 

Once  came  to  our  fields  a  pair  of  birds  that  had  never  built  a  nest 
or  seen  a  winter.  O  how  beautiful  was  everything!  The  fields  were  full 
of  flowers,  the  grass  was  growing  tall,  and  the  bees  were  humming 
everywhere.  Then  one  of  the  birds  began  to  sing,  and  the  other  bird 
laid.  "Who  told  you  to  sing?" 

He  answered,  "The  flowers  told  me,  and  the  bees  told  me,  and  the 
leaves  told  me,  and  the  blue  sky  told  me,  and  you  told  me  to  sing." 

Then  his  mate  answerai  "When  did  I  tell  you  to  sing?" 

"Every  time  you  brought  tender  grass  for  the  nest,  and  every  time 
your  soft  wings  fluttered  off  again  for  hair  and  feathers  to  line  the  nest." 

Then  his  mate  said,  "What  are  you  singing  al)out?" 

He  answered,  "I  am  singing  alxjut  evcr>'thing  and  nothing.  It  is 
because  I  am  so  happy  that  I  sing." 

By  and  by  five  little  speckled  eggs  were  in  the  nest.  The  mother- 
bird  nidi  "It  there  anything  in  the  world  as  pretty  as  my  eggs?" 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  PRIMARY  LANGUAGE 

Mame  Estelle  Myers 

FIRST   YEAR 

Introductory  Note:  These  langtiage  lessons  are  all  based  upon 
stories,  familiar  rhymes  and  nature  work.  In  case  the  program  is  too 
crowded  to  allow  a  separate  period  for  Nature  Study,  the  work  should 
be  introduced  into  the  language  lessons.  Careful  observations  of  the 
subject  should  be  made,  the  teacher's  questions  directing  the  pupils' 
study.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  pupils  should  tell  what  they  have 
observed  in  clear,  correct  sentences.  When  using  these  plans,  refer 
constantly  to  the  chapter  Primary  Language, 

SEPTEMBER 

1.  Pint  Week,  (a)  First  Day.  Let  the  pupils  give  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes.  Ask  how  many  know  Little  Bo-Peep,  Have  it  given.  Call 
for  the  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe,  Little  Jack  Horner  or  Jack 
Sprat*  Suggest  others  if  the  children  do  not  volunteer,  until  each  child 
has  given  one. 

(b)  Second  Day.  Have  a  picture  of  a  fox  and  a  crow.  Ask  how 
many  know  these  animals.  Talk  alx)ut  each  one,  telling  its  chief 
characteristics.    Then  tell  the  fable. 

(c)  Third  Day.  Most  children  have  heard  the  story  of  Goldy 
Locks  and  the  Three  Bears  and  will  love  to  tell  it.  Ask  how  many  have 
heard  it  and  if  they  would  like  to  hear  it  again.  Tell  it  in  as  dramatic 
a  manner  as  possible.     (See  page  184.) 

(d)  Fourth  Day.    Let  the  children  reproduce  the  story. 

(e)  Fifth  Day.     Dramatize  the  story. 

S«  Second  Week,  (a)  First  Day.  Have  a  morning  glory  plant 
with  roots,  leaves  and  blossoms,  or  a  nasturtium  plant.  If  possible  have 
leeds  of  the  plant.  Speak  of  the  use  of  each  part  of  the  plant.  I^t 
the  pupils  describe  each  part,  using  short  but  correct  sentences.  Let 
them  tell  why  we  like  the  plant. 

(b)  Second  Day.  Let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  remember  about 
the  plant  studied  in  the  previous  lesson.  Correct  any  wrong  expression. 
Ask  the  children  what  helps  the  plant  to  grow,  what  insects  visit  it, 
why  they  do  so. 

(c)  Third  Day.  Tell  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Stork.  Have 
pictttres  to  illustrate  this. 

(d)  Fourth  Day.  Lot  the  pupils  rq)roduce  the  above  fable.  l-rct 
them  dramatize  it. 

(c)  Fifth  Day.    Play  a  language  game  to  teach  the  expressions 

3^5 


/(  ij  I,  !l  is  she.  It  s  lie.  Afterwards  write  them  on  the  board  explain-  J 
iiig  that  we  always  jegin  a  written  sentence  with  a.  big  letter  and  closS'J 
il  with  a  period.  1 

3.  Thlid  Weel       fa)  First  Day.    If  the  dog  has  been  studied  iti'  ^ 
the  nature  period,  r  sail  his  characteristics.     If  not,  present  a  good  pic- 
ture of  a  dog  and  l  ad  the  pupils  to  tell  what  they  know  of  him.     His 
coat,  head,  eyes,  ea  s,  nose,  mouth,  teeth,  legs,  feet  and  tail  shoidd  be- 
described.     At  the  i  lose  of  the  lesson  see  who  can  tell  the  most  about 

(b)  Second  Da,'.  Let  the  pupils  describe  the  dog.  See  who  can 
tell  the  best  story.  Lut  them  Itjl  what  the  dog  eats,  then  tell  the  fablu, 
The  Dog  and  His  Sh 

(c)  TiilHD  Da\ 
mil!  His  Shitdoiii.  ." 
bourd.  ;/f  saw  his  .■ 

(d)  Fourth  Da 
I  sit.  lie  sits.  They 

(e)  FiKTii   Day.     l.c 
Ilubbiird.     Li't  them  draniai.izc 

4.  FoHrth  Week,  (a)  Pmsi  D.w 
nature  work,  recall  the  facts  learned. 
:iiul  i.'ll  wh>-  wc  like  licr.  At  the  do; 
all  he  retrn'Mibers  about  the  cat. 

lb)  StcoND   Day.     Let  the  childt  lay   they   ; 
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My  teeth  are  sL j. 

My  claws  are  sharp. 

There  arc  cushions  under  my  feet, 

I  make  no  noisi-  when  I  walk. 
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(d)  Fourth  Day.    Teach  the  rhyme: 

I  like  little  pussy,  her  coat  is  so  warm, 
And  if  I  don't  hurt  her  she'll  do  me  no  harm; 
So  I'll  not  pull  her  tail,  nor  drive  her  away, 
But  Pussy  and  I  very  gently  will  play. 

(e)  Fifth  Day.  Play  a  language  game  to  teach  the  expressions, 
/  sal^  He  sat.  They  sat. 

OCTOBER 

5.  Pint  Week,  (a)  First  Day.  Hold  an  apple  before  the  class. 
Ask  some  one  to  tell  all  he  knows  about  it.  The  child  should  give 
something  similar  to  this: 

The  apple  is  red. 

It  is  roimd. 

It  has  a  thin,  tough  skin. 

The  pulp  is  good  to  eat. 

It  is  sweet. 

Perhaps  other  children  can  think  of  something  to  add. 

Then  show  a  pear.     Let  some  one  tell  what  he  knows  about  it. 

The  pear  is  yellow. 
It  is  soft  and  juicy. 
It  is  good  to  eat. 
It  has  a  thin  skin. 
The  i)ulp  is  sweet. 

(b)  Second  Day.  Let  the  pupils  play  they  arc  apples  or  i)cars 
and  describe  themselves.  Then  ask  the  children  what  they  reineml)cr 
about  the  apple  blossoms.  Show  a  picture  of  a  bunch  of  them  and 
speak  of  their  beauty  and  fragrance.  Ask  what  becomes  of  the  blos- 
soms. Perhaps  some  child  can  tell.  Then  show  a  cross  section  of  an 
apple,  showing  the  shape  of  the  core,  and  tell  the  story  of  IIow  the  Apple 
Blossom  Came  Back,  or  some  other  good  story. 

(c)  Third  Day.  By  questioning,  lead  the  pupils  to  rcpn)duce  the 
story  told.  Do  not  expect  a  very  full  reproduction,  but  sec  that  each 
sentence  is  well  expressed. 

(d)  Fourth  Day.  Have  the  pupils  reproduce  the  story  of  the 
Apple  blossom.  Then  pLiy  a  language  game  to  teach  the  expressions 
/  see,  I  saw.    Write  these  expressions  on  the  b<Kircl  and  leave  them. 

(e)  Fifth  Day.  Tell  the  story  of  Apple  Seed  John.  (See  Bailey 
and  Lewis'  For  the  Children's  Hour.) 

6.  Second  Week,  (a)  First  Day.  Reproduce  the  story  of  A  pple 
Sotd  John, 
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(b)  Second  Day.  After  the  examination  of  the  milkweed  plant 
in  nature  study  work,  have  the  pupils  describe  each  part  of  the  plant 
in  clear,  correct  sentences.  Let  them  tell  where  milkweeds  grow  and 
what  happens  to  the  seeds. 

(c)  Thikd  Dav.  Let  the  children  play  they  are  millcweed  seeds, 
and  tell  where  they  lived,  how  they  flew  away  from  their  homes  and 
what  they  saw  as  they  flew  about.  Occaaonally  questions  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  the  children  in  telling  the  story. 

(d)  Fourth  Day.  Tell  the  story  of  The  LiUle  Red  Hen.  (S«e 
page  143.) 

(e)  Fifth  Day.  Reproduce  the  stoiy  of  The  LUOe  Red  Hen.  and 
let  the  pupils  dramatize  it. 

7.  Third  Week,  {a)  First  Day.  Play  a  language  game  to  teach 
the  expressions  He  has  gone.  They  have  gone,  I  have  gone. 

(b)  Second  Dav.  Ask  the  pupils  how  most  seeds  grow.  (In 
families.)  How  are  they  protected?  Describe  some  of  the  cradloi. 
Where  do  they  grow?     Which  seeds  do  we  like  best? 

(c)  Third  Day.  Describe  one  of  the  grains,  such  as  wheat.  How 
does  it  grow?  When  does  it  ripen?  How  is  it  separated  from  the  seed 
cradles?  What  must  be  done  with  it  then?  How  is  it  prepared  for  our 
use?    What  does  mother  do  with  it? 

(d)  Fourth  Day.  Material. —  A  collection  of  autumn  leav« — 
maples,  oaks  and  sumacs. 

Talk  about  the  beauty  of  the  leaves,  th^  time  of  the  year  when  the 
leaves  change  color  and  what  happens  to  them  finally.  Develop  the 
term,  aatumn  leaves.  Speak  of  the  value  of  the  leaves  as  shade,  as 
beautifiers  of  the  country,  as  a  protection  to  birds  in  summer  and  to 
plants  in  winter.  Explain  the  value  of  leaf  mold  to  growing  plants. 
At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  let  the  pupils  tell  all  they  remember  about 
these  leaves.     Endeavor  to  get  clear,  correct  sentences. 

(e)  Fifth  Day.  Compare  different  kinds  of  maple  leaves,  the  hard 
and  soft  maples.  Let  the  pupils  describe  the  difference  in  shape  and 
color,   then  compare  different  oak  leaves  and  finally  the  oak  and  the 

8.  Fourth  Week,  (a)  First  Dav.  Let  each  child  play  he  isa  leaf. 
Let  him  tell  where  he  lived  through  the  summer,  what  he  looked  like 
then  and  what  he  looks  like  now,  what  he  has  done  to  make  the  world 
happier  and  where  he  will  soon  go.    The  story  may  be  like  this: 

I  am  a  maple  leaf. 

I  am  broad. 

My  edges  are  deeply  cut. 

I  am  spotted  red  and  yellow. 

I  hve  in  the  top  of  a  big  tree. 

This  summer  I  helped  to  hide  a  robin's  nest. 
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Soon  I  will  fly  away. 

I  will  help  to  keep  little  plants  warm  this  winter. 

(b)  Second  Day.  Ask  how  many  trees  have  lost  all  their  leaves, 
which  have  lost  most  of  them,  and  which  have  lost  but  few.  Let  the 
pupils  tell  what  they  like  to  do  when  the  leaves  are  on  the  ground. 
They  like  to  play  in  them,  trudge  through  them  to  hear  them  rustle, 
rake  them  and  make  bonfires.  Then  teach  the  first  stanza  of  Autumn 
Leaves t  by  Cooper: 

"Come,  little  leaves,"  said  the  Wind  one  day; 
"Come  over  the  meadows  with  me,  and  play; 

Put  on  your  dresses  of  green  and  gold; 

Sunmier  is  gone  and  the  days  grow  cold." 

(c)  Third  Day.  Review  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem.  Teach  the 
second.    Then  have  them  both  given  together. 

Soon  the  leaves  heard  the  Wind's  loud  call; 
Down  they  came  fluttering,  one  and  all; 
Over  the  brown  fields  they  danced  and  flew, 
Singing  the  soft  little  songs  they  knew. 

(d)  Fourth  Day.    Teach  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem: 

Dancing  and  whirling  the  little  leaves  went; 
Winter  had  called  them  and  they  were  content — 
Soon  fast  asleep  in  their  earthly  beds. 
The  snow  laid  a  coverlet  over  their  heads. 

(e)  Fifth  Day.  Play  a  language  game  to  teach  the  expressions 
/  didt  I  have  done.    Write  these  on  the  board  and  leave  them. 

NOVEMBER 

%.  Pint  Week,  (a)  First  Day.  Talk  with  the  children  about  the 
Sfamn  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  days  are  growing  shorter 
and  the  air  cooler.  Let  them  tell  what  the  woods  look  like  and  the 
Uwns.  Winter  is  coming.  What  must  we  do  to  get  ready  for  it?  If 
this  has  been  discussed  in  the  nature  study  period,  simply  lead  the 
children  to  give  these  facts  in  a  clear,  connected  way.  Let  them  tell 
also  why  they  like  November.  Then  teach  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem, 
Kavemben 

Trees  bare  and  brown, 

Dry  leaves  everywhere, 
Dancing  up  and  down. 
Whirling  through  the  air. 

(b)  Second  Day.  Review  the  stanza  taught  in  the  previous  lesson. 
Ask  what  children  like  to  do  when  the  days  grow  cold.  Then  teach 
the  last  stansa  of  the  poem: 


Pjio  Ui«,l  tielU 


Red -checked  apples  roasted. 

Pop-cfjrn  aUnost  done, 
T'Xs  aivJ  chpslnuts  toasted. 
That 's  Xovember  fun. 
Then  have  Itrilh  stanzas  given  together. 

(c)  Thihd  Day.  Talk  with  the  class  about  the  preparatioi: 
mn'ie  hy  animals  for  winter.  What  do  many  birds  do?  (They  goJ 
Miuth-J  Whyj'  (Tf)  Rnd  food.)  Wliat  birds  stay  with  ui?  What  do  j 
tlicy  live  upon  daring  the  winter?  Why  are  we  glad  to  have  them  stay  J 
witli  IIS?  How  may  we  let  them  know  we  like  Chem?  Speak  of  putting  , 
up  hini  housc5,  tatking  sui't  to  the  trees,  tacking  board  trays  to  window  I 
sills  '>ii  which  cratked  nuts,  crumbs  and  pieces  of  doughnuts  may  IieJ 
placed  for  thickadeos,  nuthatches,  bluejays  and  woodpeckers.  Let  theJ 
pupils  tell  all  they  know  about  preparation  for  winter  by  birds  and  the- , 
birds'  friendH,  ' 

Idj  FiL'HTH  DaV.  Continue  the  talk  about  animals'  preparation 
for  winter.  Animals  with  hair  or  fur  have  longer,  heavier  cnats.  Some 
imimiils.  such  as  bears,  find  caves  or  holes  in  the  groimd  in  which 
thiy  ctir]  up  and  sleep  through  the  winter.  Others  store  food.  Some 
iiisirts  do  the  .iime,  as  the  bees  and  ants.  Tell  the  story  of  The  Ant 
iiiid  the  Gnisshopper. 

Id  l'i[--TH  IJay.  ijPt  the  pupils  reproduce  the  itory  of  The  Ant  aiid 
Ihf  Gra-\ihi>pper  ^nd  then  dra.niatize  it. 

10.  Second  Week,  (a)  FiksT  Dav.  Begin  a  study  of  Indians, 
t:iki:ij;  ilic  ^i,,ry  of  HiawQllia  as  the  basis  of  the  work,  .^sk  the  pupils 
whr>  ihc  IndiiiTi,  :irc,  wh;il  ihey  know  about  them.  Have  colored 
|piitiircs  !•>  hli-.'.v  i!k'  inlur  i if  IniliaiT;,  Iheir  prominent  features,  their 
bl^ii  k  I'vos;  ,'iu'i  >iriiight,  bhiik  hair.  Speak  of  the  way  the  Indians  dressed 
iiri'i  llu'ir  1ic:irl  <irii,imi-nls.  Then  ask  how  many  have  heard  of  the 
Intl.-  liHJi^in  li'iy,  lliawtilh,!,  R.-ad  them  the  first  ten  lines  of  Hia- 
■..■,illi.,\  Clnhlkood.      .Vk  tluni  if  Uiey  would  hke  to  Iclrn  it.      Then  tcai;h 

(III  Si:riiMj   \')w.     A-k   ihc  childri-n   where   Hiawatha's  home  was. 
l-iad   lli.'tn   lo  {,>rni  ii   nvu\:<.]   (liiliirc  of  it  hv  the  shore  of  a  big  lake 
A"-,k   tlu-  chililrcn   ho 
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repeat  the  lines  they  have  learned.     If  time  permits,  discuss  Hiawatha's 
playmates. 

(d)  Fourth  Day.  Teach  the  lines  telling  of  Hiawatha's  playmates. 
Ask  how  he  learned  the  birds'  language,  what  secrets  he  learned  of  the 
birds  and  how  he  talked  to  them. 

(e)  Fifth  Day.  Continue  the  study  of  Hiawatha's  friends.  Let 
the  children  explain  how  Hiawatha  learned  the  names  of  the  animals 
and  their  secrets  and  how  he  talked  with  them. 

IL  Third  Week,  (a)  First  Day.  Talk  about  Hiawatha's  weap- 
ons, then  teach  the  lines  describing  Hiawatha's  bow. 

(b)  Second  Day.  Ask  the  pupils  what  Hiawatha  would  do  with 
his  bow  and  arrow.  He  would  get  food,  skins  for  clothes  and  for  wig- 
wams. Ask  who  would  fix  the  skins  for  clothing  and  who  would  make 
the  moccasins  and  cloak.  Develop  the  fact  that  the  Indian  women  do 
such  work.  Read  the  last  part  of  Hiawatha's  Childhood,  telling  of  his 
killing  the  red  deer. 

(c)  Third  Day.  Talk  with  the  pupils  about  Hiawatha's  food. 
Besides  game  and  fish  he  had  com.  Ask  how  he  caught  the  animals. 
Explain  that  he  usually  shot  them,  but  he  sometimes  caught  them  in 
traps.  Ask  how  he  traveled  —  on  foot,  horseback  or  in  a  canoe.  See 
how  many  know  how  the  canoe  was  made.  Read  extracts  from  Hia- 
watha's sailing,  telling  how  the  canoe  was  made. 

(d)  Fourth  Day.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims'  coming  to 
America.    Speak  of  the  babies  bom  on  the  Mayflower. 

(e)  Fifth  Day.  Let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  remember  of  the 
story  of  the  Pilgrims.  Then  tell  them  of  the  homes  the  Pilgrims  built. 
A  picture  of  a  log  house  should  be  shown.  Tell  the  children  of  the  big 
chimneys,  fireplaces,  the  manner  of  cooking,  the  kind  of  furniture  used. 

18.  Fourth  Week,  (a)  First  Day.  Review  the  facts  about  the 
Pilgrims  taught  the  preceding  week.  Describe  the  dress  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  discuss  their  food.  Explain  how  they  got  the  food  and  how  they 
prepared  it. 

(b)  Second  Day.    Tell  a  story  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Pilgrims. 

(c)  Third  Day.    Tell  the  story  of  the  first  Thanksgiving. 

DECEMBER 

18.  Pint  Week,  (a)  First  Day.  Recall  the  falling  of  the  leaves 
in  October  and  Noveml>er.  Ask  what  trees  have  kept  their  leaves,  what 
trees  are  still  green.  Have  evergriH'n  twigs  for  the  pui)ils  to  look  at. 
Compare  the  leaves  with  those  of  the  maple  and  oak.  Tell  why  the 
evergreen  has  nec<ll<n4  instead  of  broad  leaves.  Call  attention  to  the 
cones  and  sec  if  the  children  can  think  what  thur  use*  is. 

(b)  Second  Day.     If  there  are  pine  trees  in  the  neighborhood  take 
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the  pupils  to  see  them.  Note  the  height,  the  smooth,  straight  tapenng 
trunk,  the  beautiful  shining  green  needles  and  the  way  the  branches  grow. 
Let   the   children    describe  the  evergreen  tree  they  have  just   observed. 

(c)  Third  Day.  Tell  the  story  of  Why  the  Etiergretn  Treci  Nrver 
Lose  Their  Leaves. 

(d)  Fourth  Day.    Let  the  pupils  reproduce  the  story. 

(e)  Fifth  Day.     Let  the  pupils  dramatize  the  story. 

14.  Second  Week,  (a)  First  Day.  Let  the  children  study  tnigs 
of  the  white  fane.  Let  them  tell  how  the  needles  grow  in  little  bundles 
or  families,  how  many  in  each  family,  how  the  bundles  grow  all  around 
the  stem.  Tell  the  pupils  that  the  cones  are  seed  cradles  and  when 
the  cones  open  the  seeds  fly  away. 

(b)  Second  Day.  Talk  with  the  children  about  December.  Ask 
if  they  like  this  last  month  in  the  year  and  why.  Some  like  the  snow 
and  the  fun  that  accompanies  it.  All  will  be  looking  forward  to 
Christmas.     Ask  how  many  know  what  Christmas  really  is. 

(c)  Third  Day.  Let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  remember  of  the 
sheep.  Then  tell  them  the  story  of  the  Christ  ChUd's  birth  and  of  Ihe 
visit  of  the  Wise  Men  led  by  a  star. 

(d)  Fourth  Day.  Let  the  pupils  reproduce  the  story  of  the  Christ 
Child.     Teach  the  first  stanza  of  The  First  Chrislmos: 

Once  there  lay  a  little  baby,  ^^^_ 

Sleeping  in  the  fragrant  hay;  -^^^ 

And  that  lovely,  infant  stranger 
Brought  our  first  glad  Christmas  day. 

(e)  Fifth  Day.  Review  the  stanza  taught  in  the  preceding  lesson 
and  teach  the  second: 

Shepherds  on  the  hillside,  watching 

Over  wandering  flocks  at  night. 
Heard  a  strange,  sweet  strain  of  music, 
Saw  a  clear  and  heavenly  light. 
Have  both  stanzas  given  together. 

16.  TWrd  Week,     (a)  First  Day.     Review  the  poem.     Teach  the 

Which  has  shone  through  all  the  ages. 
And  each  year  throughout  the  earth, 
Children  love  to  hear  the  story 
Of  the  gentle  Christ  Child's  birth, 
(b)  Second  Day.    Teach  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem: 
And  they  seem  to  see  the  beauty 

Of  the  Eastern  star  again! 
And  repeat  the  Angel's  chorus 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 
Review  the  whole  poem. 


^ 
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(c)  Third  Day.  Ask  how  many  have  Christmas  trees  at  their 
houses.  See  if  they  know  how  we  happen  to  have  such  trees.  Tell  a 
Christinas  story.     (See  page  466.) 

(d)  Fourth  Day.  Let  the  children  reproduce  the  story  told  in  the 
preceding  lesson.  Speak  of  what  we  do  for  Christmas.  Ask  what  we 
should  do  to  please  the  little  Child  whose  birthday  this  is.  Lead  the 
pupils  to  sec  that  we  should  think  of  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
Encourage  the  children  to  put  suet  and  crumbs  out  for  the  birds. 

(e)  Fifth  Day.  Tell  the  story  of  The  Christmas  Bells  or  read  them 
A   Visit  from  St.  Nicholas. 

JANUARY 

16.  First  Week.  Have  the  pupils  .tell  what  they  did  during  the 
holidays. 

Tell  the  story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  Have  the  story  repro- 
duced and  later  dramatized. 

Play  a  language  game  to  teach  the  use  of  the  nominative  in  such 
expressions  as  John  and  I  went  home.  Secure  the  correct  arrangement 
of  the  subject  —  John  and  /,  not  /  and  John. 

17.  Second  Week.  Have  a  conversation  about  Jack  Frost.  Let 
the  pupils  tell  how  we  know  he  is  about,  if  we  can  sec  him,  and  what  he 
does.  Let  the  pupils  play  they  are  Jack  Frost  and  tell  all  they  know 
about  him.    Teach  the  poem  Jack  Frost: 

Jack  Frost  comes  round  here  every  year, 

He's  such  a  sly,  old  elf, 
Whatever  he  sees,  he  wants  to  bite, — 

He's  sure  to  help  himself. 
O,  Jack  Frost,  it  troubles  us  to  sec 

How  very,  very  imixjlite 
A  boy  like  you  can  be  — 

Sometimes  he's  stinging  at  your  cars. 
And  then  he's  at  your  toes. 

Whene'er  you  chase  him  off  of  these 
He's  nipping  at  your  nose. 

Have  a  conversation^ al)out  the  sun.  I^t  the  pupils  tell  what  the 
lun  does.  It  gives  us  light  and  heat  and  makes  the  world  beautiful. 
It  makes  plants  grow  and  chases  away  Jack  Frost. 

Discuss  shadows;  what  makes  them.  I^t  the  pupils  stand  in  the 
sunshine  and  learn  how  shadows  are  made.  Teach  the  first  stanza  of 
Stevenson's  poem,  My  Shadow. 

IS*  Third  Week.  Teach  the  third  and  fourth  stanzas  of  the  above 
poeoEL 

Have  the  dass  repeat  IMUe  Mi^s  Muffet  and  then  play  it. 


I  had  a  little  pony, 


,  by  Lprnlle,    ' 
itnry  of    The 


the  wind"*  ' 
he  foods  Ihey 


FKIlIiUARV 

20. 

First  Week.     Wut 

,1.       Ill,'      ITWlOtl, 

ill' 

li'HV  il   chniigcs  ili  r 

,h:.|,c  ,,n.l  pn.iUt 

■-iin 

.     Why  .lo  wc  hkc 

the  nuKin?     Re 

Disfiiis  its  apparent  size, 
till.  Compare  the  monn  with 
^view  tlie  facts  learned  about 
IVll  the  myth  U'liy  All  Men  Iwrt  iUe  Moon.  (See  The 
r  Myths,  hy  Hulhrook.)     Teach  the  poem.  The  New  Moon. 
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« 

If  I  were  up  there, 

With  you  and  my  friends, 
I'd  rock  in  it  nicely,  you'd  see; 

I'd  sit  in  the  middle 

And  hold  by  both  ends; 
Oh,  what  a  bright  cradle  'twould  be! 

And  there  we  would  stay 

In  the  beautiful  skies; 
And  through  the  bright  clouds  we  would  roam. 

We  would  see  the  sim  set. 

And  see  the  sim  rise, 
And,  on  the  next  rainbow,  come  home. 

SI.  Second  Week.  Review  the  poem.  Talk  about  the  stars; 
what  they  look  like  and  their  size.  If  the  pupils  know  the  poem, 
TitfinkUt  Twinkle,  LUUe  Star,  let  them  say  it.  If  not,  it  may  be  taught. 
(See  page  189.)  See  how  many  remember  the  Star  in  the  East,  men- 
tioned in  the  Christmas  story. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  boy  Lincoln,  telling  where  he  was  bom  and 
what  day  his  birthday  is.  Have  a  picture  of  his  log-cabin  home  on  the 
board.  Tell  of  the  rude  furniture  and  the  scanty  fare.  Speak  of  what 
the  boy  had  to  do.    Tell  of  his  clothes  and  coonskin  cap. 

Review  the  facts  concerning  Lincoln.  Tell  stories  of  his  honesty 
and  his  kind-heartedness.  Have  the  pupils  reproduce  the  stories  of 
Lincoln. 

22.  Third  Week.     Tell  valentine  stories.    Have  these  reproduced. 

If  the  study  of  the  cow  has  been  taken  up  in  nature  study  as  sug- 
gested  in  the  Plans  for  Nature  Study,  Vol.  II,  page  137  let  the  pupils 
deecribe  her.     Let  one  child  tell  about  her  head,  thus: 

The  cow  has  two  sharp  horns. 
She  can  fight  with  them. 
She  has  two  large  ears. 
She  has  big,  pretty  eyes. 
She  has  a  large  mouth. 

Some  one  else  may  tell  what  kind  of  teeth  she  has  and  why;  another 
may  describe  her  tail,  another  her  legs  and  feet,  and  so  on.  Talk  with 
the  pupils  about  the  cow's  value  to  us  and  how  we  should  treat  her. 
Teach  the  first  stanza  of  Stevenson's  iK)em,  The  Cow.  (See  Vol.  II, 
page  80.)  Talk  with  the  pupils  alK)ut  how  we  get  cream  and  butter. 
28.  Fourth  Week.  Recall  the  Deceml)er  lessons  on  the  sheep. 
Have  pictures  showing  different  varieties  of  sheep.  Compare  the  sheep's 
body  with  that  of  the  cow,  and  note  similarities  and  differences.  Com- 
pare the  teeth  and  the  manner  of  eating,  the  chewing  of  the  cud  and  the 


■«>1  f. 

i   .  haniile  wnol,  pttll  out  liie  long  Ebe^  to  see  iImvI 

I    viim  and  iM*ces  oi  wCjoI«n  cloth. 

I   A.I.     ISw    Hot./.   Vol.    HI,    Chapie?   !.   page    jit J 

'  hen-  ijijiion  ia  gronti  may  subniiute  a  lessixi  oa] 
V  .,<,\. 

I  i  l.illlf  Ctergr   Washington,   from   T**  Starr  fltati^^ 
t  j"i]nU  rLi.rryluce  the  itory  tf  ihe  cherry  tre*:  •-hrafl 


if  so.  whi-n  nnd  how. 
:iy  llii;  'k'iiil  louvca  aa 
|il;inl'^  and  tlcans  ou' 

v-in'l     A:.k  if  we  I'an 
'^f  ihii  iIiihh:-  it  lines? 

Who  lias  Mm  Itie  wi 

\i-ii.lHT  1  nnr  you; 

Hill  when  Ihi?  1i'avu!( 


E  oi  spring  with  the  pupils, 
rring.  See  who  -n-iLI  be  the 
happening  to  the  bud^. 

the    spring    house-cleaning,    . 
does  in  cleaning.     iSwei-ps, 
f   Mother   Nature   does   any 
[  the  pupils  to  tell  how  the 
er  rubbish,  the  rain  wasb«s 

gutters.      The   house-cloan- 


iw  ilt>\vn  their  heads 
by. 

t   the  nini]   does  to  the  clouds. 
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and  Other  Tales.  Let  the  pupils  tell  what  the  warm  sun  does  to  water 
it  finds  on  the  walks,  in  ponds  and  lakes.  What  does  the  wind  do  to 
the  tiny  drops  of  water?  Where  do  the  little  drops  go?  What  becomes 
o£  them  after  awhile?    Teach  The  Rain  Coach: 

Some  little  drops  of  water 
Whose  home  was  in  the  sea, 
To  go  upon  a  journey 
Once  happened  to  agree. 
A  cloud  they  had  for  a  carriage, 
Their  horse  a  playful  breeze, 
And  over  hill  and  country 
They  rode  awhile  at  ease. 
But  ah!    There  were  so  many, 
At  last  the  carriage  broke, 
And  to  the  ground  came  tumbling 
These  frightened  little  folk. 
And  through  the  moss  and  grasses 
They  were  compelled  to  roam. 
Until  a  brooklet  foimd  them 
And  carried  them  all  home. 

86.  Second  Week.  If  robins  have  a])peared,  study  them.  I..ead 
the  pupils  to  describe  their  ct)lor,  their  note,  their  shape,  size,  tails, 
wings,  bills,  and  legs,  their  manner  of  walking.  Have  them  watch 
where  the  robins  build  their  nests  to  see  how  they  do  it.  What  do 
robins  like  to  cat?  What  do  they  find  when  they  first  return  before 
the  ground  is  soft  enough  to  allow  worms  to  pass  through?  Speak  of 
feeding  them  suet  and  bread  crumbs.     (See  Vol.  II,  page  58.) 

Tell  the  story  of  how  we  came  to  have  the  robin.  (See  Cooke's 
Nahire  Myths,)     Let  the  pupils  reproduce  this  story. 

If  one  has  a  last  year's  robin's  nest,  let  the  pupils  examine  it. 
Note  what  it  is  made  of  and  how.    Then  teach.  What  Robin  Told: 

How  do  robins  build  their  nests? 

Robin  Reclbreast  told  me. 

First  a  wisp  of  ambcT  hay 

In  a  pretty  round  they  lay; 

Then  some  shreds  of  downy  floss. 

Feathers,  too,  and  bits  of  moss. 

Woven  with  a  sweet,  sweet  song. 

This  way,  that  way,  and  acToss, 

That's  what  robin  told  me. 

Review  the  stanza  taught  in  the  preceding  lesson. 

Place  a  picture  of  some  pigs  before  the  pupils.     Tell  them  the  first 

part  of  the  story  of  The  Three  Pigs,     (See  iwge  182.) 
VeL  1.  «i.  24 


26.  Third  Week.  Lit  the  pupils  reproduLe  the  first  part  of  the 
ti;>ry  of  The  Three  Pip  Told  in  the  preceding  lesson,  then  let  them 
ramniizc    it.     CorapU-t*   the   slorj-    of    The    Three    Pigs    and   ha\-e   it 

H  iiiK  h.i^  sivurwl  pussy  willow  buds,  let   the  pupils  describe  theiii 
;i.ip  ilic  link,  brown  caps  on  the  buds  that  are  not  opened.     Teach  I 
he  \«vm.  .1    Khymr  of  Spring: 

rinivn  by  the  willow  bnwk 

1  hwinl  this  song  in  spring. 
And  sij  I  wrote  tlie  words  (or  yi«i 

■rVii-  pussy  willows  sing. 

"  Sing  a  song  of  piisay-caia 
All  in  a  nm; 
Wlicn  the  sun  at  morning  wakes, 


I'^di  11  liult!  iiightcaii  brnwn 
On  lift  iMf.y  !h™1, 

"Puswy  hu^s  the  willaw  bough 
An  Mutlier  Nature  taiighi  !ier, 
Wi'M  i-Time  downi  and  play  with  yoi 
Hilt  \vc'rc  tifraid  of  ^vater." 


Ii  Week.  ]^-l  Ihe  pupils  emminc  lima  beana  before  soali- 
Notii'e  what  they  do  in  water.  Remove  the  outer  cover- 
t]iur:iv'ti'ristiis  and  its  purpose.  Study  the  little  plant 
in  the  use  n(  the  thick  seed  leaves.  Let  the  pupils  tell 
of  thr  buiin.  'I'hi'ii  plant  some  in  window  boxes  or  jars. 
mv  up.  I.i-t  th.'  .  liililrni  U-W  what  they  found  inside  the 
iii-iiii-  );(P  I'l  Uir  lH)ard  :md  draw  the  tiny  plant. 

K,     ll^iv.'   ihv   diililren   waUli   the  plants  and   note 
r    u^iy    iliiy    ):r:m-.      Let    ihf    pupils    tell    what    they 
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"Wake,"  said  the  sunshine, 

"And  look  towards  the  light!" 

"Wake,"  said  the  voice 
Of  a  raindrop  bright. 

The  little  seed  heard, 

And  rose  to  see 
What  the  bejiutiful  outside 

World  must  be. 

Review  the  poem. 

Tell  the  fable  of  Tfic  Wind  and  the  Sun.     (See  page  307.) 

APRIL 

88.  First  Week.  Reproduce  the  story  of  The  Wind  and  the  Sun, 
Let  the  pupils  dramatize  it.     (See  page  308.) 

Talk  about  the  month  of  April,  what  it  brings,  how  it  helps  Mother 
Nature.    What  birds  have  returned?    What  flowers  are  awake? 

Talk  about  the  Indigo  Bunting.  (See  Vol.  II,  page  128.)  Let  the 
pupils  describe  him.     Have  a  good  colored  picture  for  the  class  to  look  at. 

Play  a  language  game  to  teach  the  use  of  lay,  laid. 

29.  Second  Week.  Recall  the  lesson  on  clouds  given  in  March. 
See  how  many  remember  what  clouds  are  made  of,  where  the  water 
comes  from  that  is  in  them.  Then  notice  where  some  of  the  water 
goes  during  a  hard  rain. 

Teach  the  first,  third  and  last  stanzas  of  Stevenson's  Who  Likes 
the  Rain} 

Have  the  pupils  tell  what  they  remember  about  the  rainbow,  if  the 
topic  has  l)ccn  taken  up,  as  suggeste<l  in  the  Plans  for  Nature  Study, 
VoL  II,  page  139.     See  if  they  know  the  old  rhyme: 

Rainbow  in  the  morning,  a  sailor's  warning. 
Rainbow  at  night,  sailor's  delight. 
Tell  one  of   the  rainbow   myths,   such   as   Iris'   Bridge.     (See   Nature 
Myths,  by  Cooke.) 

10.  Third  Week.  Have  the  pupils  rcpnxluce  the  rainlx)w  myth. 
Teuh  the  first  stanza  of  The  Rainbow  Fairies: 

Two  little  clouds  one  summer's  day 

Went  flying  through  the  sky; 
They  went  so  fast  they  bumped  thoir  heads, 

And  Injth  lu'jjan  to  rry.   . 
OKI  FatluT  Sun  liMikitl  oiil  and  Siiid, 

"Oh,  ncviT  mind,  my  dears, 
I  '11  send  my  little  fairy  folk 

To  dry  your  falling  tears." 


11  ihc  f:,hlc  .      The  Lion  flwJ 'J^^^H^^effl^^^^SBI^ 
■Ir^iiiiatiEC  i        (See  page  172.) 

.  Fourth  W  S.     Aiik  tlie  jiupils  to  play  they  are  all   hepaticas, 

flmvcrs  stU'  ;ii   the  prevnoiis  week  in  nature  study.     Ask  thenl 

where  their  oravs  were,  how  Ihcy  were  dressed  and  what  they  i 
est.    Then  1      difTcrenl  iiU[iils  give  one  or  two  sentences  deEcrih« 

r.njts,  leave  nfiii  ihe  flowera.  I 

■11    Ihc   storj  of    ne    Mice    and   the    Cal.     See    Baldwin's  Fairy-r 

and  l-'uhks.  Have  the  story  reproduced  and  dratnatiaed.  j 

:id  the  ])upil  to  tell  Ihe  facts  learned  about  the  dandelion.     Tell* 

•^•■»<I  of  the  >-*•■--      «'--    •'■■    -e   Ckildren's  Hour,  by  Bailey  \ 


32.   First  Wee 
ir   the   sdwiilhoi 


Cit 


lie  (if  the  WOOllpCVkCT  1 
,  Vol.  II,  pflEf  I4<1,  Ij 
ristio.      'I'liC    fdlirwinB 


n-il'ir 


;  careful  t 


ililhii;,  ele.      ICinphii..j.;e  Ihe  fncl 

posts.  :\n'\  e.Kpbin  whv,     'I'ell   tnii;   (if  the 

■  w ll>^.^■lier.     (St-e  Tlir  Tiaok    0/   Nalutr    Myth. 

r  //;,■   Childrnrs   Hour.   Ivy  Biiik-y  ;nid  Lcwis,) 

33.   Second  Week.     Have   the   pttpiTs   reprodut 
n.l|„vk.T.     Dr:mx,(izi-  it.     Teneh  the  first  two  s' 


Splar  tree.  It  there  are  trees  * 
!  liow  the  tree  grows.  Lety 
u-  holds  its  branches.  ThcH' 
ooke's  Naiure  Myths.)    Have 


the  Plain 
lote  each  of  its 
y  let  some  child  tell  what 
d  color;  another,  about  his 
ilil  the  WA  has  been  well 
size,  habit-s,  niiinner  of  nest 
liuilds  rally  in  decayed  trees 
about  the  oripn  of 
,   by   Holbrook,   or 


the  slory  of  the 
nzas  of  Somebody's 
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I.  think  I  can  tell  you.     Ah,  yes!  it  is  he; 
It's  young  Master  Woodpecker,  gallant  and  free. 
He's  dressed  very  handsomely  (rat-a-tat-tat), 
Just  like  a  young  dandy,  so  comely  and  fat. 

Study  the  hen  as  suggested  in  the  Plans  for  Nature  Study,  Vol. 
II,  page  140.  (See  also  Vol.  II,  page  65.)  Let  the  pupils  describe  the 
hen  and  her  habits.  Discuss  the  manner  in  which  the  hen  eats  and 
drinks.    Ask  how  she  digests  whole  kernels  of  com  without  chewing. 

The  children  may  be  able  to  tell  that  she  eats  little  pebbles,  bits 
of  broken  shells,  and  other  hard  things  which  grind  up  her  food  for  her. 
Let  them  notice  how  she  drinks  and  what  she  likes  to  drink  (water, 
iweet  milk,  sour  milk  and  buttermilk).  Ask  how  her  feet  help  her  to 
live.  Let  the  pupils  name  as  many  things  as  they  can  that  the  hen  likes 
to  eat.  Ask  how  she  defends  herself,  how  she  sleeps.  Ask  what  kind 
of  a  mother  she  is.  Let  the  pupils  tell  all  they  know  about  how  she 
ewes  for  her  babies. 

Review    facts  about  the  hen.    Then   teach  Get  Out  and  Scratch: 

Said  one  little  chick,  with  a  funny  little  squirm, 
"I  wish  I  could  find  a  nice  fat  worm."  * 

Said  another  little  chick,  with  a  queer  little  shrug, 
"I  wish  I  could  find  a  nice  little  bug." 

Said  a  third  little  chick,  with  an  odd  little  squeal, 
"I  wish  I  could  find  some  nice  yellow  meal." 
"Look  here,"  said  the  mother,  from  the  green  garden  patch, 
"If  you  want  any  breakfast,  just  get  out  and  scTatch." 

M.  Third  Week.  If  a  live  frog  can  be  obtained,  place  it  in  a  glass- 
nded  box  with  a  wire  netting  cover,  where  there  are  several  inches  of 
moist  earth,  a  few  stones,  and  a  doc])  pan  filled  with  wattT.  I^t  the 
pupils  observe  the  frog  for  a  few  days,  then  ask  them  to  describe  it. 
Let  them  tell  where  it  lives,  when  we  hear  it  singing,  and  why  we  like 
to  hear  it. 

Review  the  facts  taught  concerning  the  frog,  then  teach: 

Twenty  froggics  went  to  school 
Down  beside  a  rushy  i)ool, — 
Twenty  little  coats  of  green, 
Twenty  vests  all  white  and  clean. 

"We  must  be  in  time,"  said  they; 
"First  we  study,  then  we  play, 

That  is  how  we  keep  the  nile 

When  we  froggies  go  to  sch(X)l." 
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Review  the  stanza  and  tell  tile  table  about   The  Frog   Who   Will 
la  be  as  Big  as  an   Ox.     Let  the  pupUs  reproduce  the  story  and  then 
dramatize  it. 

Have  an  attractive  picture  for  study.  Feeding  Her  Birds,  by 
Millet,  Out  for  a  Saii,  or  Saved,  by  Landseer,  are  ail  good.  Let  tbe 
children  look  at  the  picture,  tell  what  they  see  in  it,  then  let  them 
imagine  a  story  about  the  picture- 
SB.  Fourth  Week.  Study  a  flower,  such  as  an  apple  blossom  or 
some  other  large  flower,  as  suggested  iu  the  Plans  for  Suture  Slady, 
Vol.  II,  page  140.  Let  the  pupils  describe  the  diffLTeiit  parts  of  thn 
flower,  using  short  sentences.    Teach  the  poem,  Apple  Blossom: 


Lady  Apple 

Just  arrived  in  town. 
Wears  a  light  green  bonnet 

And  a  snowy  gown. 
The  pretty  dress  is  — 

What  do  you  think? 
Five  white  petals 

Just  touched  with  pink. 

Have  a  flag  for  the  class  to  look  at.  Tell  the  story  of  the  fint 
flag,  made  by  Betsy  Ross.  If  possible  have  a  picture  illustrating  the 
making  of  the  flag  or  the  Ross  home.  (Sec  Vol.  Hi.  Program.  Flat 
Day.)     Let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  remember  of  the  flag  stoiy. 

Choose  a  good  picture  for  the  pupils  to  look  at.  The  Col  Family, 
by  Adams;  On  the  Beach,  by  Delobbe;  The  Doll's  Bath,  by  Igler,  or 
Pussy's  Temptation,  by  Rotta,  are  al!  good.  Let  the  pupils  tell  what 
they  see  in  the  picture  and  what  they  think  is  happening. 

JUNE 

36.  FiMt  Week.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  joys  of  June.  Leave 
them  to  tell  of  the  long,  sunny  days,  the  flowers,  birds,  and  all  that 
helps  to  make  June  beautiful.  Let  them  tell  what  they  like  to  do  now, 
what  games  they  like  to  play,  etc.  Let  them  tell  what  month  seems 
best  to  them  and  why. 

Ask  how  many  have  swings  at  home.  How  are  they  made?  Tcaih 
Stevenson's  Swing: 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing. 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 
Oh,  I  think  it  the  pleasanlest  thing 

Ever  a  child  can  do! 
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Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall, 

Till  I  can  see  so  wide, 
Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

Over  the  country  side  — 

Till  I  look  down  on  the  garden  green, 

Down  on  the  roof  so  brown  — 
Up  in  the  air  I  go  flying  again, 

Up  in  the  air  and  down! 

Let  the  pupils  tell  any  story  they  choose  and  afterwards  let  them 
play  it. 

87.  Second  Week.  Study  the  crow  as  suggested  in  the  Plans  for 
Nature  Study,  Vol.  II,  page  141.  Let  the  pupils  describe  it,  its  home, 
habits  and  song. 

Tell  the  fable  of  The  Fox  and  the  Crow.  Have  the  fable  reproduced 
and  dranmtizcd. 

Let  the  pupils  repeat  any  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  they  choose,  and 
play  them. 

SECOND  YEAR 

septembp:r 

1.  First  Week.  Ask  how  many  remember  the  story  of  The  Three 
Bears.  Let  the  pupils  tell  it,  noting  any  errors  in  English.  I^t  them 
dramatise  the  story.     (See  page  184.) 

Tell  the  story  of  The  Wolf  and  the  Seven  Kids,  or  some  other  fable. 
Reproduce  the  story  and  dramatize  it. 

Recall  the  nature  lesson  on  the  goldenrod.  (Sec  the  Plans  for 
Nahire  Study,  Vol.  II,  |)age  141.)  Let  the  pupils  toll  where  the  golden- 
rod  grows,  when  it  blossoms  and  why  wc  like  it.  Ask  them  to  desorilM* 
its  stalk,  leaves,  roots  and  blossom.  Try  to  secure  short,  correct  sen- 
tences, such  as  the  following: 

The  goldennxl  is  vfllow. 

It  is  pretty. 

It  grows  by  the  road. 

It  makes  the  roadside  prt'tly. 

It  has  a  tcill,  slender  stalk. 

The  stalk  is  stiff. 

The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow. 

There  are  many  little  flowers  in  a  bunch. 

Each  grows  in  a  green  cm]). 

The  roots  are  white  and  line. 
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i.  Second  Weelc.  Ask  the  children  what  likes  the  goldeiirad~ 
besides  boys  and  girls.  {Ants  and  bees.)  Why?  (They  like  the  honey. 
Bees  store  it  for  winter  use.)  Ask  how  many  have  eaten  goldenrod 
honey.  What  color  H'as  it?  Where  did  it  come  from?  Was  it  good? 
How  do  insects  and  humming  birds  know  where  to  find  hon^?  (The 
color  of  the  flowtirs,  and  often  the  fragrance,  attract  thetn.) 

Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  they  remember  about  why  inserts 
like  goldenrod.  Write  the  sentences  as  given  and  afterwards  let  the 
pupils  read  them  n-ith  the  teacher's  help. 

Bees  and  ants  Uke  goldenrod. 

Thoy  like  the  honey  in  it. 

Bees  make  goldenrod  honey. 

It  is  Ught  yellow. 

It  is  good  to  eat. 

Bees  and  humming  birds  smell  the  flowers. 

They  see  the  bright  colors. 


Call  attention  to  the  pollen.  Ask  what  it  is  and  how  it  helps  tlio 
plant.  If  the  pupils  have  forgotten,  explain  that  theipollen  helps  the 
seeds  to  form.  Tell  them  how  the  plant  likes  pollen  from  other  plants. 
Ask  how  it  may  get  it.  If  the  pupils  do  not  remember,  let  some  ot  tha 
'children  blow  hard  against  a  bunch  of  goldenrod.  Sec  if  they  can  kg 
the  poUen  fiy.  This  should  suggest  that  the  wind  carries  pollen. 
Explain  how  the  bees  carry  it.  Let  the  pupik  tell  what  they  know 
about  pollen. 

Pollen  IS  powder. 
It  helps  the  seeds  to  grow. 
The  wind  carries  it. 
The  bees  carry  it. 

The  pollen  sticks  to  the  bees'  legs  and  bodies. 

Have  some  wild  asters  of  different  colors  tor  study.     Let  the  pupils 

describe  one  of  the  plants,  tell  where  it  grows  and  when  it  blossoms. 

Explain  that  aslcr  means  slar.     Tell  the  story  of  Goldenrod  and  Aster, 

from  Cooke's  Nature  Myths.     Have  the  story  reproduced. 

3.  Third  Week.  Have  some  pumpkin  seeds,  a  pumpkin  vine  with 
blossoms  and  a  pumpkin,  for  study.  Let  the  pupils  describe  the  seeds 
and  tell  when  they  are  planted.  Have  them  examine  the  plant  care- 
fully, then  describe  the  vine,  leaves  and  blossoms.  (See  the  Plans  far 
Nature  Study,  Vol.  II,  page  141.) 

Let  the  pupils  tell  a  story  about  the  pumpkin  seed: 
The  pumpkin  seed  is  large. 
It  is  flat. 

It  is  pointed  at  one  end. 
We  planted  some  in  the  spring. 


/^V 
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They  grew  to  be  pumpkin  vines. 

The  vines  are  strong. 

They  are  prickly. 

The  leaves  are  big. 

The  blossoms  arc  big  and  yellow. 

Let  the  pupils  describe  the  pumpkin.  Cut  it  out  and  let  the  class 
describe  the  qualities  of  the  rind,  the  pulp  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
seeds  are  fastened  to  the  pulp.  Let  them  tell  the  uses  of  the  pumpkin. 
Then  write  a  few  of  the  sentences  on  the  board  and  have  the  children 
read  them: 

The  pumpkin  is  yellow. 

It  is  neariy  round. 

It  grew  on  a  vine. 

It  has  many  large,  flat  seeds. 

These  sentences  may  be  left  on  the  board.     The  children  may  draw 
a  pumpkin  with  crayolas  and,  beneath  the  picture,  cH^py  the  sentences. 
Teach  The  Magic   Vine: 

A  fairy  seed  I  planted. 

So  dry  and  white  and  old; 
There  sprang  a  vine  enchanted, 

With  magic  flowers  of  gold. 

I  watched  it,  I  tended  it, 

And  truly,  by  and  by 
It  bore  a  Jack  O' Lantern 

And  a  great  Thanksgiving  pie. 

Let  the  pupils  toll  the  story  of  LitUe  Red  Riding  Hood  and  drama- 
tize it.     (See  page  119.) 

4.  Fonrth  Week.  If  there  is  an  orchard  near,  take  the  pupils  to 
visit  it.  Let  each  pupil  take  back  with  him  an  apple  leaf  to  examine. 
Lead  the  pupils  to  descrilxs  the  apple  tree  in  short,  dear  sontenc*cs. 
(Sec  the  Plans  for  Nature  Study,  Vol.  II,  pui^c  1.^4.)  I-,ct  them  also 
describe  the  leaves  and  fruit.  Let  them  eximiine  the  apple  leaf  ami 
describe  it.  After  the  conversation  alxmt  it,  (juestion  the  pupils  so 
as  to  secure  a  few  sentences,  which  may  be  written  on  the  board  as 
given: 

The  apple  leaves  are  oval. 

They  are  green. 

They  have  many  veins. 

Have  each  sentence  read  as  soon  as  it  is  written.    Then  have  all  of 
them  read  by  several  pupils. 


6.  First  Week.  llfKUi  :>  ■^'H'ly  <^f  ■<  mi\iW  WC.  nr  suiiic  ut\iez 
livi'  iivf.  iir'.iriniiiig  iUr  Mrilh  Uw  iii>jiW.  It  lliiTf  art  both  hard  anl 
I  ni:.pli's  ill  ilii'  iifiEhimrh™«t,  -utiuiv  unc  1  Iwronjjhly,  then  take  up  thiS 
UT.  r.iiiiixTriiij:  1lii'  KiKC,  nwniipr  i>f  unwll'^  sliujie  and  color  of  leave* 
li  i)u'  lir^^i,  injiplc  nlvidiivl.  This  wilt  itwve  fur  ii  imn.' cr  of  IcasduS^ 
I'lv  ill.'  ni:([ik'  Ivnvcs-  Tiillc  fllionl  (hv  I'lwiigo  in  v-olor  and  wluitlj 
-mo-  of  I],,-  |..avL-(.,  ' 

Cill  .iMi-iiiiiiii  tcj  tiK'  "liL'onlifiil  h\nt  tky.  the  white,  fluffy  olnuds. 

I  111.-   ii.v    iiiiit,  Odnlicp's  clwir  WMil)fr  I'nnRS.     Tell  the  childra? 

II  (  i.;.:Ip,i-  .lK^tlv*  ji"'c»  II  parlv.    A*k  IhL'ni  whom  thej'  think  shft' 
■ii,-.     Tli.n  u.uhOrlaT.rf'-i  rtiWV! 

I Ht.il'w  (!a\-o  a  party;  I 

Till'  1hiiw>;  liy  JMin'Jmlii  lamw,  I 

"I'lw  ("."\ii»ini\its,  (>jil.-s.  iind  Maiiles.  ^^ 

Ami  knvv'.  nf  i'V<-T\-  nnmvi  |^^^^| 
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The  sunshine  spread  a  carpet, 

And  everything  was  grand; 
Miss  Weather  led  the  dancing, 

Professor  Wind  the  band. 

The  Chestnuts  came  in  yellow. 

The  Oaks  in  crimson  dressed. 
The  lovely  Misses  Maple 

In  scarlet  looked  their  best. 

Then  in  the  rustic  hollow 

At  hide-and-seek  they  played; 
The  party  closed  at  sundown 

And  everybody  stayed. 

Professor  Wind  played  louder; 

They  flew  along  the  ground, 
And  then  the  party  ended 

In  hands  across,  all  round. 

6.  Second  Week.  If  there  is  a  linden  tree  near,  take  the  pupils 
to  look  at  it;  if  not,  choose  any  other  common  tree.  Call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  bark,  the  kind  of  trunk  and  the  shape  of  the  whole  tree. 
Let  each  take  a  leaf  back  to  school.  See  how  many  remember  the 
seeds  the  tree  had  in  the  spring.  In  the  recitation,  let  the  pupils 
describe  the  tree  and  its  leaves.  If  the  linden  was  used,  recall 
Hiawatha's  linden  cradle. 

Have  the  pupils  give  sentences  describing  the  tree  and  its  leaves, 
writing  these  on  the  board  as  given.  After  the  class  have  read  the 
sentences,  let  them  copy  the  first  two: 

The  linden  is  tall. 

The  bark  is  quilr  smooth. 

The  trunk  tapiTs. 

The  leaves  are  broaiJ. 

They  are  heart-shaped. 

Have  some  good  pictures  of  bears.  Rcvall  ihe  stor>'  of  Iliawalha. 
What  was  it  Nokomis  said  would  get  the  Ixiby  if  he  cried?  How 
many  remember  Naked  Bear?  What  do  you  think  he  l(x)ked  like? 
(See  Reading,  page  133.) 

If  there  is  a  park  nearby  to  which  the  class  may  be  taken,  let  them 
study  the  bear.  If  this  is  impossible,  perhaps  sonu*  have  si»en  bears  at  a 
circus.  If  so,  let  them  tell  what  they  remember  of  ihem.  Then  l<H)k 
at  the  picture.  Note  the  bear's  eharaeteristies.  (S<v  Vol.  II,  i)aj;e  142.) 
Let  the  pupils  descril>e  them. 
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7.  Tblid  Week.  Discuss  the  bear's  home,  his  food  and  habiu. 
The  sentences  may  be  written  on  the  board  and  afterwards  read. 
Uptin  taking  their  seats,  the  class  may  write  two  or  three  short  sen- 
tences about  the  bear. 

Tell  the  story  oE  Why  the  Bear  Has  a  Short  TaU,  from  Holbrook"s 
Nature  Myths.     Have  the  class  reproduce  the  story  and  dramatise  it. 

If  the  owl  has  been  studied  in  the  nature  study  period,  as 
suggested  in  the  Plans  for  Teaching  Nature  Study,  Vol.  11,  page  142.  let 
the  pupils  talk  about  it  in  the  recitation.  If  it  has  not  been  studied 
previously,  have  a  picture  of  an  owl  or  a  stuffed  specimen.  Ask  what 
Nokorais  called  the  little  Hiawatha.  See  how  many  have  seen  owls. 
Let  theni  tell  what  owls  look  hke  and  what  they  say.  Then  study  the 
owl  or  the  picture.  Note  the  broad  head,  the  large  eyes,  the  hooked 
beak,  the  wise  expression  about  the  fate,  the  short  tail,  the  large  wings, 
the  short  legs  and  the  strong  feet  and  claws.  How  do  the  soft  feathers 
assist  the  owl?  How  do  the  large  wings  help  him?  The  £troi:g  feet? 
Let  several  pupils  tell  all  they  remember  about  the  owl. 

8.  Fourtb  Week.  After  discussing  the  owl's  home,  food  and 
habits,  let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  know  about  each  subject.  Tell 
any  of  the  facts  concerning  the  owl  that  the  pupils  cannot  learn  for 
themselves.     They  may  then  write  &  few  short  sentences  about  the  owU 

Let  the  pupils  tell  what  farmers  are  doing.  Some  are  threshing 
grain,  some  digging  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  etc,  others  husking  com. 
filling  silos,  while  a,  fen  are  ploughing.  If  the  pupils  are  familiar  with 
farrn  work,  let  them  tell  the  object  of  threshing.  If  they  are  city 
children,  have  stalks  of  grain  to  show  what  threshing  does.  Tell  how 
the  grains  are  stored.  Let  them  tell  how  the  vegetables  are  dug.  why 
they  are  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  a  while  before  they  are  picked  up. 
how  each  is  stored  for  winter. 

Have  potatoes  to  study.  Let  the  pupils  describe  them,  telling  how 
they  grew,  when  and  how  they  were  planted,  when  dug.  how  cared  for 
after  digging  and  why  we  raise  them.  Explain  any  point  the  pupils 
do  not  know.  Lead  them  to  see  the  use  of  the  potato's  eyes.  Ask 
why  we  cook  potatoes  before  we  eat  them.  (See  Type  Study,  Potato. 
Vol.  Ill,  page  8.)  At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  let  the  pupils  tell  all 
they  remember  about  the  potato. 

NOVEMBER 

9.  rirst  Week.  Note  the  change  in  Nature.  What  trees  retain 
their  leaves?  What  of  the  length  of  the  days?  Note  the  change  in 
temperature  and  the  hazy  weather.  Let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  are 
doing  with  the  fallen  leaves.  Then  teach  the  first  two  stanzas  of 
Autumn  Fires,  by  Stevenson: 
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In  the  other  gardens 

And  all  up  the  vale, 
From  the  Autumn  bonfires 

See  the  smoke  trail! 

Pleasant  summer  over 

And  all  the  summer  flowers; 
The  red  fire  blazes, 

The  gray  smoke  towers. 

Review  the  first  part  of  the  poem.    Then  teach  the  last  stanza: 

Sing  a  song  of  seasons, 

Something  bright  in  all! 
Flowers  in  the  summer, 

Fires  in  the  fall. 

Study  the  oak.  Note  its  characteristics,  the  knarled  branches,  the 
rough,  heavy  bark,  the  general  shape  of  the  tree,  the  leaves,  acorns. 
See  what  the  oak  suggests  to  the  children.  Perhaps  it  suggests  strength, 
a  home  for  squirrels  or  birds,  a  shade  in  summer.  The  wood  makes 
strong,  fine  furniture.  What  is  there  at  home  made  of  oak?-  Let  the 
class  write  two  or  three  short  sentences  about  the  oak. 

Compare  the  oak  leaf  with  the  maple.  Draw  the  maple  leaves  and 
beneath  them  write  one  or  two  sentences  describing  them. 

Let  the  children  recall  the  story  of  Hiawatha.  Ask  them  who  the 
Indians  were  and  how  they  used  to  live.  Describe  their  homes  and 
dress. 

10.  Second  Week.  Ask  the  pupils  how  the  Indians  traveled,  how 
they  made  their  canoes,  what  they  ate,  who  prepared  the  meals.  Tell 
the  pupils  how  the  Indians  used  to  move  about  in  search  of  game,  how 
they  treated  other  bands  of  Indians,  how  they  treated  the  first  white 
people  who  came  here,  why  they  afterwards  disliked  the  white  people, 
and  what  happened  then. 

Tell  the  children  why  the  Pilgrims  left  England  and  went  to  Hol- 
land, about  how  many  people  went,  how  they  traveled  and  how  the 
Dutch  treated  them.  Have  pictures  illustrative  of  Dutch  life.  Tell  a 
little  story  of  the  way  the  people  in  Holland  live.  Speak  of  the  low, 
grassy  country  in  which  are  so  many  canals,  where  people  travel  in 
boats  in  summer  and  on  skates  in  winter.  Speak  of  the  cows,  of  the 
children  a. id  dog  carts  that  deliver  milk,  of  the  peculiar  dress  of  the 
people,  And  of  the  language  that  sounded  strange  to  the  Pilgrims. 

Let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  remember  of  Holland.  Then  let 
them  tell  why  the  Pilgrims  concluded  to  leave  that  coimtry  to  come  to 
America.  Tell  of  the  voyage,  of  the  two  babies  bom  on  the  way  over, 
and  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
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Let   the   pupi!s   reprodute   the   slory    o£   the   Pilgrima'   joum^ 
America.     Describe  the  first  homes,  how  buiit.  how  heated,  the  furni- 
ture and  the  lights.     Tel!  how  the  cooking  was  done. 

11.  Third  Week.  Have  pictures  of  the  Pilgrims  and  their  children. 
Let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  remember  of  the  Pilgrims'  homes.  Tell 
them  of  the  Colonial  children,  how  they  dressed,  how  their  parents 
dressed,  how  strict  the  parents  were  with  the  children.  Tell  what 
occurred  on  Sundays.  (See  Stories  of  Colonial  ChUdren,  by  Mara 
Pratt  Chadwick.) 

Tell  the  story  of  Lady  Yeardlty's  Visitor,  from  Stories  of  Colonial 
Children.     Reproduce  the  story  told  in  the  preceding  lessoa. 

Tell  of  the  hardships  the  Pilgrims  endured  the  first  winter,  of  the 
food  they  had,  and  how  they  got  it.  Tell  of  the  wild  turltcj-s.  If 
pos^ble.  take  the  class  to  see  a  pair  of  turkeys.  Let  them  describe  the 
turkey  and  its  habits.  Ejcplain  why  we  like  it  so  well,  (Sec  VoL  U, 
page  uj.) 

Have  the  facts  taught  in  the  preceding  lesson  given.  Then  tell  of 
the  first  Thanksgiving. 

12,  Fourth  Week.  Reproduce  the  story  of  the  first  Thanksgiving. 
Then  tell  of  the  Thanksgivings  the  New  England  children  used  to  have. 
^ing  in  a  sled  to  Grandma's  for  dinner,  of  the  good  things  she  had  to 
eat  and  of  the  ride  home  over  the  giistcning  snow.     Teach: 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood. 

To  grandfather's  house  we'll  go; 

The  horse  knows  the  way 

T        rrj  th      1   gh 

Th      gh  th      h  t       d  d  ft  d       w. 
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and  grass  seeds  or  grain  on  them  for  the  birds.    Watch  them  as  they 
come  to  feed.) 

What  about  the  length  of  December  days?  Which  month  has  the 
longest  days?  The  shortest?  Where  do  most  of  the  winds  come  from 
now?  What  ^las  happened  to  the  streams  and  ponds?  Teach  the  first 
stanza  of  Winter: 

Old  Winter  comes  forth  in  his  robe  of  white; 
He  sends  the  sweet  flowers  far  out  of  sight; 
He  robs  the  trees  of  their  green  loaves  bright, 
And  freezes  the  iK)n(l  and  river. 

If  there  are  pines,  spruces  or  fir  treses  in  the  neighborhood,  make  a 
study  of  one  or  two  of  them.  Teach  the  pupils  to  distinguish  between 
firs  and  pines.  (A  fir  has  an  erect  cone,  and  its  flat,  spreading  needles 
grow  singly.)  Ask  why  these  trees  have  needles  instead  of  leaves. 
(So  that  the  snow  will  fall  through  and  the  i^nnd  will  not  break  them.) 
Let  the  pupils  tell  what  the  trees  studied  are  good  for.  Speak  of  lum- 
ber, fuel,  Christmas  trees,  etc.  Tell  IIow  The  Fir  Tree  Became  The 
Christmas  Tree,     (See  For  the  Children  s  Hour,  by  Bailey  and  Lewis.) 

Let  the  pupils  reproduce  the  stor>'  of  the  fir  tree. 

Have  a  good-sized  picture  of  the  Arrival  of  the  Shepherds,  by 
LoroUe.     Tell  the  real  stor>'  of  Christmas. 

14.  Second  Week.  Have  pictures  of  camels.  Refer  to  the  way  the 
Wise  Men  travelecl.  Why  ditl  they  use  camels?  Describe  the  camel, 
its  home  and  habits.  Tell  how  the  camel  receives  its  loads  and  riders. 
Mention  that  the  camel  is  called  "Ship  of  the  Desert." 

Let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  remembcT  of  the  camel,  its  appear- 
ance, home,  use  and  its  habits.  Tell  the  story  of  IIow  tlie  Camel  got 
Its  Hump,  i/rom  Just  So  Stories,  by  Kipling.  Then  let  the  class  write 
two  or  three  short  sentences  about  the  camel.  Have  any  troublesome 
words  written  on  the  Ixjard.     Reproduce  the  story  of  the  camel. 

Talk  with  the  pupils  alK)ut  how  we  celebrate  Christ's  birthday. 
Tell  the  story  of  Gretchen  and  Her  Wooden  Shoes,  or  some  other  good 
Christmas  story.     Repro<luce  the  Christmas  story  told. 

Talk  to  the  pupils  about  St.  Nicholas,  what  he  looks  like,  where  he 
lives,  his  work  shop,  how  he  travels,  his  visits,  etc.  Then  read  Moore's 
A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas.  (See  i)age  234.)  Let  the  pupils  plan  the 
dramatization  of  it. 

16.  Third  Week.  Ask  how  many  reindeer  Santa  had.  What  did 
they  look  like?  Where  do  reindeer  live?  Have  gcxxl  pictures  of  them 
to  show  the  children.  Tell  them  alwut  these  animals,  of  tlu-ir  use  in  the 
cold  countries.     Dramatize  A    Visit  From  St.  Nicholas. 

Tell  the  story  of  Mrs.  Santa  Clans,  from  Hailey  and  Lewis*  For  the 
Children* s  Hour,  or  .some  other  Christmas  story. 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  gifts  for  Christmas.     Then  let  them  write 
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letters  to  Santa  telling  what  they  would  like.  Explain  why  we  write 
the  name  of  the  place  in  which  we  live  in  the  heading  and  place  the 
date  underneath,  also  why  we  have  the  salutation,  and  the  usual  (onn 
in  closing.  Write  a  letter  on  the  board  and  let  the  pupils  copy  the 
form.  Let  them  write  original  sentences  for  the  body  of  the  letter, 
assisting  with  the  spelling  of  new  words. 

Study  any  one  of  the  folio-wing  Christmas  pictures:  Madonna, 
Vol.  II,  page  419;  Si.  Anthony  ej  Padua;  Murillo's  Mother  and  Child,  or 
Iloty  Family.     Have  the  class  write  sentences  about  the  picture  studied. 

JANUARY 

16.  First  Week.  Let  the  pupils  tell  of  their  vacation,  what  Santa 
brought  them  and  what  they  did  to  have  a  good  time.  Sec  that  each 
sentence  is  well  expressed. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  plants  that  give  us  food.  (See  VoL 
IT,  page  33.)  Let  the  pupils  go  to  the  board  at  the  close  of  the  recita- 
tion and  write  one  or  two  sentences  about  plants  that  we  eat. 

Make  a  short  study  of  grains,  explaining  how  they  arc  preparod 
for  oiu-  use.  (See  Vol.  II,  page  47.)  Ask  the  class  what  we  call  the 
man  who  grinds  the  wheat  and  com.  What  do  we  call  the  man  who 
bakes  the  bread?  Write  the  following  questions  on  the  board,  and  after 
the  lesson  let  the  pupils  write  the  answers,   using  complete  sentenct*: 

From  what  is  wbilc  flour  made? 

What  is  done  to  the  wheat? 

Who  grinds  the  wheat? 

Who  makes  the  flour  into  bread? 
Ask   the  pupils  to  give  the  facts  taught   in   t!.,;  preceding   lesson. 
Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  board: 

Flour  is  made  of  wheat. 

The  wheat  is  ground  fine. 

It  is  ground  in  large  mills. 

Then  it  is  sifted. 

After  a  while  it  is  sifted  through  fine  silk  or  cloth. 

Com  meal  is  made  of  com. 

Rye  meal  is  made  of  rye. 

The  miller  grinds  the  grain. 
Let  the  pupils  read  the  sentences  after  they  are  written.    After  the 
lesson,  they  may  write  the  answers  to  the  following  questions,   usini 
complete  sentences: 

How  is  com  meal  made? 

How  is  rye  meal  made? 

Who  grinds  the  grain? 
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Have  some  rice  for  the  pupils  to  examine  and  some  wheat  with 
which  to  compare  it.    Ask  the  pupils  what  the  rice  is.     (See  Vol.  II, 

pase  143) 

Tell  the  pupils  about  the  bobolink.     (See  Birds ^  Vol.  II,  page  51.) 

Have  the  following  sentences  written  on  the  board. 

Let  the  pupils  copy,  inserting  the  proper  word  in  the  blank  spaces: 

Rice  is  a  

It  grows  in  countries. 

It  likes soil. 

It  grows  in  . . .  ^ 

«    It  looks  much  like  

17*  Second  Week.  Let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  remember  about 
rice.  Then  tell  them  that  the  straw,  too,  is  valuable,  that  the  Japanese 
make  hats,  shoes,  rain  shawls,  shoes  for  horses  and  oxen  out  of  it.  See 
how  many  know  how  mother  cooks  rice.  Put  some  to  soak  in  warm 
water  and  let  the  pupils  notice  what  happens  to  it.  Let  the  class  write 
two  or  three  sentences  on  the  board  about  rice.  See  that  each  is 
correctly  capitalized  and  punctuated. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  Gingerbread  Man,  Let  the  class  reproduce  it, 
then  dramatize  it. 

If  there  are  icicles  hanging  near,  call  the  pupils'  attention  to  them. 
(See  Vol.  II,  page  22.)  Notice  them  as  the  sun  strikes  them.  Teach 
the  first  two  stanzas  of  The  Icicle: 

An  icicle  hung  on  a  red  brick  wall. 

And  it  said  to  the  sun,  "I  don't  like  you  at  all!" 

—  Drip,  drip,  drip. 

But  the  sun  said,  "Dear,  you've  a  saucy  tongue. 

And  you  should  remember,  I'm  old  and  you're  young." 

—  Drip,  drip,  drip. 

Teach  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem: 

But  the  icicle  only  cried  the  more, 

Though  the  good  sun  smiled  on  it  just  as  before. 

Until  at  the  end  of  the  winter  day, 

It  had  cried  its  poor  little  self  away! 

—  Drip  —  drip  —  drip. 
Have  the  whole  p^em  given. 

18.  Third  Week.  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  board. 
Let  the  pupils  copy  them  and  fill  the  blanks. 

The  icicle  hung  on  a 

It  did  not  like  the 

The  icicle 

The  sun  smiled  on 

Vol.1  tii.3S. 
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Have  stalks  of  oats,  threshed  oats  and  some  oatmeal.  See  how 
many  pupils  recognize  the  dry  oatmeal.  Ask  whea  they  have  it  to  e*l. 
and  how  mother  cooks  it.  Let  the  pupils  recall  how  oats  grow  and 
what  is  done  with  them  after  cutting.  Ask  how  many  have  found 
husks  of  the  oats  in  their  oatmeal.     Ask  what  animals  like  to  eat  oats. 

After  the  conversation,  let  the  pupils  write  two  or  three  sentences 
about  the  oats.  Let  them  tell  what  oatmeal  is  made  of.  Then  ask 
what  they  like  to  eat  on  oatmeal.  (See  the  Plans  for  Naliae  Study, 
Vol.  II,  page  144.) 

Have  the  pupils  tell  what  they  remember  about  the  preceding 
lesson.  Then  let  them  color  stenciled  pictures  of  cows,  and  bene&th  the 
pictures  write  short  sentences  describing  the  cow. 

Make  a  study  of  sugar.     (See  Vol,   II,   page   144.)     If  some  have 
seen  sugar  cane  growing,  let  thcra  describe  il.     It  not,  tell  briefly  how 
the  cane  grows,   how  it  is  cared  for,  how  ground  and  made  into  mo- 
lasses and  sugar.     Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  board: 
Sugar  is  made  from  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets. 
Sugar  cane  grows  best  in  the  south. 
Let  the  pupils  copy  these. 

Let  the  class  tell  what  they  remember  about  sugar.  Let  Ihen 
name  things  which  contain  sugar  that  we  like  to  eat.  At  the  cloae  of 
the  lesson  write  on  the  board: 

Mother  puts  sugar  in 

Let  the  class  copy  several  times,  writing  the  names  of  articles  they 
know  in  the  blank  space. 

10.  Fourth  Week.  Question  the  pupils  concerning  the  aymab  thit 
help  us  and  the  ways  in  which  they  help.  Make  a  list  of  domestic 
animals  that  are  good  for  food.  Then  see  how  many  wild  animals  the 
pupils  know  that  are  useful  as  food.  Teach  the  names  of  meats,  such 
as,  pigs  —  pork;  cattle  —  beef;  sheep  —  mutton,  etc.  At  what  kind  of 
shops  do  we  get  meat? 

Ask  the  pupils  how  many  have  animals  at  home.  Let  them  tdl 
how  these  are  cared  for.  Then  tell  the  story  of  The  House  in  the  Wotd, 
from  Bailey  and  Lewis'   For  the  Children's  Hour. 

Have  the  story  reproduced  and  dramatized. 

Play  a  language  game  to  fix  in  the  pupil's  minds  the  use  of  tbe 
verbs,  see,  saw  and  seen.     (See  page  270.)  ^ 

Have  the  following  sentences  written  on  the  board: 

The  dog  a  cat. 

I  have  the  ball. 

Have  you  the  birds? 

He   the  picture. 
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Let  the  children  copy  and  insert  the  correct  form  of  see  in  each  blank. 

Have  a  good  copy  of  any  one  of  the  following:  Fading  the  Sheep, 
Jacquei  Feeding  Her  Birds,  Millet  {see  Vol.  11,  page  418):  Sheep 
(Spring),  Mauve;  Three  Members  of  a  Temperance  Society,  Herring.  Let 
the  pupils  look  at  the  picture  and  tell  what  they  sec  in  it.  why  they 
like  the  picture  and  what  story  i1 


FEBRUARY 

SO.  First  Week.      Have  bricks  of  dilterent  colors  for  the  class  to 
kiok  at.     Ask  the  pupils  what  our  houses  arc  made  of.     Some  are  of 
brick,  others  of  lumber  and  others  of  cement  and  stone.     Let  the  pupils 
look  at  the  brick.    Tell  them  briefly  how  brick  is  made.     If  there  is  a 
brick  yard  near,  have  this  lesson  after  the  pupils  have  been  taken   to 
visit  the  yard.     Tell  by  whom  the  bricks  are  laid,  how  this  is  done  and 
how  the  walls  are  kept  straight  and  smooth.     Let  the  pupils  tell  what 
they  know  about  bricks.    Then  let  them  go  to  the  board  and  write 
short  sentences  about  them,  somewhat  like  this: 
We  built!  houses  of  bricks. 
Bricks  are  mode  of  clay. 
The  clay  is  mixed  with  water. 
It  is  baked. 
This  makes  it  hard. 
Tell  the  story  of  the  Three  Little  Pigs.     (See  page  182.)     Let  the 
pupils  reproduce  it,  and  later  have  the  story  dramatized. 

al.  Second  W««k.     TcU    the    story    of    little    Abraham     Lincoln. 
ive  pictures  to  illustrate  the  story.     Have  a  stencil  of  his  early  home 
on  the  board.     (See  Vol.   H.  page  361.) 

Let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  remember  of  Lincoln's  childhood. 
Then  tell  of  his  boyhood,  of  his  kindness  to  animals,  of  his  honesty  and 
his  struggle  for  an  education. 

Let  the  pupils  write  two  or  three  sentences  about  the  boy  Lincoln. 
Write  his  name  and  any  other  words  that  the  pupils  will  find  hard  to 
•pell,  on  the  board. 

Have  a  picture  of  Lincoln.  After  the  pupils  have  told  what  they 
remember  of  the  preceding  lesson,  tell  them  of  Lincoln  the  man. 

If  the  work  on  building  stones,  as  suggested  in  the  Plans  for  Nature 
Study.  Vol.  II,  page  144,  has  been  done,  let  the  pupils  describe  those 
■tudied  and  tell  briefly  how  we  get  them.  Write  the  following  ques- 
IS  on  the  board,  and  have  the  pupils  write  the  answers.     (Have  the 


the  stones  written  0 

the  board.) 

Which 

tone  is  hardest? 

Which 

tone  is  softest? 

Which 

s  used  the  moat? 

a  valentine  story. 

356 
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22.  Third  Week.  Tell  the  story  of  Three  Billy  Goals  Gruff.  (See 
pape  178,)     Let  the  pupils  reproduce  the  story  and  dramatize  it. 

If  a  study  of  lumber  has  been  made  in  the  nature  work,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  Plans  for  Nature  Study,  Vol.  II,  page  144,  let  the  pupils 
describe  the  pine  forests,  such  as  the  one  near  Hiawatha's  home.  (See 
page  131.)  A-sk  the  class  what  is  done  to  the  trees  before  they  can  be 
sent  to  the  saw  mills.  Tell  what  the  mills  do  to  the  trees.  What  is 
done  with  the  new  lumber? 

In  another  lesson  ask  the  pupils  to  name  as  many  thisgE  as  they 
can  think  of  that  are  made  of  Ivunber.  What  familiar  trees  be^des 
pine  are  useful  for  lumber? 

Write  these  sentences  on  the  board.     Let  the  pupils  copy  and  &11 
in  the  blank  spaces  with  the  right  words- 
Lumber  is  made  of , and  trees. 

The  trees  are  cut trimmed  and  sent  to  a 

The  mill  takes  the off. 

Then  it  cuts  the into 

39.  rourth  Week.  Tell  stories  o£  Washington's  boyhood.  Show 
pictures  of  him  and  his  home. 

If  the  study  of  fuel  has  been  taken  up  in  the  nature  work,  as  sug- 
gested in  Vol.  n,  page  145.  let  the  pupils  name  the  kinds  of  fuel  we 
have.  Ask  them  what  they  stippose  coal  really  is.  Tell  them  briefly. 
At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  ask  the  pupils  to  write  a.  few  short  sea- 
tences,  telling  what  we  bum. 

Let  the  pupils  retell  the  story  of  coal.  Play  a  language  game  to 
teach  the  parts  of  the  verb  buy.    Have  the  pupils  buy  coal. 

Ask  the  pupils  how  many  have  seen  men  hauling  coal,  what  it 
looked  like,  what  they  know  of  its  characteristics.  Tell  briefly  how  men 
dig  down  many  feet  in  the  ground  to  get  it,  how  they  dig  out  halls 
and  large  rooms  under  ground  in  removing  the  coal.  We  call  these 
places  coal  mines,  and  the  men ,  who  dig  the  coal  out,  miners.  Ask  the 
pupils  to  tell  what  they  know  about  coal.  Write  the  sentences  on  the 
board  as  given: 

Coal  is  black. 

It  is  dirty. 

It  makes  a  good  fire. 

It  comes  out  of  the  ground. 

The  place  is  called  a  mine. 

The  men  who  dig  it  are  miners. 

At  the  ck)se  of  the  recitation  let  the  pupils  write  the  title  of  this 
story  in  the  proper  place,  then  copy  as  many  of  the  sentences  as  they 
can,  provided  they  can  write  well  enough  to  do  it. 


/-^ 
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MARCH 

M.  First  Week.  Talk  about  the  wind.  See  if  the  pupils  can  tell 
what  it  is.  Discuss  the  work  it  does  and  the  tricks  it  plays.  If  the 
•tory  of  The  Wind's  Work  is  accessible,  tell  it.  See  Mother  Stories, 
by  Lindsay.  If  not,  the  fable  of  The  Wind  and  The  Sun  may  be 
retold. 

*  Let  the  pupils  reproduce  the  story  and  dramatize  it. 

Teach  Stevenson's  poem,  The  Wind,     (See  Vol.  II,  page  24.) 

85.  Second  Week.  Talk  about  the  rettim  of  the  birds;  what  ones 
have  come,  what  they  arc  finding  to  eat  and  what  children  can  do  to 
help  them  through  the  cold  March  days.  Let  the  pupils  describe  the 
robins. 

Tell  the  myth.  How  the  Robin*s  Breast  Became  Red,  Let  the  pupils 
reproduce  the  story  of  the  robin  and  dramatize  it. 

If  there  is  a  new  frame  building  being  erected  near,  take  the  pupils 
to  see  what  is  being  done.  (See  Vbl.  II,  page  145.)  Let  them  tell 
what  they  saw.  Try  to  have  the  facts  given  in  good  order.  If  there  is 
no  new  building  being  erected  in  the  neighborhood,  study  a  rabbit. 
Let  the  pupils  describe  it. 

Ask  the  class  why  we  have  houses,  what  our  houses  are  made  of, 
what  land  of  houses  the  Indians  have,  and  what  kind  the  Pilgrims 
had.  Ask  what  part  of  a  house  is  built  first,  how  it  is  done.  Secure 
these  sentences  by  questioning  the  class: 

We  saw  men  building  a  new  house. 

First  they  dug  the  cellar. 

Horses  helped  to  do  this. 

They  hauled  away  the  dirt. 

The  cellar  walls  were  made  of  brick. 

They  must  be  very  straight. 

Masons  lay  brick. 

If  the  rabbit  has  been  studied,  let  the  class  tell  what  it  eats  and 
how  it  travels.  Ask  how  many  know  how  a  wild  rabbit  makes  its  nest. 
Tdl  the  class  about  the  rabbit's  nest. 

M.  Third  Week.  Keep  watch  of  the  new  house,  and  when  the 
frame  work  begins  to  go  up,  take  the  children  to  sec  it  again.  Note  the 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  timbers  used.  Explain  why  this  is.  Tell 
the  pupils  what  kind  of  timbers  these  are.  (They  may  be  oak  or  pine.) 
Recall  the  lesson  on  lumlx*r.  Let  the  pupils  tell  where  these  timbers 
came  from.  Were  they  rough  or  smooth?  How  were  they  held  to- 
gether? How  were  many  of  the  first  houses  put  together?  (With 
wooden  pins.)  Speak  of  the  care  necessary  to  build  the  walls  exactly 
straight.    One  who  builds  frame  houses  is  called  a  carpenter. 


Look  the  pupils'  work  over  carefully,  correctinE  mialalCKk      ^^^^^ 

TliK   lesson   on   the  rabbit   may   be   tonliiiued   by   speaking   of   its 
enemies  and  its  means  of  taking  care  of  itself.     How  does  the  color  of   , 
many  rabbits  protect  them? 

Tell  the  fable  of  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise.     Let  the  pupils  repro-   i 
duce  the  story  and  then  dramatize  it.  J 

If  a  house  is  being  studied,  discuss  the  progress  of  it.     Speak  of'i| 
how  the  framework  was  erected  and  of  materials  used.  ] 

Have  several  articles  made  of  iron  for  the  class  to  look  at.     Ask   ( 
the   pupils  it  Ihey   know   what   these  things  are  made  of.     If  they  da   ^ 
not   know,    tell    them.     Explain   briefly    where   iron   comes   from,    that 
when   it   is   heated   very   hot   it   will   nm   like  water.     There   are   great 
furnaces  where  it  is  melted  and  run  into  molds   and   cooled.      Then   it 
again  becomes  vcrj'  hard.     In  this  way    we   can   make   iron   into   any 
shape  wc  wish.      We  use  it  for  many  things  because  it  is  very  strong   | 
and  doos  not   wear  out  for  years  and  years.     Speak  of  its  being  black  | 
and   hca\'\'.      See  if  the  children  L'an  see  other  things  in  the  room  made   ( 
>if  iron.     What  things  at  home  are  made  of  iron?     Let  the  pupils  write 
-.horl   sontcnccs  tfiling  the  qualities  of  iron. 

I'kiy  a  laiij;iiaj;e  game  tu  teach  the  enpressbns,   /  ran,   I  had  run. 
Whi,'   iMl-  folluwiiii;  .sentences  on  the  board,  for  the  children  to  copy: 

I  ran  home. 

The  dog  had  run  away. 
Have  a  little  dictation  exercise  to  test  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  the 
UM-  of  i;i]iiLals  ji  ilic  beginning  of  sentences  and  proper  names,  and  the 
ll^e  of  iJiTJi.dM  ;ii  the  cUi6c  pf  Sentences.    Use  very  simple  sentences, 

I  see  .Marj-. 

The  cat  can  run. 

Jack  has  a  dog. 

If   till'   hou'^e   has   nut   been   observed,   study   the   spring   flower  as 

filiBlicniid  ill   the  Pluns  for  .Wiliire  .SVuJv,   Vol.  II,   page    145.      Ask  the 

liii|.iK  In  discrilic  the   U-;ivcs,   blossoms   and   root.     Let   them   make  a 

<li-^uviiu^  III    llu'   |iUiiil,   usinj;  crnyolas.     Then  wTite  a  short  story  about 
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Tell  the  nature  myth  concerning  the  plant  studied.  Have  this 
reproduced. 

Play  a  language  game  to  teach  the  parts  of  the  verb  ffrcw, 

ST*  Fourth  Week.  Note  the  progress  on  the  new  house.  After 
the  framework  is  up,  the  siding  is  put  on.  How  and  why?  Building 
paper  may  be  used.  What  is  it  like?  Why  used?  Laths  are  next  put 
oo.  What  are  they?  How  are  they  put  on?  What  kind  of  nails  is 
uaed,  large  or  small?  Why  are  laths  used?  (Let  the  class  find  out 
from  observation,  if  possible.)    See  that  each  sentence  is  well  expressed. 

If  the  roof  is  being  put  on  the  house,  discuss  this.  How  is  it 
•tarted?  Why  are  most  roofs  peaked  or  "gabled?"  Do  we  have  any 
perfectly  flat  roofs?  Why  not?  What  are  roofs  covered  with?  (Have 
mne  shingles,  tin  and  a  sample  of  any  other  roofing,  used  commonly 
in  the  neighborhood,  for  the  pupils  to  examine.)  Pay  special  attention 
to  the  roofing  used  on  this  particular  building. 

Notice  how  shingles  are  made.  Why  do  they  vary  in  thickness? 
Of  what  are  they  made?  How  are  they  held  in  place?  (Have  a  few 
shingle  nails  to  show  the  pupils.)  How  are  they  laid?  Let  the  pupils 
fun  as  much  of  this  information  as  possible  for  themselves. 

Let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  remember  about  shingles  and  how 
they  are  laid.  Let  the  pupils  use  their  rulers  to  sec  huw  thick  the 
thickest  part  of  a  shingle  is. 

If  the  building  is  being  plastered,  let  the  pupils  watch  to  see  how 
the  plaster  is  made.  Why  is  hair  mixed  with  it?  How  is  plaster  put 
on?  Why  do  we  use  it?  Can  you  think  of  other  homes  that  are 
plastered,  besides  ours?  What  do  birds  use  for  plaster?  What  birds 
use  mud  in  building  their  homes? 

Play  a  language  game  to  teach  the  parts  of  the  verb  hlow» 

If  the  house  has  not  been  studied,  secure  an  Easter  lily  or  any 
other  blossoming  plant  for  study.  Tell  the  reason  we  associate  the 
lily  with  Easter.  Let  the  pupils  describe  it.  Note  its  beauty  and 
fragrance.  Teach  Lucy  Wheelock's  Song  of  the  Lilies  or  The  Awakening, 
by  Parsons. 

APRIL 

M.  First  Week.  Let  the  pupils  tell  what  signs  of  spring  they  have 
seen.  What  birds  have  returned,  what  buds  arc  out,  what  wild  flowers? 
Note  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  in  the  tcm{)erature. 

If  the  pupils  have  brought  in  pussy  willows,  alder  tags  or  any  other 
bods,  study  them.  Notice  how  the  buds  are  tucked  away  from  the 
oold  under  thick  brown  hoods.  Note,  also,  how  they  are  arrangeti  on 
the  stem.  Put  the  twigs  in  water,  kcc|)  it  fresh  and  watch  them  de- 
vdop.    Teach  the  first  stanza  of  CradUs,  by  Mary  E.  Plummcr. 

Teach  the  second  stanza  of  the  i)oem.     Have  both  stanzas  given. 
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Write  the  following  questions  on   the  board.     Let  the  pupils  write  tto 
answers  in  complete  sentences. 

Whose  cradles  swing  in  the  brecie? 
What  are  the  babies  of  the  trees? 
What  kisses  these  babies? 
Who  calls  them  to  get  up? 

Teach  the  fourth  stanza  of  the  poem.  Then  have  the  three  stanESS 
given   together. 

A  Lesson  fok  a  Rainy  Dav,  (See  Vol.  II,  page  20.)  Talk  about 
the  rain  and  the  work  it  does.  What  likes  the  rain?  What  becomes 
of  the  water  that  falls?  Let  the  pupils  watch  the  little  streams  ninmng 
together  and  see  what  becomes  of  them.  Ask  the  pupils  where  they  like 
to  run  best,  down  hill  or  up  hill,  and  why.  Tell  them  it  is  the  same 
with  the  water  drops.  They  like  to  run  drnun  hill  and  that  is  tlie  way 
they  always  go.  What  do  they  do  when  they  come  to  a  hollow? 
What  becomes  of  them? 

After  the  rain  is  over,  take  the  pupils  out  to  the  road  (a  billddc 
is  preferable)  or  to  3  nearby  creek,  and  let  tbem  sec  what  the  water 
drops  did  to  the  road  or  the  bank.  Ask  the  children  what  they  think 
the  water  drops  did  with  the  dirt  they  carried  away.  Why  is  the  creek 
muddy?  Collect  a  handful  of  gravel,  some  sand  and  some  line  dirt. 
Put  these  in  a  glass  jar  and  fill  about  three-fourths  full  of  water.  Put 
the  top  on  the  jar  and  shake  vigorously.  Then  let  the  sedimpnl 
settle.  Let  the  pupils  notice  what  kind  of  soil  settles  first.  Tell  them 
when  the  creek  begins  to  flow  slowly,  it  drops  the  heaviest  part  of  its 
load;  after  a  while  it  drops  the  neitt  heaviest  and  finally  it  drops  the 
lightest  part.     Then  its  water  is  all  clear  until  another  rain  comes. 

39.  Second  WMk.  Ask  the  class  where  the  rain  drops  come  from. 
(From  the  clouds.)  Tel!  them  to  play  they  are  rain  drops  and  tell 
how  they  came  to  the  earth,  what  work  they  did,  and  where  they  went. 

If  possible,  secure  a  pasque  flower  or  some  other  early  flower. 
Call  the  pupils'  attention  to  its  dainty  color,  its  furry  covering  and  the 
absence  of  its  leaves.  Let  them  note  the  green  cup  that  holds  the 
flower,  the  number  of  parts  it  has,  the  number  of  petals  the  flower  has, 
which  side  of  the  petals  has  the  brighter  color,  and  the  bright  yellow 
center  of  the  flower.    Why  do  we  like  the  flower  so  well? 

Let  the  pupils  describe  the  pasque  flower.  Then  read  them  Miss 
Arnold's  poem,  Our  Pasque  Flotiier,  (Waymarks  for  Teachers). 

Let  the  pupils  write  the  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

What  kind  of  a  coat  has  the  pasque  flower? 

What  color  is  her  dress? 

What  color  is  her  crown? 

Tell  the  story  of  the  Country  Mouse  and  Ike  City  Mouse. 

Reproduce  the  story  of  the  mice.    IDramatise  it. 
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so.  Third  Week.  Ask  the  pupils  what  the  robins  have  been  doing. 
(See  Vol.  II,  page  64.)  Where  do  the  robins  like  to  build?  Who  can 
tdl  how  the  robins  build  their  nests?  Examine  a  last  year's  nest; 
wbat  is  it  made  of?  How  is  it  put  together?  Is  it  a  good  nest?  Is  it 
neatly  made? 

Let  the  pupils  describe  the  robin's  nest.    Teach  The  Secret: 

We  have  a  secret,  just  we  three, 
The  robin,  and  I,  and  the  sweet  cherry  tree; 
The  bird  told  the  tree,  and  the  tree  told  me, 
And  nobody  knows  it  but  just  we  three. 

But  of  course  the  robin  knows  it  best. 
Because  he  built  the  —  I  sha'n't  tell  the  rest; 
And  laid  the  four  little  —  somethings  in  it  — 
I'm  afraid  I  shall  tell  it  every  minute. 

But  if  the  tree  and  the  robin  don't  peep, 
I'll  try  my  best  the  secret  to  keep; 
Though  I  know  when  the  little  birds  fly  about, 
Then  the  whole  secret  will  be  out. 

Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  board  fis  the  pupils  watch: 

The  robin's  nest  was  in  the  cherry  tree. 
The  bluebird's  nest  was  in  a  box. 
The  wind  blew  the  boy's  hat  off. 

Ask  the  pupils  why  we  use  the  apostrophe  and  5.  If  they  have  forgot- 
ten, question  them  to  bring  out  the  reason.  Let  them  go  to  the  board 
for  a  dictation  exercise.  Give  short  sentences,  using  easy  possessive 
OMes  of  noims  in  the  singular. 

SI.  Fourth  Week.  Study  the  blackbird.  Have  a  good  picttu-e  of 
it.  Describe  its  feathers,  its  bill,  eyes,  tail,  legs  and  feet,  its  manner  of 
walking,  its  nest,  eggs  and  food.  Let  the  pupils  repeat  the  rhyme. 
Sing  a  song  of  sixpence. 

Review  the  facts  taught  in  the  preceding  lesson.  Then  let  the 
pupils  write  sentences  about  the  blackbird  at  their  scats.  Spell  any 
difficult  word  on  the  board  for  the  children  as  may  be  called  for. 
These  sentences  may  be  used  for  first  page  of  the  blackbird  booklet. 

Study  the  red  winged  blackbird.  Have  a  good  colored  picture.  Let  the 
pupilft  describe  the  blackbird.     Let  the  pupils  play  any  story  they  choose. 

MAY 

SS.  First  Week.  Let  the  pupils  use  paper  and  pencils  ?nd  write 
thoe  sentences: 

I  sec  a  robin's  nest. 

The  wind  blew  Jack's  hat  off. 

Have  you  Mary's  book? 
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The  papers  should  be  carefully  looked  over  aad  all  correct  ones  pinned 
upon  the  wall. 

Take  the  children  to  see  an  elm  tree.  Discuss  Hs  manner  o( 
growth,  its  size,  its  beauty  and  its  usefulness.  Bring  to  school  tvrigs 
with  leaves  and  seeds  on  them.  Let  the  pupils  describe  the  shape,  sue 
ftnd  venation  of  the  leaves;  also  the  way  they  are  attached  to  the  tingt. 
Study  the  seeds. 

Let  the  pupils  describe  the  elm  tree,  its  leaves  and  seeds.  Let 
them  draw  elm  leaves  and  later  write  a  few  easy  sentences  about  tde 
elm  tree. 

Play  a  language  game  to  teach  the  parts  of  the  verb  fiy.  (See 
page  370,) 

83.  Second  Week.  Have  a  whole  violet  plant  to  study.  Let  the 
pupils  tell  where  and  how  it  grows,  then  describe  the  roots,  leaves  and 
flowers.     Speak  of  its  beauty. 

Let  the  class  write  short  letters  telling  a  friend  about  the  violet  — 
where  it  grows  and  what  kind  of  leaves  and  flowers  it  has.  (The  letter 
form  should  be  on  the  board  for  the  class  to  copy.) 

Teach  the  Origin  of  VioUls: 

I  know,  blue  modest  violets. 

Gleaming  with  dew  at  morn  — 
I  know  the  place  you  come  from 

And  the  way  that  you  arc  boml 

When  God  cut  holes  in  Heaven. 

The  holes  the  stars  look  through, 
He  let  the  scraps  fall  down  to  earth  — 

The  Uttle  scraps  are  you. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  Anl  and  the  Dove.  Let  the  pupils  reproduce 
the  story,  and  dramatize  it. 

34.  Third  Weak.  Recall  the  facts  taught  in  the  fall  about  the 
linden.  Visit  the  tree  again.  Note  the  blossoms.  Study  them. 
Notice  the  visitors  in  these  blossoms.  Why  are  the  bees  there?  If  any 
seeds  have  formed,  study  these.  Tell  the  pupils  that  the  evening 
grosbeaks  are  fond  of  these  seeds. 

Review  thS  facts  about  the  linden  tree.  Tell  the  story  of  Baucis 
and  Philemon.     (See  Cooke's  Nature  Myths.) 

Reproduce  the  story  of  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

Let  the  pupils  go  to  the  board  for  a  short  dictation  etercise.  Give 
them  two  or  three  easy  sentences  to  impress  the  use  of  the  apottrepke 
and  J,  the  use  of  capitals  in  beginning  proper  names  and  sentences  and 
the  use  of  the  period  and  question  mark.  No  hard  words  should  be 
used. 
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Study  a  picture,  such  as  SL  John  and  the  Lamb,  Murillo,  or  Feeding 
Her  Birds,  MiUet.    (Vol.  II.  page  418.) 

SS,  Fonrtli  Week.  Discuss  the  season,  the  return  of  the  birds, 
flowers,  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  length  of  the  day,  etc  Tell  the  story 
of  The  Wind  Princess.  (See  Type  Lessons  in  Nature  Study  and  Liter- 
aiure,  by  McGovem.) 

Reproduce  the  story  of  The  Wind  Princess, 

Have  a  large  flag  suspended  in  the  front  of  the  room.  Let  the 
pnpils  cotuit  the  stripes,  note  the  colors.  See  how  many  remember  the 
m^Tiipg  of  these.    Tell  the  story  of  the  first  flag. 

Let  the  pupils  tell  whajt  they  remember  of  the  flag  story.  Briefly 
tdl  of  the  civil  war,  of  the  soldiers  who  wore  the  blue  and  those  who 
wore  the  gray.    Explain  why  we  have  Memorial  Day. 

Teach  Hats  Off!  The  Flag  is  Passing  By,     (Vol.  Ill,  page  78.) 

JUNE 

S6*  Pint  Week.  Study  the  rose.*  Note  its  stiff,  woody  stem,  the 
fariert,  the  leaves,  and  the  flower.  Note  the  parts  of  the  flower.  What 
vintors  has  the  rose?    Does  she  like  them?    Why? 

Let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  remember  of  the  rose.  If  buds  or 
flowers  of  moss  roses  can  be  obtained,  tell  the  myth  of  The  Origin  of  the 
Mass  Rose,     (See  Round  the  World  in  Myth  and  Song,  by  Holbrook.) 

Reproduce  the  story  of  the  Moss  Rose. 

Teach  the  poem,  Sing  a  Song  of  Roses,     (Helen  M.  Bumside.) 

87.  Second  Week.    Study  the  Baltimore  oriole  and  its  nest. 

Tell  the  Story  of  the  Oriole.  (See  Book  of  Nature  Myths,  by  Hol- 
bfook.) 

Let  the  pupils  reproduce  the  Story  of  the  Oriole. 

Let  the  pupils  play  they  arc  birds.  Each  may  tell  wliat  he  remem- 
ben  about  the  bird  he  is  impersonating,  without  telling  its  name.  Let 
the  others  guess  his  name. 

Let  the  pupils  play  any  story  they  choose. 

THIRD  YEAR 

SEPTEMBER 

i.  Flnt  Week.  Discuss  the  pleasures  of  the  long  vacation.  Study 
.the  sunflower.  Tell  the  story  of  Clytie.  Let  the  pupils  reproduce  this 
■tory. 

Have  a  short  dictation  exercise  to  review  the  use  of  capitals  in 
beginning  proper  nouns  and  sentences,  the  use  of  i>eriods  and  question 
marks.     Make  the  sentences  short  and  easy,  but  correct  them  carefully. 
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5.  Sscond  WmIc.    Discuss     the     season  — the     weather,     floweis, 

fruits  and  birds. 

Teach  the  first  three  and  the  fifth  stanzas  of  H.  H.  Jadcson's 
September. 

Secure  a  stalk  of  com  with  some  roots  on  it.  Study  the  com,  its 
parts,  the  use  of  each  part.  Cut  a  stalk;  describe  it.  Discuss  the 
pollen,  how  it  reaches  the  ears,  what  happens  when  poUen  from  one  kind 
of  com  reaches  a  field  of  a  different  kind.  Have  illustrations  of  this. 
Let  the  pupils  draw  a  picture  of  a  stalk  of  com  and  write  a  short 
description  of  it.  Teach  the  Srst  and  third  stanzas  of  Whittier's 
Com  Song. 

3.  Third  WMk.  Study  the  uses  of  the  com.  By  people  —  as  a 
vegetable:  as  meal  (com  bread  and  mush);  hominy;  com  starch. 
By  animals. 

Discuss  the  cultivation  of  com.  Where  first  raised?  By  whom? 
Read  the  story  of  Mondamin  (Hiawatha).    Reproduce  the  story.        f 

i.  Fourth  Week.     Teach  the  use  of  to,  too,  two. 

Study  the  grasshopper.  Tell  the  pupils  how  it  grows.  Tell  the 
story  of  The  GraahoppcT  and  Ihe  Ani.  Let  the  pupils  reproduce  and 
dramatize  this  story.  Let  the  pupils  play  Ihey  are  grasshoppers  anil 
write  short  stories  describing  themselves  and  what  they  like  to  do, 

OCTOBER 

6.  First  Week.     Make  a  study  of  a  native  tree.     If  nut  trees  are 

common,  choose  one  of  these.  Discuss  the  size  of  the  tree,  its  manner 
of  growth,  the  bark,  the  leaves,  fruit.  Are  any  of  the  nuts  shipped  to 
other  people?  How  are  they  sent?  Let  the  pupils  tell  what  they 
remsmber  about  the  home  of  the  nut  studied. 

Play  a  language  game  to  teach  the  use  of  satv  and  seen. 

Review  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  and  s  in  the  singular  possesave. 
Give  a  short  dictation  exercise  to  keep  this  fact  fresh  in  the  pupils' 
minds.     Tell  the  story  of  Columbus.     Let  the  pupils  reproduce  it. 

8.  Second  Week.  If  other  nut  trees  are  common,  discuss  them. 
If  not.  make  a  study  of  tali  fruits  —  what  they  are,  how  they  grow,  how 
picked  and  packed  for  market,  what  is  made  from  them;  as,  cider  and 
vinegar  made  from  apples;  grape  juice  from  grapes,  etc. 

Tell  the  story  of  The  Gold  in  Ike  Orchard  (Slorits  to  Tdi  Children. 
Bryant).     Let   the   pupils   reproduce   thp   story   orally;   later   let   them 

7.  Third  Week.  Tel!  the  story  of  William  Tell  (fifly  Famoui 
Stories,  Baldwin). 

Teach  the  use  of  their  and  there. 

Tell  the  story  of  Columbus.  Let  the  pupils  reproduce  it.  Dic- 
tation work. 


r^v 
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8.  Fonrtli  Week.  Study  the  oaks  common  to  the  locality.  Dis- 
tinguish between  the  different  varieties.    Make  oak  booklets. 

Discuss  the  uses  of  oak  trees,  acorns,  oak  lumber.  Let  the  pupils 
tdl  a  story  about  an  oak  board  —  where  it  grew  and  what  happened 
to  it. 

NOVEMBER 

9.  Pint  Week.  Talk  about  the  weather,  the  length  of  the  days, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  grass,  plants,  trees.  Then  teach  the  first 
five  stanzas  of  Alice  Gary's  November,    Review  Indian  Life. 

10.  Second  Week.  Teach  the  use  of  the  comma  and  quotation 
marks  in  direct  quotations.  Give  a  short  dictation  exercise  to  help  fix 
these  facts  in  mind. 

Develop  the  lessons  on  Holland  and  the  little  Dutch  girl.  Let 
the  pupils  read  The  Leak  in  the  Dyke,    Have  them  tell  the  story. 

11.  Third  Week.  Tell  stories  of  the  Pilgrims  —  why  they  came  to 
America;  how  they  came;  their  homes;  their  troubles  with  the  Indians; 
difBculties  encotmtered.  (See  Stories  of  Colonial  Children t  Mara  Pratt 
Chad  wick.)  Discuss  the  food  the  Pilgrims  had.  Write  a  short  story 
describing  one  of  the  Pilgrim  homes. 

Tell  the  story  of  Betty  Alden  (Americans  Story,  Pratt). 
18.  Fonrth  Week.    Tell  the  story  of  the  first  Thanksgiving.    Let 
the  pupils  reproduce  it,  and  dramatize  it.    Teach: 

All  gdbd  gifts  arotmd  us 

Are  sent  from  heaven  above. 
Then  let  us  thank  the  Father 

With  gratitude  and  love. 

For  the  home  with  friends  to  love. 
For  clothes,  for  health,  for  gain, 

We  thank  our  Father,  He  who  sends 
The  stmshine  and  the  rain. 


DECEMBER 

IS.  Flnt  Week.  Discuss  the  shortening  days  and  the  longer* 
nights.  Ask  what  brightens  the  night.  Tell  the  stories  of  Apollo 
and  Diana. 

Call  attention  to  the  stars.  What  shape  arc  they?  Do  they  seem 
to  be  the  same  size?  Do  they  seem  to  stand  still  or  move  slowly?, 
Tell  the  pupils  of  the  other  planets  and  of  their  brilliancy.  Locate  the 
Evening  Star.  Tell  how  men  have  been  guided  by  the  stars  in  traveling. 
Locate  the  Big  Dipper  and  the  North  Star. 


14.  Second  Weak.  Ask  who  remembers  the  story  of  men  led  by  a 
star.  Lei  the  pupils  tell  the  story  of  the  Wise  Men.  Describe  the 
desert  to  the  pupils.     Tell  the  story  of  Phaethon.     Let  the  pupils  repro- 

Describe  I'alestine  to  the  pupils:  the  country;  the  people;  their 
homes;  occo[iations.  Describe  Bethlehem.  Let  the  pupils  tell  nhat 
I  hey  remember  of  this  place. 

16.  Third  Week.  Have  a  pii;turc  of  The  Nalivily,  by  LeroUe. 
or  study  the  picture  o(  the  Madonna,  Vol.  IL  page  419.  Call  attention 
to  the  shepherds,  the  shepherd  dogs,  and  the  donkey  upon  which  many 
journeyed  to  Bethlehem.  Let  the  pupils  tell  all  that  the  picture  sug- 
gests to  them. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  King's  Firs!  Jnarney.  (Sec  Andrea  H.  Proud- 
foot's  Child's  Chrisl  Taks,)     Let  the  pupils  reproduce  it  orally. 

Tell  the  story  of  SI.  Cktistophtr  and  Ike  Christ  Child.  Let  the 
pupils  ri^produce  it. 

Tea^ai  Eugene  Field's  Chrislmas  Song. 

If  the  material  mentioned  is  not  at  hand,  other  Christmas  stories 
may  be  substituted.     (Sec  page  466.) 


16  First  Week  Let  the  pupds  tell  about  the  good  txtncs  they 
[I  during  ihc  \ ^.c^tion  let  each  chdd  desLnbe  a  to)  received  for 
in  tmi':  iMih'-'iit  givmg  its  nimc  Let  the  class  guess  what  it  is. 
t  the    I     [I    jfleraanK  wnte  the  dticnplion 

St  i  I  L  f  rms  of  mter  and  their  uses  Recall  the  story  of  The 
pir   1  Fxpliin   hon    moisture  gets  into   the  air      Experiment 

:h  1  t  il  rtlr  n\cr  in  alcohol  lamp  Hold  a  cold  plate  over  the 
lit  f  ir  m  iiiolint  V  xpldin  the  rcNult-.  and  ahnw  how  dew  is  formed. 
sLi.i'-s  IhL  form  ition  of  clouds   rain  and  snow      Knplain  how  the  clouds 

as  lilmkits  on  cool  mghts  and  protect  the  world  from  Jack  Frost. 
r™  1-,   iKo  i  I  hnka 

1  it  -1  Imltk  of  water  frtizc  Let  the  pupds  note  what  happened, 
li  thiii  ti  sc(  till!  m  ottupics  more  ';pace  than  the  water  before 
7.  n    hi  rut   it  1    hchl  r  thin  water  ind  will  float      Tl  h>   is  it  a  good 

i,   1!  it    il   s        trui '     DiM.u'--.  tht  cfFcct  of  water  freeiing  in  rocks, 
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18.  Third  Week.    Teach  A  Snow  Song,  by  George  Cooper. 

Tell  the  story  of  Watt  and  the  teakettle.  Discuss  the  uses  of 
•team.    (See  Vol.  II,  page  i6.) 

Tell  the  story  (rf  Robert  Fulton.  Let  the  pupils  write  to  their 
fathers,  telling  what  they  remember  of  the  boy  who  set  the  giant  steam 
to  work.     (See  Vol.  Ill,  page  58.) 

19.  Fourth  Week.  Study  the  English  sparrow.  Describe  the  bird, 
its  food,  its  habits,  its  home. 

Explain  paragraphing  to  the  pupils.  Use  readers  and  study  the 
fonn  of  paragraphs.     (See  page  310.) 

Teach  what  initials  are  and  how  to  write  them.  Have  a  short 
dictation  exercise  to  impress  correct  forms,  the  uses  of  capitals  and 
punctuation  marks. 

Let  the  pupils  write  a  short  story  telling  "What  I  knoW  about 
English  sparrows." 

FEBRUARY 

SO.  First  Week.    Teach  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod. 

Study  the  bluejay.  Note  his  size,  color  of  different  parts  of  his 
body,  his  long  tail,  his  crest,  his  beak,  his  long  wings,  his  feet.  Learn 
what  he  eats,  how  he  builds  his  nest,  how  he  treats  other  birds.  Read 
to  the  pupils  The  Bluejay  (Susan  Hartley  Swett.) 

81.  Second  Week.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  uses  of  fire  and 
materials  of  which  it  is  made.  (See  Plans  for  Nature  Study,  page  150.) 
Compare  colonial  methods  of  building  fires  with  those  in  use  at  present. 
Tell  the  pupils  of  forest  and  prairie  fires. 

Study  stories  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Have  the  pupils  reproduce 
these.    Let  them  write  one. 

82.  Third  Week.  Play  a  language  game  to  teach  //  was  /,  it  was 
she,  it  was  they. 

Have  a  dictation  exercise  to  test  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  capitals, 
of  the  use  of  their,  and  of  the  singular  possessive.  Make  the  exercise  short, 
but  see  that  it  helps  to  fit  one  or  more  language  facts  in  the  pupils'  minds. 

Let  the  pupils  tell  stories  of  Washington.  Tell  them  of  some  of 
the  hardships  Washington  and  his  men  endured.  Have  a  picture  of 
Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,  Let  the  pupils  look  at  this  and  tell 
the  story  of  How  Washington  Got  Out  of  a  Trap,  (Sec  Great  Americans 
for  Little  Americans,) 

8S.  Fonrth  Week.  Recall  the  story  of  coal  taught  in  the  second 
grade.  Tell  the  pupils  something  about  the  plan  of  coal  mines,  how  the 
miners  work,  how  the  coal  is  drawn  to  the  shafts  to  be  elevated  and 
how  it  is  shipped  to  us. 

Tell  the  class  about  oil  wells  and  how  the  oil  is  shipped. 

If  gas  is  used  commonly,  explain  that  it  is  made  of  coal.  Let  the 
pupils  tell  what  they  know  about  fuel  we  use. 
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MARCH 

34.  Flnt  Week.    Reproduce   the  story  of  Hmi   Cedric  Btcanu  a 

Kniiht. 

Have  dictation  work  to  test  the  children's  knowledge  of  writing 
direct  quotations.     Teach  the  use  of  write  and  right. 

If  there  is  a  blacksmith  shoii  near,  take  the  class  to  visit  it.  after 
making  arrangements  with  the  smith  for  the  visit.  This  will  furnish 
material  for  several  interesting  conversation  lessons  and  for  wrilleo 
work.  The  pupils  may  make  booklets  of  this  materiaL  Let  them  draw 
and  color  what  pleased  them  most  in  the  shop.  Tell  what  the  smith 
did. 

2G.  Becood  Week.  Have  a  good  copy  of  Shoring  The  Bay  Man. 
Let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  see,  what  story  it  suggests.  (See  Vd. 
II.  page  416.) 

Discuss  the  return  of  the  birds.  Study  the  ostrich.  (See  Vol.  III. 
page  16.)     Let  the  pupils  write  a  short  story  about  it. 

Have  a  Ust  of  topics  on  the  board  as  a  guide  in  arrangement  of 
material  andin  paragraphing. 

36.  Third  Week.  Discuss  the  wind;  what  it  is;  what  it  does. 
Teach  Stedman's  Four  Winds. 

Study  twigs.  Select  those  whose  buds  are  large,  such  as  th» 
hickory,  horse  chestnut  or  chestnut.  Let  the  pupils  note  the  position 
of  the  buds  (terminal  and  lateral),  which  is  farthest  advanceil,  how  the 
bud  is  protected.  If  one  con  procure  shoots  of  the  horse  chestnut,  caU 
attention  to  the  scars  on  the  stems  {horse  shoes)  and  explain  what  made 
them.  Explain  when  these  buds  were  formed,  how  they  assisted  in 
making  the  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn.  Put  the  twigs  in  water,  keep  it 
fresh  and  note  the  development  of  the  twigs.  Let  the  pupils  draw  the 
twigs  and  write  short  descriptions  of  the  buds. 

37.  Fourth  Week.  Teach  the  use  of  do,  doet,  don't,  doesn't.  Have 
a  short  dictation  exercise  to  test  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  punctuation 

Discuss  the  making  of  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar.  Let  the 
children  write  a  letter  telling  a  friend  about  maple-sugar-maldng. 

Tell  the  pupils  the  story  of  The  Ant  and  the  Dove.  Let  them 
reproduce  it  orally. 

APRIL 

38.  First  Weak.  Discuss  the  sun,  its  size,  its  apparent  movements 
and  its  work.  Explain  how  the  earth  moves  about  the  sun.  Note  the 
sun's  position  each  morning  at  a  certain  hour  and  see  how  it  seems  to 
change  its  position.  Let  the  pupils  write  a  little  story  about  what  the 
sun  does.     Teach  the  use  of  shine,  shone,  has  shone. 

Teach  Stevensfln's  The  Sun's  Travels. 


,'~\ 
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89.  Second  Week.  Discuss  streams,  how  formed,  what  becomes  of 
them,  the  work  they  do.  Pay  especial  atteation  to  erosion.  If  possible 
visit  a  nearby  creek.  Compare  it  with  a  river.  Have  pictures  of  the 
Colorado  Canyon.  Speak  also  of  the  overflow  of  streams,  the  cause, 
damage,  and  the  use  of  dikes  as  a  preventive.  Tell  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  and  the  damage  they  cause  each  year.  Let  the 
pupils  give  oral  descriptions  of  the  formation  of  streams,  the  work  of 
streams  and  the  harm  they  sometimes  do.     Tell  them  the  story  of  the  Nile. 

Tell  the  story  of  brave  Kate  Shelley. 

80.  Third  Week.  Study  the  formation  of  soils.  (See  Plans  for 
Nature  Study,  Vol.  II,  page  151 .}  Have  a  little  leaf  mold.  Let  pupils  tell 
where  the  leaf  mold  comes  from.  Let  them  tell  how  soils  are  formed 
and  that  good  soil  contains  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay  and  decayed  vege- 
table and  animal  matter. 

Discuss  the  ways  by  which  rocks  are  broken  up  and  converted  into 
soil.     Describe  Mammoth  Cave. 

Speak  of  the  use  of  sand  in  making  glass  and  of  clay  in  making 
china  and  crockery. 

81«  Fourth  Week.  Study  earthworms.  (See  Plans  for  Nature  Study, 
Vol.  II,  page  151.)  Let  the  class  describe  the  worms,  the  way  they  travel 
where  they  live  and  what  they  live  on.  See  if  the  worm  has  eyes,  ears, 
nose  or  feet.  How  does  it  find  its  way  about?  Discover  that  the 
worms  can  smell  a  little,  that  they  have  a  delicate  sense  of  touch. 
Explain  that  these  worms  lay  eggs.  Let  the  pupils  observe  how  easily 
the  worms  climb  a  pane  of  glass.  Speak  of  the  value  of*  these  little 
creatures  in  loo.sening  the  soil. 

Teach  the  uses  of  sit  and  set. 

Have  exercises  in  which  blanks  are  left  for  the  \ierb  forms.  Let 
the  pupils  choose  the  correct  form  of  the  troublesome  verbs  learned. 

• 

MAY 

88.  First  Week.  Study  the  meadow  lark.  Have  the  pupils  tell  all 
they  know  about  it,  its  song,  its  nest  and  its  fo<xl. 

Reproduce  the  story  of  The  Lark  and  Her  Younf^  Ones, 
'         Study  the  flicker.     Let  the  pupils  doscrii>e  it  and  its  nest. 

Tell  stories  of  AudulK)n.     Have  tiic  pupils  repr<Kluce  these. 
'  88.  Second  Week.     If  j)ossible,  scvure  toad's  eggs  and  watch  the 
devek>pmcnt.     If  this  is  im|K)ssil)le,  secure  a  toad  for  study.     I^*t  the 
pupils  write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  telling  alxjut  the  toad. 

Teach  the  use  of  isn't  and  aren't. 

84.  Third  Week.    Study  the  cowslip  and  the  spring  beauty.     Note 
the  kind  of  roots,  leaves  and  flowers  each  has.     Let  the  pupils  give  oral 
deKriptions  of  these  plants. 
Vel.  I.  Sii.  2e 


Learn  to  recognise  the  common  maples. 

35.  Fourth  Week.     Make   a    study    of    the   elm    and    birch   trees.  ' 
Note  Ihf  -shnpc,  tlie  grace  of  each  one.  llie  kind  of  leaves,  blossoms  and 
scwl;^.     Let  the  (jiiiiila  give  oral  descriptions  of  each.     Have  them  tell  .j 
fur  wh:ii  these  trees  a,re  useful,  for  what  Hiawatha  used  the  birch.  | 

Let  the  pupils  play  they  are  trres  and  describe  themselves  without  ' 
telliil!:  tlneir  names.     Let  the  dass  guess  the  names.  | 

Have  the  pupils  descrihe  their  gardens  and  the  plants  that  are  up. 

JUKE 

36.  First  West.  Tell  the  stary  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  Let  the 
pupils  rtproduce  the  aU)r\-, 

Teaih  the  use  of  ale.  e-ilin.  I 

Give   slKirt   dicltttton   exorcises   to   review   the   use  of   capitals   and  * 
punctuiilion   marks. 

il;n-e  ;in  atlrattive  picture  for  study. 

37.  Second  WmIc.  Study  the  wild  rose.  Note  the  variations  in 
co!i>r,  ttiL-  fni^-rani^e,  tlie  number  and  shape  of  the  petals  and  sepals. 
111.'  li;;tii-\'  iif  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  petals.  Why  do  the  petals 
ill  e  :ii  iii;:l!i?'  What  kind  of  seed  cups  has  the  roie?  Let  the  pupils 
rjiaw  till-  llowi.T,  iir  paint  ili  then  write  a  description  of  it. 

Tf.:icli    'I'lii-    Bee    and    the    Rose.     (Sec   Songs    n/   the    Tree-Top    ani 
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1.       STORY-TELLING 

1.  IntaoduetaiT  Statameat.  All  of  the  greatest  teachers 
and  leaders  have  used  the  story  as  an  effective  means  of 
imparting  instruction,  molding  thought  and  influencing 
conduct.  The  story  has  been  much  more  influential  in 
lifting  the  race  to  a  higher  plane  of  thinking  and  acting 
than  the  essay  or  the  argumentative  presentation  of  truth. 
Great  stories  may  be  in  the  form  of  drama,  romance  or 
poetry,  but  they  are  always  concerned  with  human  expe- 
rience and  they  embody  in  a  concrete  way  some  of  the  deep 
lessons  of  life.  The  appeal  of  the  story  is  primarily  to  the 
heart,  not  the  intellect. 

S.  ^edal  Taloe  of  Stoiy-TeUinK.  The  question  i<;  often 
asked,  "  What  value  docs  the  story  told  carry  with  it  which  does 
not  attend  the  individual  reading  of  the  same  story?"  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  ijrimary  teacher  the  answer  is  simple. 
No  matter  how  rapid  progress  may  he  in  the  mastery  of  «Tittcn 
and  printed  symbols,  children  arc  for  a  long  time  handicapped 
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read  is  tor  a  IniiK  time  tar  behind  their  htcrary  taste  and 
appreciation.  Even  after  a  fair  degree  of  ability  in  reading  is 
attained,  story-telling  has  its  own  important  uses  and  value. 
The  teacher  who  knows  well  her  class  and  its  needs  ■will  select 
the  stories  to  be  told  mth  a  finer  discrimination  than  any 
collector  or  publisher  can  possibly  show.  In  almost  every 
collection  there  are  some  stories  one  wishes  had  not  been 
included,  or  one  fails  to  find  in  a  form  accessible  to  the  children 
some  especially  fine  story  which  is  just  the  one  most  needed  or 
desired  at  a  ,^ven  time.  The  one  who  commarids  the  story- 
tellcr'.s  art  can  give  what  she  wants,  when  she  wants  it,  and 
in  the  particular  version  or  literary  form  which  she  considers 
finest  and  best.  The  personality  of  the  one  telling  the  story 
becomes  a  new  clement  whicJi  may,  and  should,  give  added 
color,  warmth  and  emotional  eflcct  to  the  story  itself^ — not  by 
reason  of  any  remarks,  interjections  or  conscious  dramatic 
stj-le.  but  by  her  own  enjo\Tnent  and  appreciation  displayed 
in  voice  and  play  of  facial  expression. 

The  superior  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  story-teller  will 
lead  the  children  into  paths  which  they  would  never  enter 
alone.  A  shelf  of  good  books  in  the  room,  with  freedom  given 
the  children  to  hclj)  themselves,  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  is 
not  sufficient.  They  should  be  led  on  and  on,  by  oral  render- 
ing, from  Mother  Goose  and  the  simplest  nursery  tales  to  the 
great  cycles  of  hero  tales,  such  as  the  stories  of  the  Odyssey, 
King  Arthur  and  Siegfried;  and  they  should  be  made 
acquainted  in  like  manner  with  such  writers  as  Andersen, 
Lewis  Carroll,  Kipling,  George  Macdonald.  Kingsley,  Haw- 
thorne and  INIrs.  Richards.  This  ean  be  done  most  success- 
fully for  alt  children,  the  slow  and  less  favored  as  well  as  the 
most  intelligent,  by  introducing  them  through  a  well-balanced 
course  in  story-telling  throughout  the  grades,  administered  by 
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enthtisiastic  teachers  who  have  prepared  themselves  for  this 
interesting  department  of  work. 

Story-telling  has  a  social  value  worth  noting.  A  good 
story,  well  told,  serves  to  weld  the  separate  small  units  of  a 
dass  into  one  whole,  having  for  the  time  being  a  common 
attitude,  ideal  or  purpose.  In  the  entire  class  there  may  be 
aroused  a  feeling  of  courage,  a  desire  for  service,  a  noble  ambi- 
tion; or,  there  may  result  merely  a  pervading  good  himior  and 
tranquillity  which  goes  over  into  the  next  work  to  be  done. 
The  aim  of  the  story-teller  should  be  for  this  totality  of  result, 
and  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  subordinating  the  teaching 
of  English  and  all  lesser  aims,  even  that  of  the  ethical  lesson, 
to  the  one  great  purpose  of  full  enjoyment  together  of  a  fine 
story. 

S.  How  to  Select  Stories  for  Telling.  We  have  today 
a  wealth  of  material  from  which  to  select;  and  let  us  remember 
that  the  old  stories  which  satisfied  the  imagination  and  fed 
the  spirit  of  the  htmian  race  in  its  infancy  are  the  best  stiited 
to  the  young  of  all  races  and  all  times.  This  old  material  is 
in  the  form  of  folk  and  fairy  tales,  myths,  fables,  legends, 
rhymes  and  ballads.  There  has  been  a  process  of  natural 
selection  going  on,  by  which  the  coarse  and  brutal  have 
largely  been  eliminated  and  those  embodying  universal 
truth  and  appealing  to  modem  standards  have  survived. 
In  the  repeated  telling  and  re-tclling,  these  old  talcs  have 
also  been  polished  in  form,  so  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
perfection  of  finish  many  of  them  arc  well-nigh  impossible 
to  imitate. 

The  individual  teacher  will  wish,  of  course,  still  further  to 
discriminate  and  choose  for  her  own  class.  A  story  which 
would  be  perfectly  safe  to  use  with  a  single  child  of  a  certain 
temperament  might  be  entirely  unsuitcd  for  class  use.  It  is  a 
safe  course  to  reject  for  class  use  in  primary  grades  all  tales 
dealing  with  horrors  in  situation  and  incident.  By  this  it  is 
not  meant  to  recommend  the  substitution  of  namby-pamby, 
diluted,  doctored  versions,  which  eliminate  every  detail  of 
plot  by  which  poetic  justice  is  wrought  and  the  guilty  brought 
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to  punishment.  So  to  modify  one  of  these  old  stories  is  to 
strip  it  of  nearly  every  shred  of  moral  and  literary  worth. 

4.  Some  Characteristics  of  a  Good  Story.  There  are 
certain  essentials  of  the  good  short  story  for  adults  which  are 
also  essentials  of  the  good  story  for  children.  There  is  usually 
a  character  of  preeminent  interest  who  enlists  our  sympathy 
at  once  and  holds  it  to  the  end.  The  introduction  should  be 
very  brief,  the  well-written  story  taking  the  hearers  almost 
immediately  into  the  heart  of  things.  The  story  must  have 
action;  the  effect  is  stronger  if  there  is  direct  discourse,  so  that 
the  exact  scene  is  clearly  depicted  before  us.  There  must  be  a 
plot  with  a  well-defined  climax  and  a  satisfying  ending. 
For  children,  this  ending,  to  be  satisfying,  must  be  happy; 
the  characters  that  have  engaged  their  interest  must  "live 
happily  ever  after."  There  should  be  very  little  description. 
just  enough  to  make  the  pictures  vivid.  All  of  these  features 
will  not  be  found  in  every  good  story,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
leave  out  several  of  the  characteristics  named  without  ruining 
the  tale. 

Folk-Tales  as  Models.  Many  of  the  old  favorites 
among  the  nursery  classics  will  survive  a  rigid  application  of 
these  tests.  Apply  the  above  requirements  to  Cinderella, 
The  Three  Bears,  Sleeping  Beauty,  Beauty  and  the  Beast, 
Snow-White  and  One  Eye,  Two  Eyes,  Three  Eyes,  and  see  how 
perfectly  these  stories  come  up  to  the  standard  set. 

Although  the  moral  is  not  explicit  in  the  genuine  folk-tale, 
the  best  of  them  are  nevertheless  moral  in  efTect,  because  the 
good  is  always  made  beautiful  and  attractive,  while  evil  is 
represented  as  ugly  and  hateful.  The  good  is  always  thor- 
oughly good,  and  the  bad  thoroughly  bad;  there  is  no  inner 
debate  or  confusion  in  the  child's  mind  as  to  where  to  place  his 
sympathy,  and  in  the  end  right  always  triumphs  over  wrong, 
light  over  darkness,  love  over  hate.  The  right  use  of  stories 
tends  to  influence  children  to  love  and  admire  the  good  and  to 
hate  what  is  e\'il.    Is  not  this  the  soul  of  the  moral  law? 

We  must  not  always  be  thinking  of  character-building, 
however,  in  selecting  our  stories,  unless  the  ability  to  enjoy  a 
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hearty  laugh  be  included  in  that  term.  Probably  the  thing 
most  needed  in  the  average  schoolroom  is  a  mixture  of  non- 
sense and  pure  fun  with  the  more  serious  purpose.  Mother 
Goose  fills  this  need  in  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  but 
by  the  time  the  third  grade  is  reached  there  is,  as  a  rule,  very 
little  of  the  humorous  element  introduced  into  the  story  hour. 
Many  of  the  folk-tales  are  full  of  rich  himior,  and  they  should 
be  used  to  evoke  a  hearty  laugh,  stu-e  to  be  enjoyed  by  teacher 
and  children  together.  Such  stories  as  The  Golden  Goose, 
Clever  Elsa,  Lazy  Jack,  The  Musicians  oj  Bremen,  Epaminondas 
and  His  Auntie,  The  Cat  and  the  Parrot,  are  calculated  to  amuse 
and  entertain  children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  while  for 
third  grade  some  of  the  "Unde  Remus"  stories,  Kipling's 
Just'So  Stories,  parts  of  Pinocchio,  Alice  In  Wonderland, 
and  The  Wonderful  Wizard  of  Oz,  will  ser\''C  to  furnish  humorous 
stories  of  a  high  type. 

The  interest  in  fairy  stories  is  believed  by  competent  stu- 
dents of  childhood  to  culminate  at  about  the  age  of  seven  years. 
This  would  indicate  that  there  should  be  a  large  use  of  such 
stories  in  the  first  and  second  grades.  The  term  fairy  story 
is  here  used  in  its  broad  sense,  and  includes  folk-talcs  such  as 
those  mentioned  on  page  374.  There  arc  few  really  good 
modem  fairy  stories.  A  few  modem  fanciful  talcs  are  men- 
tioned in  the  graded  list  on  page  405. 

Realistic  Stories.  Even  during  the  period  just  men- 
tioned, many  children  begin  to  crave  the  tme  story.  A  few 
children  never  care  for  fairy  stories,  and  others  soon  outgrow 
them.  These  children  begin  to  ask,  **Is  it  a  tme  story?" 
So,  even  in  the  first  grade  some  realistic  stories  are  needed,  and 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  this  tyjx)  as  the  children 
advance.  By  the  realistic  story  is  meant  the  kind  which  is 
either  really  tme  or  easily  within  the  range  of  ])r()hability, 
having  no  supernatural  clement.  Such  stories  need  not  l>c 
commonplace,  though  they  may  deal  with  the  ordinary  events 
of  human  experience.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  children 
are  interested  only  in  the  affairs  of  children.  They  are 
fascinated  by  selected  incidents  in  the  lives  of  great  men  and 
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worcw;  thus,  we  conclude  that  the  story  should  be  the  begin- 
ning of  interest  in  history. 

Since  we  are  dealing  here  with  the  question  of  stor>'-teIling 
and  not  with  the  whole  topic  of  hterature  for  the  primary 
school,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  amoimt  of  time  and 
effort  necessary  to  master  a  story  for  oral  rendering  should 
not  be  expended  on  any  but  the  very  best  of  their  kind. 
Naturally,  then,  in  the  realistic  and  historical  type  one  would 
select  the  more  picturesque,  heroic  and  romantic  features,  and 
would  cast  these  incidents  in  good  literary  form.  "The  Little 
Hero  of  Harlem,"  found  in  many  readers  and  in  Miss  Pouls- 
son's  The  Child's  World,  and  "Dora,  the  Little  Girl  of  the  Light- 
house," in  Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories,  are  good 
examples  of  the  realistic  story.  Many  others  of  this  t>'pe  may 
be  found  in  Laura  Richards'  Five  Minute  Stories,  in  Fijty 
Famous  Stories  Retold,  by  James  Baldwin,  and  in  Mara  Pratt's 
Colonial  Children.  Of  course  there  are  no  finer  stories  of  this 
class  than  those  wonderful  ones  found  in  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  These  stories,  unsurpassed  in  interest, 
in  beauty  of  language  and  in  ethical  worth,  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  any  school  where  it  would  be  permissible  to  use  them. 

Myths.  In  courses  of  study  myths  are  frequently  called  for, 
but  little  thought  is  given  to  the  question  whether  these 
versions  are  unobjectionable.  No  class  of  stories  needs  more 
careful  sifting  and  recasting  than  stories  of  myths  before  they 
are  ready  for  telling  to  children.  Those  that  contain  the  most 
that  is  human  and  the  least  of  the  supernatural  are  best  to  use 
with  the  younger  children,  unless  we  frankly  convert  them  into 
wonder  talcs,  as  Hawthorne  has  done  in  A  Wonder  Book  and 
Tanglewood  Tales.  Ceitain  it  is  that  children  do  not  like  the 
characters  in  whom  they  have  become  deeply  interested  to 
appear  suddenly  in  the  form  of  sun-gods  or  mist-wraiths  or 
moon-maidens.  Their  imagination  will  admit  of  any  amount 
of  strange  and  impossible  events,  but  they  want  the  characters 
in  their  stories  to  be  real  people  and  real  fairies  jind  real 
giants:  they  don't  want  them  to  be  disguised  heavenly  bodies 
or  forces  of  nature. 
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Nature  Stories.  Most  children  have  a  native  interest 
in  animals,  and  they  listen  eagerly  to  stories  about  them. 
Plant  life  interests  them  in  a  measure,  though  this  is  a  taste 
which  generally  requires  cultivation.  There  are  so  many 
tnily  marvelous  things  going  on  all  the  time  in  the  world  or 
nature  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  fiction  which  represents  itself 
as  science.  Avoid  the  use  of  stories  in  which  animals  and  birds 
are  made  to  appear  almost  htunan  in  intelligence  and  in  feeling, 
but  choose  those  calculated  to  acquaint  children  with  the  real 
habits  and  characteristics  of  these  creatures. 

6.  Method  in  Story-Telling.  Some  people  are  naturally 
gifted  as  story-tellers.  Almost  every  neighborhood  has  some 
untutored  man  or  woman  who  is  really  proficient  in  this  line 
and  who  can  always  commjind  an  audience.  One  can  learn 
much  by  watching  and  listening  to  such  a  native  genius.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  a  person  ^vnth  this  gift  always  seems  to 
enjoy  his  own  story,  no  matter  how  many  scores  of  times  it 
may  have  been  repeated — often  to  the  same  audience.  There 
is  always  the  little  chuckle  or  laughing  glance  at  a  humorous 
turn  and  a  manner  of  taking  the  hearers  into  his  confidence, 
looking  from  one  to  another  for  appreciation  or  confirmation 
of  different  points.  As  a  rule,  the  native  story-teller  is  not  at 
all  dramatic  in  the  sense  of  trj'ing  to  impersonate  the  char- 
acters in  the  story;  he  is  dramatic  only  in  painting  vi\'idly 
the  scenes,  employing  such  art  in  narration  as  to  make  the 
characters  live  and  move  before  our  eyes,  and  in  such  use  of 
varied  intonation  and  expression  as  shall  scr\'c  to  arouse  the 
appropriate  feeling  in  the  listeners. 

Any  one  can  learn  to  tell  a  story  acceptably  and  enter- 
tainingly. It  is  largely  a  matter  of  practice,  but  a  few  general 
directions  may  aid  in  self-improvement. 

For  the  novice,  it  is  quite  as  essential  that  she  should  like 
the  story  which  she  attcni])ts  to  tell  as  that  she  should  choose 
those  which  the  children  are  quite  sure  to  like.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  most  gifted  story-teller  can  render  well  a  story  he  does 
not  care  for.  If  you  think  fairy  stories  are  silly,  do  not  try 
to  tell  them.     Study  the  finest  examples  and  try  to  get  a 
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different  point  of  view  yourself  before  you  attempt  t 
pleasure  to  others. 

The  shortest  stories  may  not  be  the  easiest  for  the  novice 
to  master  and  present  in  a  delightful  way.  Fables  are  the 
shortest  of  stories,  but  they  are  not  the  easiest  for  most 
people  to  tell  pleasingly.  They  are  too  much  like  anecdotes 
in  which  if  we  forget  a  point  right  at  a  given  place,  or  fail  to 
make  it  sharp  and  clear,  the  whole  thing  falls  flat.  Many 
beginners  in  the  art  find  a  story  of  the  accumulative  kind,  such 
as  Ckicken-Licken,  Hemty-Penny  or  The  Mouse  Thai  Lost  Its 
Tail,  the  easiest  to  tell.  The  organization  or  plot  is  of  a  simple 
sort  and  easy  to  retain  in  mind;  there  is  much  repetition  and 
the  narrative  moves  on,  as  its  name  implies,  almost  of  its  ow-a 
accumulative  force.  Stories  of  this  tyi3e  are  especially  loved 
by  young  children,  and  a  number  of  them  should  be  told  in  tlie 
first  grade.  Of  course  a  teacher  of  older  children  attempting 
story-telling  for  the  first  time  would  have  to  begin  with  a 
different  type  of  story,  but  preferably  it  should  be  short  and 
be  simple  in  organization. 

Having  selected  a  favorite  story,  prepare  a  skeleton  outline 
and  try  to  determine  where  in  it  the  climax  should  be  placed. 
Notice  also  what  seem  to  be  essential  details  which  if  omitted 
would  affect  important  developments  later.  For  instance, 
in  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  Beauty's  request  that  her  father 
bring  her  a  rose,  while  seeming  at  first  glance  a  minor  detail, 
is  in  reality  an  important  turning  point  in  the  story.  Examine 
carefully  to  see  by  what  bold  strokes  the  characters  are  made 
to  stand  out  in  their  true  colors.  Any  beautiful  or  noble 
actions,  or  any  mean  and  hateful  ones,  must  be  made  the  most 
of  in  the  telling,  one's  manner  going  far  to  stamp  the  conduct 
as  good  or  evil.  Do  not  be  sentimental  over  the  hero  or  hero- 
ine. Let  the  behavior  and  appearance  of  the  characters  as 
portrayed  denote  their  nobility  and  loveliness;  do  not  try  to 
impress  these  by  your  own  comments  of  approval  and 
admiration. 

After  this  critical  examination,  read  the  story  a  number 
of  times,  then  take  the  outline  and  try  to  see  the  whole  in  acts 
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and  scenes,  as  if  the  events  were  ocoirring  before  your  eyes. 
Fill  these  scenes  out  mentally  with  as  much  detail  as  possible, 
always  trying  to  visualize.  Only  by  clear  inward  seeing  and 
vivid  mental  picturing,  can  one  make  others  see  the  scenes  and 
hear  the  spoken  words  of  the  characters.  Next,  go  over  the 
story  again  to  fix  in  mind,  and  get  ready  use  of,  any  especially 
striking  or  effective  phraseology  or  any  rhymes  or  oft-repeated 
expressions.  And,  last  of  all,  tell  the  story  aloud  to  any  one 
who  will  listen,  or,  failing  in  a  rehearsal  audience,  tell  it  aloud 
before  an  imaginary  one.  It  will  not  always  be  necessary  to 
take  this  last  step.  As  one  gains  in  assurance  and  in  skill,  the 
thorough  preparatory  study  of  the  story  will  enable  one  to 
give  it  at  once  to  the  more  inspiring,  real  audience  of  eager 
children. 

Any  more  exact  memorization  of  stories  than  the  method 
indicated  is  of  questionable  value.  Some  professional  story- 
tellers make  a  practice  of  memorizing  stories  of  a  certain  type, 
but  the  average  teacher  finds  exact  memorization  a  stimibling 
block  rather  than  an  aid.  She  is  oppressed  by  the  fear  of 
forgetting,  and  case  and  fluency  are  likely  to  be  lost. 

6.  Type  of  Story  and  Outline.  An  excellent  story  which 
will  illustrate  concretely  some  of  the  principles  outlined  above 
is  called,  for  sake  of  brevity.  One  Eye,  Two  Eyes,  Three  Eyes, 
but  by  the  author  was  named 

Little  One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  Little  Three  Eyes 

There  was  a  woman  who  had  three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
called  Little  One  Eye,  because  she  had  only  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  her 
forehead;  the  second,  Little  Two  Eyes,  because  she  had  two  eyes  like 
other  people;  and  the  youngest,  Little  Three  Eyes,  because  she  had  three 
eyes,  one  of  them  lacing  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  But  because 
Little  Two  Eyes  looked  no  different  from  other  people,  her  sisters  and 
mother  could  not  bear  her.  They  said,  "You  with  your  two  eyes  are  no 
better  than  anylxxly  else;  you  do  not  belong  to  us."  They  knocke<i  her 
about,  and  gave  her  shabby  clothes  and  iood  which  was  left  over  from 
their  own  meals;  in  short,  they  vexed  her  whenever  they  could. 

It  happened  that  Little  Two  Eyes  had  to  go  out  into  the  fields  to  look 
after  the  goat;  but  she  was  still  quite  hungry,  because  her  sisters  had 
ipven  her  so  little  to  eat.  She  sat  down  on  a  hillock  and  began  to  cry, 
and  cried  so  much  that  two  little  streams  ran  down  out  of  each  eye.   And 
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as  she  looked  up  once  in  her  sorrow,  a  woman  stood  near  her,  who  asked, 
"Little  Two  Eyes,  why  do  you  cry?" 

Little  Two  Eyes  answered,  "Have  I  not  need  to  cry?    Because  I  have 
two  eyes,  tike  other  people,  my  sisters  and  my  mother  cannot  beat  me; 


"LrrTLE  TWO  EYES,    WHY   DO  YOU  CRY?" 


they  push  me  out  ot  one  comer  into  the  other,  give  me  shabby  clothes, 
and  nothing  to  eat  but  what  they  leave.  Today  they  have  given  me  so 
little  that  I  am  still  quite  hungry." 

The  wise  woman  said,  "Little  Two  Eyes,  dry  your  eyes,  and  I  wii] 
tell  you  something  which  will  keep  you  from  ever  being  hungry  mort. 
Only  say  to  your  goat, 

'Little  goat,  bleat; 
Little  table,  rise,' 


/^^ 
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and  a  neatly  laid  table  will  stand  before  you  with  the  most  delicious 
food  on  it,  so  that  you  can  eat  as  much  as  you  like.  And  when  you  are 
finiflhed  and  do  not  want  the  table  any  more,  only  say, 

'Little  goat,  bleat; 
Little  table,  away,' 

and  it  will  all  disappear  before  your  eyes."  Then  the  wise  woman  went 
out  of  sight. 

Little  Two  Eyes  thought,  "I  must  try  directly  if  it  is  true  what  she 
has  said,  for  I  am  much  too  hungry  to  wait."   So  she  said^ 

"Little  goat,  bleat; 
Little  table,  rise;" 

and  scarcely  had  she  uttered  the  words  when  there  stood  before  her 
a  little  table,  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  on  which  was  laid  a  plate, 
knife  and  fork,  and  silver  spoon.  The  most  delicious  food  was  there  also, 
and  smoking  hot,  as  if  just  come  from  the  kitchen.  Then  Little  Two  Eyes 
said  the  shortest  grace  that  she  knew,  "Lord  God,  be  our  Guest  at  all 
times — ^Amen,"  began  to  eat,  and  found  it  very  good.  And  when  she 
had  had  enough,  she  said  as  the  wise  woman  had  taught  her, 

"Little  goat,  bleat; 
Little  table,  away." 

In  an  instant  the  little  table,  and  all  that  stood  on  it,  had  disappeared 
again.  "That  is  a  beautiful,  easy  way  of  housekeeping,"  thought  Little 
Two  Byes,  and  was  quite  happy  and  merry. 

In  the  evening,  when  she  came  home  with  her  goat,  she  found  a  little 
earthen  dish  with  food,  which  her  sisters  had  put  aside  for  her,  but  she 
did  not  touch  anything — she  had  no  need.  On  the  next  day  she  went  out 
again  with  her  goat,  and  let  the  few  crusts  that  were  given  her  remain 
uneaten.  The  first  time  and  the  second  time  the  sisters  took  no  notice; 
but  when  the  same  thing  happened  every  day,  they  remarked  it,  and  said, 
"All  is  not  right  with  Little  Two  Eyes;  she  always  leaves  her  food,  and 
she  used  formerly  to  eat  up  everything  that  was  given  her;  she  must 
have  found  other  ways  of  dining." 

In  order  to  discover  the  truth,  they  resolved  that  Little  One  Eye 
should  go  with  Little  Two  Eyes  when  she  drove  the  goat  into  the  meadow, 
and  see  what  she  did  there,  and  whether  anytxxly  brought  her  anything 
to  eat  and  drink.  iSo  when  Little  Two  Eyes  set  out  again,  Little  One  Eye 
came  to  her  and  said,  "I  will  go  with  you  into  the  field,  and  see  that  the 
goat  is  taken  i)ro[)or  care  of,  and  driven  lo  good  pasture." 

But  Little  Two  Eyes  saw  what  Little  One  Eye  had  in  her  mind,  and 
drove  the  goat  into  long  grass,  saying,"Come,  Little  One  Eye,  we  will  sit 
down;  I  will  sing  you  something."  Little  One  Eye  sat  down,  being  tired 
from  the  unusual  walk  and  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  Little  Two  Eyes 
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kept  on  singing,  "Are  you  awake,  Little  One  Eye?  Are  you  asleep,  Little 
One  Eye?"  Then  Little  One  Eye  shut  her  one  eye  and  fell  asleep.  And 
when  Little  Two  Eyes  saw  that  Little  One  Eye  was  fast  asleep,  and  could 
not  betray  anything,  she  said, 

"Little  goat,  bleat; 
Little  table,  rise," 
and  seated  herself  at  her  table,  and  ate  and  drank  till  she  was  satisfied; 
'then  she  called  out  again, 

"Little  goat,  bleat: 
Little  table,  away,'* 

and  instantly  everything  disappeared. 

Little  Two  Eyes  now  woke  Little  One  Eye,  and  said,  "Little  One  Eye, 
you  pretend  to  watch,  and  fall  asleep  over  it,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
goat  could  have  run  all  over  the  world;  come,  we  will  go  home."  Then 
they  went  home,  and  Little  Two  Eyes  let  her  little  dish  again  stand 
untouched;  and  Little  One  Eye.  who  could  not  tell  the  mother  why  her 
sifiter  would  not  eat,  said,  as  an  excuse,  "Oh,  I  fell  asleep  out  there." 

The  next  day  the  mother  said  to  Little  Three  Eyes,  "This  time  you 
shall  go  and  see  if  Little  Two  Eyes  eats  out-of-doors,  and  if  anyone  bnngt 
her  food  and  drink,  for  she  must  eat  and  drink  secretly," 

Then  Little  Three  Eyes  went  to  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  said,  "I  will  go 
with  you  and  sec  whether  the  goat  is  taken  proper  t-arc  of,  and  driven  to 
good  pasture."  But  Little  Two  Eyes  saw  what  Little  Three  Eyes  had  in 
her  mind,  and  drove  the  goat  into  long  grass,  and  said  as  before,  "We  will 
sit  down  here,  Little  Three  Eyes;  I  will  sing  you  something."  Little  Three 
Eyes  seated  herself,  being  tired  from  the  walk  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
Little  Two  Eyes  began  the  same  song  again,  and  sang,  "Are  you  awake, 
Little  Three  Eyes?"  But  instead  of  singing  then,  as  she  should,  "Are 
you  asleep,  Little  Three  Eyes?"  she  sang,  through  Carelessness,  "Are 
you  asleep,  Little  Ttvo  Eyes?"  and  went  on  singing,  "Are  you  awake. 
Little  Three  Eyes?  Are  you  asleep,  Little  Two  Eyes?"  So  the  two  eyes 
of  Little  Three  Eyes  fell  asleep,  but  the  third  did  not  go  to  sleep,  becanse 
it  was  not  spoken  to  by  the  verse.  Little  Three  Eyes,  to  be  sure,  shut  it, 
and  made  bulieve  to  go  to  sleep,  but  only  through  slyness;  for  she  winked 
with  it,  and  coiild  sec  everything  quite  well.  And  when  Little  Two  Eyes 
thought  that  Little  Three  Eyes  was  fast  asleep,  she  said  her  little  si 


e  and  drank  heartily,  and  then  told  the  little  table  t 
'"Liltlc  goat,  bleat; 
Little  table,  away." 
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But  Little  Three  Eyes  had  seen  everything.  Then  Little  Two  Eyes  came 
to  her,  woke  her,  and  said,  "Ah'  Little  Three  Eyes,  have  you  been  asleep? 
You  keep  watch  well.  Come,  we  will  go  home."  And  when  they  got 
home,  Little  Two  Eyes  again  did  not  eat,  and  Little  Three  Eyes  said  to 
the  mother,  "I  know  why  the  proud  thing  does  not  eat:  when  she  says  to 
the  goat  out  there, 

'Little  goat,  bleat; 
Little  table,  nse,' 

there  stands  a  table  before  her,  which  is  covered  with  the  very  best 
food,  much  better  than  we  have  here;  and  when  she  is  satisfied,  she 
says, 

'Little  goat,  bleat; 
Little  table,  away,' 

and  everything  is  gone  again;  I  have  seen  it  all  exactly.  She  put  two  of 
my  eyes  to  sleep  with  her  little  verse,  but  the  one  on  my  forehead  luckily 
rtmained  awake." 

Then  the  envious  mother  cried  out,  "Shall  she  be  better  off  than  we 
an?"  fetched  a  butcher's  knife  and  stuck  it  into  the  goat's  heart,  so  that 
it  fell  down  dead. 

When  Little  Two  Eyes  saw  that,  she  went  out  full  of  grief,  seated 
herself  on  a  hillock,  and  wept  bitter  tears.  All  at  once  the  wise  woman 
stood  near  her  again,  and  said,  "Little  7  wo  Eyes,  why  do  you  cry?" 

"Shall  I  not  cry?"  answered  she.  "The  goat  who  every  day,  when  I 
said  your  little  verse,  laid  the  table  so  beautifully  has  been  killed  by  my 
mother;  now  I  must  suffer  hunger  and  thirst  again." 

The  wise  woman  said,  "Little  Two  Eyes,  I  will  give  you  some  good 
advice:  beg  your  sisters  to  give  you  the  heart  of  the  murdered  goat, 
and  bury  it  in  the  ground  before  the  house  door,  and  it  will  turn  out 
lucky  for  you."  Then  she  disappeared,  and  Little  Two  Eyes  went  home 
and  said  to  her  sisters,  "Dear  sisters,  give  mc  some  part  of  my  goat;  I 
don't  ask  for  anything  good,  only  give  me  the  heart." 

Then  they  laughed,  and  said,  "You  can  have  that,  if  you  do  not  want 
anything  else."  Little  Two  Eyes  took  the  heart,  and  buried  it  quietly 
in  the  evening  before  the  house  door,  after  the  advice  of  the  wise  woman. 

Next  morning,  when  the  sisters  woke  and  went  to  the  house  door 
together,  there  st(X3<l  a  most  wonderful,  splendid  tree,  with  loaves  of  silver, 
and  fruit  of  gold  hanging  between  them.  Nothing  more  lx;autiful  or 
charming  could  be  seen  in  the  wide  world.  But  they  did  not  know  how  the 
tree  had  come  there  in  the  night.  Little  Two  Eyes  alone  noticed  that  it 
had  grown  out  of  the  heart  of  the  goat,  for  it  stood  just  where  she  had 
buried  it  in  the  ground. 

Then  the  mother  said  to  Little  One  Eye,  "Climb  up,  my  child,  and 
gather  us  some  fruit  from  the  tree." 
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Little  One  Eye  climbed  up,  but  when  she  wanted  to  seiza  a  golden 
apple,  the  branch  sprang  out  of  hci  hand.  This  happened  every  time, 
so  that  she  could  not  gather  a  single  apple,  though  she  tried  as  much  as 
she  could. 

Then  the  mother  said,  "Little  Three  Eyes,  do  you  climb  up;  you  c&n 
see  better  about  you  with  your  three  eyes  than  Little  One  Eye  can." 

Little  One  Eye  scrambled  down,  and  Little  Three  Eyes  climbed  up. 
But  Little  Three  Eyes  was  no  cleverer,  and  might  look  about  her  as 
much  as  she  liked — the  golden  apples  always  sprang  back  from  her  grasp. 
At  last  the  mother  became  impatient  and  climbed  up  herself,  but  could 
touch  the  fruit  just  as  little  as  Little  One  Eye  or  Little  Three  Eyes;  she 
always  grasfied  the  empty  air. 

Then  Little  Two  Eyes  said,  "I  vill  go  up  myself;  perhaps  I  shall 
prosper  better." 

"You!"  cried  the  sisters.     "With  your  two  eyes,  what  can  you  do?" 

But  Little  Two  Eyes  climbed  up,  and  the  golden  apples  did  not  spring 
away  from  her,  but  dropped  of  themselves  into  her  hand,  so  that  £h< 
could  gather  one  after  the  other,  and  brought  down  a  whole  apron  fulL 
Her  mother  took  them  from  her,  and  instead  of  her  sisters,  Little  One  Eye 
and  Little  Three  Eyes,  behaving  better  to  poor  Little  Two  Eyes  for  it, 
they  were  only  envious  because  she  alone  could  get  the  fruit,  and  behaved 
still  more  cruelly  to  her. 

It  happened,  as  they  stood  together  by  the  tree  one  day,  that  a 
young  knight  came  by. 

"Quick,  Little  Two  Eyes,"  cried  the  two  sisters,  "creep  under,  so  that 
we  may  not  be  ashamed  of  you";  and  threw  over  poor  Little  Two  Eyes, 
in  a  great  hurry,  an  empty  cask  that  stood  just  by  the  tree,  and  pushed 
also  beside  her  the  golden  apples  which  she  had  broken  off. 

Now,  as  the  knight  came  nearer,  he  proved  to  be  a  handsome  prince, 
who  stood  still,  admired  the  beautiful  tree  of  gold  and  silver,  and  said  to 
the  two  sisters: 

"To  whom  does  this  beautiful  tree  belong?  She  who  gives  me  .a 
branch  of  it  shall  have  whatever  she  wishes." 

Then  Little  One  Eye  and  Little  Three  Eyes  answered  that  the  tree  was 
theirs,  and  they  would  break  off  a  branch  for  him.  They  both  of  them 
gave  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  it  was  no  use,  for  the  branches 
and  fruit  sprang  back  from  them  every  time.    Then  the  knight  said: 

"It  is  very  wonderful  that  the  tree  belongs  to  you,  and  yet  you  have 
not  the  power  of  gathering  anything  from  it." 

They  insisted,  however,  that  the  tree  was  their  own  property.  But 
as  they  spoke  Little  Two  Eyes  rolled  a  few  golden  apples  from  under  the 
cask,  so  that  they  ran  to  the  feet  of  the  knight;  for  Little  Two  Eyes  was 
angry  that  Little  One  Eye  and  Little  Three  Eyes  did  not  tell  the  truth. 

When  the  knight  saw  the  apples  he  was  astonished,  and  asked  where 
they  came  from.     Little  One  Eye  and  Little  Three  Eyes  answered  that 


I 
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they  had  another  sister,  who  might  not,  however,  show  herself,  because 
•he  had  only  two  eyes,  like  other  common  people.  But  the  knight  desired 
to  see  her,  and  called,  "Little  Two  Eyes,  come  out."  Then  Little  Two 
Byes  came  out  of  the  cask  quite  comforted,  and  the  knight  was  astonished 
At  her  great  beauty,  and  said: 

**you,  Little  Two  Eyes,  can  certainly  gather  me  a  branch  from  the 
tree?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Little  Two  Eyes,  "I  can  do  that,  for  the  tree  belongs 
to  me."  And  she  climbed  up  and  easily  broke  off  a  branch,  with  its  silver 
leaves  and  golden  fruit,  and  handed  it  to  the  knight. 

Then  the  knight  said,  ''Little  Two  Eyes,  what  shall  I  give  you  for  it?" 

"Oh,"  answered  Little  Two  Eyes,  "I  suffer  himger  and  thirst,  sorrow 
and  want,  from  early  morning  till  late  evening;  if  you  would  take  me 
with  yovL  and  free  me,  I  should  be  happy." 

Then  the  knight  lifted  Little  Two  Eyes  on  to  his  horse,  and  took  her 
home  to  his  paternal  castle;  there  he  gave  her  beautiful  clothes,  food  and 
drink  as  much  as  she  wanted,  and  because  he  loved  her  so  much  he 
married  her,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  joy. 

Now,  when  Little  Two  Eyes  was  taken  away  by  the  handsome 
knight,  the  two  sisters  envied  her  very  much  her  happiness.  "The 
wonderful  tree  remains  for  us,  though,"  thought  they;  "and  even  though 
we  cannot  gather  any  fruit  off  it,  every  one  will  stand  still  before  it,  come 
to  us,  and  praise  it."  But  the  next  morning  the  tree  had  disappeared, 
aud  all  their  hopes  with  it.  It  was  discovered  at  Little  Two  Eyes'  new 
home,  transplanted  during  the  night.  ^ 

Little  Two  Eyes  lived  happy  a  long  time.  Once  two  p^r  women 
e«ime  to  her  at  the  castle  and  begged  alms.  Then  Little  Two  Eyes  looked 
in  their  faces  and  recognized  her  sisters.  Little  One  Eye  and  Little  Three 
ISyes,  who  had  fallen  into  such  poverty  that  they  had  to  wander  about 
and  seek  their  bread  from  door  to  door.  Little  Two  Eyes,  however,  bade 
them  welcome,  and  was  very  good  to  them,  and  took  care  of  them;  for 
they  both  repented  from  their  hearts  the  evil  they  had  done  to  their 
BSter  in  their  youth. 

?•  Outline  of  the  Story.  The  following  outline  was  pre- 
pared by  a  teacher  to  assist  her  in  learning  the  story  One  Eye, 
Two  Eyes,  Three  Eyes,  and  to  give  her  greater  confidence  in 
the  first  telling.  Such  an  outline  might  be  laid  on  the 
desk  in  an  inconspicuous  jx>sition  where  the  self-distrustful 
teacher  could  glance  at  it  often  enough  to  keep  the 
thread  of  the  story.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that 
there  will  be  no  definite  statement  of  the  ''theme"  to  the 
children. 

VoL  I.  tii.  27 
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(b)  She  acts  on  counsel  of  old  woman,  and  a  AS 
ountifully  spread,  appears. 

(c)  Suspicion  of  family. 

II.  Spying  of  sisters. 

(a)  One  Eye  watches  and  is  easily  sung  to  sleep  by  Two 
;ycs. 

(b)  Three  Eyes  watches  and  sleeps  with  only  two  eyes, 
he  discovers  the  magic  feast   spread. 

III.  Anger  of  mother  and  sisters  and   sacrifice  of  Two 
lyes'  bclo\x-d  goat. 

(a)  Two  Ej-es  discovered  weeping  by  wise  old  woman,  who 
ounsels  her. 

(b)  She  obtains  heart  of  goat,  and  buries  it. 

IV.  Appearance  of  wonderful  tree,  with  gold  apples  and 
Ivcr  lca\'es. 

(a)  Failure  of  mother  and  two  daughters  to  secure  fruit. 

(b)  Success  of  Two  Eyes. 

V.  The  knight  appears. 

(a)  T\\'o  Eyes  qnirkly  concealed  by  sisters. 

(b)  False  claim  of  sisters  and  their  failure  to  secure  fruit. 

(c)  Just  anger  of  Two  Eyes.    She  reveals  her  presence  and 
lucks  ajiplcs  for  the  knight. 

VI.  End, 

(a)  The  knight  carries  Two  Eyes  away  and  marries  her. 
"he  wonderful  tree  appears  at  her  new  home. 

(b)  The  sisters,  as  miserable  women,  appear  at  the  palace 
[  Two  Ejxs,  are  recognized  and  forgiven. 
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These  are  some  of  the  details  of  the  scenes  which  by 
vivid  narration  and  by  skilful  questioning  we  must  lead  the 
children  to  see,  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  * 'getting  the  story  over" 
to  them.  Again,  this  study  is  to  aid  the  teacher;  it  is  not  to  be 
given  to  the  children.  It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  such 
an  outline  be  actually  written  out  for  every  story,  but  that,  in 
the  preparation  for  telling,  the  conscious  effort  to  visualize 
in  such  manner  as  here  indicated  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
aid  to  an  effective  oral  rendering. 

I.  Appearance  of  different  members  of  the  family.  Try  to 
see  One  Eye  with  her  large,  evil,  Cyclopean  eye  in  the  middle 
of  her  forehead,  and  Three  Eyes,  with  her  two  ordinary  eyes 
and  the  extra  one  like  her  eldest  sister's.  Picture  their  scornful, 
overbearing  attitude  toward  gentle  little  Two  Eyes,  and  the 
latter's  sorrow  and  misery. 

II.  The  pathetic  figure  of  little  Two  Eyes  as  she  sits  on  the 
hillside  weeping  from  himger.  Fancy  her  own  beloved  goat  a 
sympathetic  though  dtmib  witness  of  her  grief.  Picture  the 
sudden  vision  of  the  wise  old  woman,  a  sort  of  kindly  witch, 
or  withered  fairy  godmother.  It  may  not  be  given  to  grown- 
up mortals  to  see  just  how  the  magic  table  came,  but  we  can 
see  the  grateful,  famished  child  before  it,  and  her  faithful  goat 
standing  by  as  attendant. 

III.  In  the  next  important  scene  the  suspicious  sisters  go 
out  singly  as  spies.  One  Eye  comes  dragging  her  weary, 
ungainly  body  after  beautiful  little  Two  Eyes  and  her  active 
goat,  and  is  quickly  put  to  sleep.  The  table  appears,  but  the 
scene  is  not  filled  out  this  time.  The  next  day  Three  Eyes 
is  seen  stumbling  through  the  tall  grass,  exhausted  but  more 
determined  and  better  equipped  for  her  evil  purpose  than  her 
older  sister.  She  is  sly  and  deceitful^  and  we  see  her  spying 
on  Two  Eyes  from  out  the  half-shut  extra  eye  while  the  ordi- 
nary ones  are  innocently  closed. 

IV.  Pass  over  with  as  little  visualization  as  possible  the 
killing  of  the  goat  and  the  burial  of  the  heart.  Try  to  see 
the  wonderful  fairy  tree  laden  with  golden  apples  and  covered 
witlfe  silver  leaves.     Picture  the  exasperation  of  the  mother 
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and  the  wicked  sisters  as  the  branches,  like  conscious  things, 
elude  their  grasp.  But  with  easy  grace,  Two  Eyes,  to  whom 
the  tree  represents  her  lost  friend,  gathers  her  little  apron  full 
of  the  beautiful  apples  and  descends  only  to  meet  the  spiteful 
looks  and  renewed  abuse  of  the  others. 

V.  The  climax.  The  knight  comes  riding  down  the  road. 
He  is  a  real  fairy  prince,  and  we  must  see  him  in  dress  and  bear- 
ing seated  on  a  "prancing  steed,"  Now  he  stops  beside  the 
gate,  attracted  by  the  glittering  tree.  We  have  already  seen 
little  Two  Eyes  hustled  under  cover  as  a  despised  object. 
With  bravado  and  deceit  the  wicked  sisters  attempt  to  pluck 
fruit  for  the  knight,  but  are  unsuccessful,  as  before.  With 
righteous  anger  Two  Eyes,  radiant  and  eager,  reveals  het 
presence  and  is  brought  forward  by  her  reluctant  sisteri 
She  graciously  offers  a  branch  of  the  precious  fruit  to  tha 
knight,  who  is  more  dazzled  by  her  charm  than  by  the  fruit. 
She  briefly  tells  her  story  when  questioned,  and  we  see  her 
borne  away  by  the  knight  to  unknown  happiness. 

VI.  The  last  scene,  and  one  painted  in  less  vivid  colors,  is 
that  of  Two  Eyes  now  grown  and  happily  married,  standing 
at  her  palace  door,  beside  which  her  beautiful  tree  is  flourishing 
as  at  her  old  home.  Two  miserable-looking  women  appear 
and  are  revealed  to  her  as  her  cruel  sisters.  Two  Eyes,  with 
noble  natm-e,  overlooking  their  abuse  of  the  past,  forgives  and 
provides  for  them.  The  peaceful  scene  fades,  and  we  are  left 
with  full  assurance  that  Two  Eyes  will  be  "happy  ever  after." 

8.  Story  Reproduction.  It  has  already  been  suggested 
that  the  children  should  not  always  be  asked  to  reproduce  the 
stories  told  them.  There  should  be  an  extensive  use  of  stories 
for  pure  enjoyment  and  for  the  total  effect,  without  any 
attempt  to  have  pupUs  gain  sufficient  mastery  to  be  able  to 
tell  them  again.  It  is  fatal  to  the  highest  service  rendered 
by  literature  to  have  the  children  get  the  notion  that  they  will 
almost  invariably  be  called  upon  to  reproduce  the  selection  in 
oral  or  written  form.  And  when  the  teacher  does  decide  that 
it  is  desirable  to  have  pupils  make  the  story  their  own  for 
re-telling,  this  reproduction  should  rarely  be  called  for  af  t«r  the 
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first  hearing.  It  is  usually  better  to  tell  the  story  once  and 
talk  about  it  afterwards  with  the  children,  get  their  opinions 
and  thoughts  and  by  questions  seek  to  clear  up  any  impres- 
sions that  are  vague  or  misleading.  It  is  often  a  good  plan  to 
wait  a  day  or  two  and  then  ask  the  class  what  story  they  would 
like  to  hear.'  If  the  new  one  is  called  for,  tell  it  again.  If  it  is 
not  called  for,  it  is  a  fair  assimiption  that  it  would  not  be  a  good 
one  to  have  them  learn,  for  they  do  not  care  enough  about  it. 
But  if  a  story  is  called  for  again  and  again,  we  have  the  best 
possible  reason  for  mastering  it.  In  the  first  place,  in  satisfying 
their  desire  to  hear  it  over  and  over  they  will,  after  a  few  repe- 
titions, almost  know  it.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  type  of 
accumulative  stories  told  in  first  grade.  Then  the  teacher  can 
say,  "You  like  this  story,  don't  you?"  **I  wonder  if  your 
father  and  mother,  or  little  brother  or  sister,  would  not  like  to 
have  you  tell  it  to  them.**  Or,  ''Wouldn't  you  like  to  invite 
some  of  the  kindergarten  children  to  our  room  to  hear  this 
story?  When  you  can  tell  it  so  they  will  enjoy  it,  we  will  ask 
Miss  Brown  to  let  her  class  come  to  visit  us.*'  If  there  is  no 
dass  of  yoimger  children  in  the  school,  a  member  of  their  own 
class  who  has  been  absent  may  supply  the  motive  for 
reproduction. 

9.  Method.  If  exact  memorization  on  the  part  of  the  adult 
story-teller  tends  to  hamper  and  limit  the  vivid  imaging  and 
re-living  of  the  tale,  still  more  is  this  true  of  children.  Seek 
rather  for  an  ordered  thinking  of  the  succession  of  events  and 
for  a  full  and  vivid  picturing  of  the  scenes.  There  should  fol- 
low a  gradual  polishing  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  told, 
**to  make  it  sound  well,"  or  "to  make  the  picture  more  beauti- 
ful." If  some  child  says  Snow-Whitc  was  "awful  scared"  when 
she  found  herself  alone  in  the  woods,  ask  him,  when  he  is 
through  with  that  part  of  the  story,  for  other  ways  of  express- 
ing the  same  idea;  and  having  found  a  better  phrase,  say  to  the 
dass,  **We  will  all  try  to  tell  it  this  way."  Sometime  soon  call 
on  the  same  child  again  for  this  part  of  the  story,  and  before 
he  begins,  ask,  "How  did  Snow- White  feel  when  she  found 
herself  alone  in  the  woods?"    In  this  way  try  to  build  up  a 
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higher  consciousness  of  good  English  as  well  as  right  habits 
in  its  use. 

To  get  better  expression  there  must  be  a  fuller  realization 
of  an  experience  and  a  more  genuine  feeling  regarding  it. 
If  a  child  in  narrating  Snow-Whtte  says  in  a  dull,  expression- 
less way,  "What  a  beautiful  little  girl"  (where  the  dwarfs  find 
her  asleep  in  one  of  their  beds),  try  to  make  the  situation  more 
real  for  that  child.  Ask  some  such  question  as  this:  "Should 
you  be  surprised  if,  when  you  go  to  your  room  tonight,  you 
should  find  in  your  bed  the  most  beautiful  child  you  ever 
saw?"  "What  might  you  say?"  (Accept  any  natural  and 
appropriate  expression,  if  given  in  a  suitable  tone  and  manner.) 
"Now  try  to  tell  us  what  the  little  dwarfs  said  and  the  way 
they  said  it  when  they  discovered  Snow-White."  Never  try 
to  have  pupils  get  tone  or  inflection  by  direct  and  conscious 
imitation.  Imitation  in  this  connection  is  all  right  so  long  as 
it  is  unconscious,  for  then  it  is  not  slavish  and  deadening. 
The  value  of  hearing  a  story  well  told  many  times  by  the 
teacher  is  that  the  children  unconsciously  appropriate  much 
that  is  good  in  tone,  gesture  and  language. 

Written  reproduction  of  stories  should  not  be  called  for 
below  the  third  grade,  and  should  not  be  required  frequently 
there.  Stories  which  pupils  can  tell  fluently  and  in  beautiful 
language  orally  are  not  uncommonly  mutUated  and  robbed  of 
all  beauty  when  they  attempt  to  express  them  in  writing. 
They  are  usually  much  more  successful  in  the  prepjiration  of 
a  short  dialogue  as  suggested  on  page  398.  Only  the  shortest 
and  simplest  stories  should  be  used  for  written  reproductions 
as  wholes,  below  the  fourth  grade.  Fables  and  carefully 
selected  anecdotes  are  good  for  this  purpose. 

Free-hand  drawing  with  pencil  or  colored  crayon,  paper 
cutting  and  paper  tearing  offer  flexible  and  stimulating  medi- 
luns  of  expression  for  children  before  they  have  learned  to 
write  easily.  Ask  first  grade  children  to  tell  in  pictures  the 
story  of  The  House  that  Jack  Built,  The  Little  Red  Hen  or  The 
Three  Pigs,  and  the  result  will  be  an  indication  of  what  parts 
of  the  stories  stand  out  prominently  in  their  minds.     If  they 
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are  asked  to  arrange  their  pictures  in  the  order  of  the  events 
in  the  story,  it  is,  for  their  stage  of  development,  just  as  much 
an  exercise  in  ordered  thinking  as  the  making  of  an  outUne 
would  be  for  older  children.  Second  grade  pupils  can  make 
the  pictures  and  write  a  few  explanatory  sentences  under 
each. 

Every  first  grade  should  be  supplied  with  a  few  of  the  best 
picture  story-books  in  addition  to  the  regular  readers  and 
supplementary  readers.  There  is  nothing  that  so  stimulates 
the  desire  to  learn  to  read  and  so  deepens  the  appreciation  of 
the  children  as  seeing  and  handling  books  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  competent  artists.  Some  fortimate  children  have 
these  in  their  homes,  but  many  do  not.  Before  they  have 
learned  to  read,  they  will  get  untold  pleasure  from  such  books 
as  the  Caldecotl  Picture  Books,  the  Walter  Crane  Picture 
Books,  and  those  illustrated  by  Leslie  Brooke  and  Kate 
Greenaway, 

II.     DRAMATIZATION 

10.  Dram&tisatioii  Explained.  The  term  dramcUization 
has  rather  a  pretentious  sound  and  in  the  mind  of  the  inexperi- 
enced is  calculated  to  establish  visions  of  quite  iinished  and 
somewhat  elaborate  performances  or  plays  prepared  with  care 
for  some  special  occasion.  Such  an  idea  is  incorrect  and  mis- 
leading, for  the  practice  in  the  best  primary  schools  is  directly 
opposed  to  elaboration.  We  have  only  to  watch  the  free,  un- 
conscious play  of  any  group  of  children,  or  even  the  spontane- 
ous activity  of  a  baby  in  the  home,  to  realize  that  children 
instinctively  dramatize  or  express  themselves  through  imita- 
tion and  representation.  If  spoken  language  does  not  accom- 
pany the  representative  play,  we  may  say  it  is  a  crude  panto- 
mime, but  if  language  be  introduced,  we  have  a  more  complete 
dramatic  form.  Little  girls  with  their  dolls  playing  "Lady- 
come-to-see,"  with  their  tea-drinking  and  interchange  of 
family  confidences,  are  dramatizing  life  as  they  see  it  about 
them.  Boys  who  put  chairs  in  a  row  and  play  that  they  have 
B  train  of  cars,  collect  tickets,  call  stations,  assist  passengers 
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on  and  off,  now  representing  the  chug  of  the  wheels,  the  toot 
of  the  engine  and  next  earrying  on  an  imaginary  dialogue,  are 
producing  a  little  self-evolved  drama. 

Children  are  so  much  more  spontaneous,  fJexible  and 
unconventional  than  adults  that  they  are  much  more  disposed 
to  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a  bodily  way.  They 
jump  up  and  down,  clap  their  hands  and  shout  with  joy;  they 
weep  aloud  until  taught  restraint;  they  are  inclined  to  be 
demonstrative  in  their  affection ;  they  seek  to  imitate  all  mov- 
ing things,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  endeavor  to  try  out, 
in  a  concrete  way,  every  new  experience. 

11.  Dramatizatioii  as  a  Mode  ot  Clatifjing  Ideas.  Dr. 
Dewey  has  pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of  expression  is  not 
merely  to  acquire  greater  facility  in  telling  what  one  already 
knows,  but  that  it  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  learning  process; 
that  it  is  only  by  trj-ing  to  get  back  behind  a  process  or  an  idea 
and  express  it  in  varied  ways  that  we  come  to  a  clear  and  full 
realization  of  all  the  process  or  idea  means.  The  old  principle 
of  "impression  before  expression"  must  be  supplemented  by 
the  equally  valid  one  that  expression  is  essential  to  a  full  and 
adequate  impression.  It  is  upon  this  interpretation  that  the 
highest  valuation  of  dramatization  and  all  other  expressive 
arts  rests. 

The  kindergarten  has  made  excellent  use  of  a  simple  sort  of 
imitative  and  representative  play,  and  offers  a  good  example 
along  this  line  for  the  thoughtful  primary  teacher.  As  pupils 
gain  control  over  the  more  complex  modes  of  expression,  such 
as  spoken  and  written  language,  drawing  and  construction, 
they  tend  gradually  to  drop  the  more  primitive  modes;  but 
while  the  latter  predominate,  as  they  do  verj-  largely  through 
the  first  three  years  of  school,  we  lose  a  great  opportunity  if 
we  fail  to  give  them  suitable  exercise. 

12.  Over -Emphasis  on  Oral  Expression.  The  argument 
we  most  frequently  meet  in  support  of  dramatization  in  the 
school  is  that  it  leads  to  more  appreciative  and  expressive  oral 
reading.  As  a  consequence,  the  larger  part  of  this  type  of 
activity  has  centered  quite  closely  about  the  reading  matter 
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of  the  grades,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  insistence  that 
spoken  parts  be  well  filled  out,  so  far  as  possible  in  the  words 
of  the  book;  otherwise  it  is  asked,  ** Wherein  is  the  gain  in 
expression?'*  As  a  consequence  of  this  view,  the  period  when 
children  do  not  wish  to  express  themselves  in  words,  and  can- 
not do  so  effectively  to  any  great  extent,  is  not  suitably  pro- 
vided for,  and  they  are  hturied  over  into  the  next  stage,  that 
of  the  fluent  use  of  language  to  accompany  action,  before 
they  are  prepared  for  it. 

First  Grade 

18.  Limitations.  The  first  grade  teacher  should  be  satis- 
fied to  use  a  great  deal  of  pantomime,  with  only  a  small  amount 
of  spoken  language,  and  that  largely  the  children's  own.  This 
very  simple  form  of  dramatic  action  is  a  valuable  accompani- 
ment of  other  subjects  as  well  as  reading.  Nature  study, 
arithmetic,  literature,  music  and  games  contain  possibilities 
of  dramatic  representation  which,  with  a  good  deal  of  freedom 
and  a  little  leading,  the  children  can  evolve  themselves.  If 
initiative  has  been  encouraged,  they  will  quickly  invent  a 
little  play  depicting  any  familiar  experience  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

14.  Example  of  Pantomime.  At  Christmas  time  children 
love  to  have  an  imaginary  toy-shop.  City  children  will  see 
fascinating  displays  in  the  show-windows,  and  those  away  from 
centers  of  population  will  have  their  own  individual  toys, 
simple  or  elaborate. 

Suggested  Preliminary  Steps.  "What  toys  did  you  see 
when  your  mother  took  you  shopping,  James?"  James 
enumerates  and  describes  various  things,  among  them  an 
engine  which  could  be  wound  up,  also  a  train  of  cars.  **How 
did  the  engine  go?  Can  you  show  us?  Ch(K)sc  another  lx)y 
and  see  if  you  can  wind  him  up  and  make  him  go  like  an 
engine.**  A  hint  will  scarcely  be  needed  to  add  the  cars — 
other  children  each  clasping  hands  about  the  waist  of  the  one 
ahead,  and  soon  a  complete  train  with  ** toot-toot**  and  **chug- 
chug**  is  taking  its  course  arotmd  the  room  and  through  the 
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aisles.  "Now  the  engine  has  run  down,  let  us  see  what  other 
toys  wc  can  have."  Question  other  children  who  are  eager  to 
tell  about  dolls  that  will  open  and  shut  their  eyes  and  say 
"Mama"  and  "Papa,"  about  rocking-horses,  Jack-in-the- 
box,  jumping- jacks,  tin  soldiers,  and  the  like.  Let  the  children 
plan  how  these  can  be  represented  and  add  them,  one  at  a  time, 
to  the  toy-shop.  As  rocking-horses  they  usually  stand  with 
one  foot  well  advanced  and  sway  backward  and  forward,  bend- 
ing the  knees  and  throwing  the  weight  first  on  one  leg  and  then 
on  the  other.  For  Jack-in-the-box  they  will  perhaps  take  four 
small  chairs  and  form  a  space  in  which  a  boy  will  take  his 
place  in  a  crouching  position.  An  imaginary  spring  is  released, 
and  up  he  jumps  with  a  grin  or  grimace,  looking  the  part  more 
truly  if  he  has  run  his  fingers  through  his  h&.ir  to  give  it  a 
tumbled  appearance.  In  place  of  the  chairs,  the  children  may 
think  of  using  four  of  their  own  number,  who  will  kneel,  clasp 
hands  and  leave  a  square  open  space  for  "Jack." 

In  striving  for  good  effect,  the  teacher  should  not  be  the 
judge  who  accepts  and  rejects  effort  and  suggestion.  Throw 
responsibility  on  the  children,  and  let  them  decide  when  a 
satisfactory  representation  is  obtained.  Questions  may  be 
used  to  arouse  thought  and  closer  obser\'ation.  "How  do  you 
feci  when  Jack  springs  out  at  you?"  "Would  a  Jack  startle 
you  who  acted  as  Henry  does?"  Let  a  number  of  children  try 
until,  under  class  criticism  and  suggestion,  an  amusingly 
realistic  effect  is  obtained.  Always  encourage  variety  and 
individuality. 

As  a  completed  play  it  is  genuine  fun  to  have  a  shopman 
antJ  salcs[)eoi)le  who  will  arrange  all  the  toys  in  the  shop 
(wliicli  may  Ijc  any  open  space  in  the  room)  and  who  will  then 
display  them  and  show  off  their  attractions  to  prospective 
buyers  in  tlic  i)crson  of  play  mothers  and  fathers  who  come 
with  their  children  to  choose  toys.  The  teacher  may  be  the 
proprietor — unless  some  child  of  exceptional  resoiu^ces  is  in 
the  group.  The  teacher  should  always  be  the  one  to  display 
the  big  dolls  which  o|ien  and  close  their  eyes  when  standing 
and  reclining.    She  will  raise  and  lower  tiny  girls  who  hold 
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body  and  limbs  rigid  and  who  move  their  heads  and  other 
members  in  a  stiff,  jerky  way.  If  the  children  spontaneously 
introduce  some  spoken  parts,  inquiring  prices,  ordering 
things  sent  home,  etc.,  encourage  them  to  do  so,  and  help  them 
to  make  the  dialogue  lifelike;  however,  do  not  insist  on  any 
set  phrases.  Strive,  above  all  things,  for  frccdon^  and 
naturalness  and  for  the  real  play  spirit. 

An  interesting  variation  of  the  toy-shop  is  to  play  that  at 
midnight  all  the  toys  come  to  life  and  for  a  brief  time  play 
among  themselves  in  their  own  characteristic  way.  Have  all 
arranged  in  place,  then  the  children  who  are  not  engaged  as 
toys  toll  off  the  twelve  strokes  of  the  clock.  Instantly  all  the 
toys  become  animated  and  begin  to  act  their  several  roles. 
The  dolls  sit  up,  open  their  eyes,  rise  stiffly  and  move  about, 
all  the  Jacks  in  all  the  boxes  spring  up  and  down  and  appear 
to  be  talking  to  each  other,  the  train  starts  on  its  course,  the 
jumping-jacks  leap  about,  the  toy  animals  move  axound  and 
talk  in  appropriate  animal  language,  the  toy  bird  in  the  cage 
hops  about  and  trills  or  whistles.  And  then  when  the  clock 
strikes  "one,"  all  with  perfect  decorum  take  their  appointed 
places  and  compose  themselves  for  another  day. 

Mother  Goose  rhymes  are  especially  well  adapted  to 
dramatization  in  this  grade.  One  will,  of  course,  choose  those 
which  have  some  little  organization  or  plot,  and  not  the  abso- 
lutely chaotic  ones  like  Hey-diddlc-diddle,  Such  examples  as 
Utile  Boy  Bluet  Old  King  Cole,  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence,  The 
Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe,  and  Jack  and  Jill  arc  among 
those  which  may  be  effectively  worked  out  by  little  children 
in  dramatic  form. 

16.  Use  of  Dramatisation  in  Nature  Study.  In  nature 
study  this  sort  of  representation  may  be  used  to  clarify  ideas, 
to  help  the  child  to  enter  sympathetically  into  the  lives  of 
other  creatures  and  to  fix  important  facts.  In  the  si)ring, 
it  will  help  to  get  into  the  full  si)irit  of  the  season  and  its 
manifestations  if  the  children  are  encoura^i^d  to  take  the 
parts  of  coco<;ns,  moths,  butterflies,  Ik'cs,  birds,  flowers,  rain 
and  wind,  and  out  of  the.  interrelations  of  these  creatures 
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and  forces  to  weave  a  little  dramatic  play.  The  flowers 
arc  curled  up  supposedly  in  the  earth,  really  upon  the  floor; 
butterflies  and  moths  arc  quiescent,  as  in  chrysalis  and  cocoon 
liidden  in  available  nooks  and  comers.  The  sunshine  comes, 
a  group  of  lightly  dancing  children  scattering  here  and  there 
from  uplifted,  twinkling  fingers  the  warm  life-giving  rays. 
Next  come  the  rain-drops,  dancing,  too,  but  with  less  gaiety, 
the  arms  perhaps  rising  and  falling  in  a  vertical  movement,  the 
fingers  tapping  here  and  there  to  represent  the  falling  rain. 
Gradually  the  flowers  begin  to  rise  and  unfold,  some  remaining 
low  in  kneeling  posture  with  up-turned  faces  to  represent 
violets  or  other  low-growing  plants,  others  stretching  up  as 
lilies  and  roses.  Soon  the  butterflies  and  moths  emerge  with 
appropriate  movements  of  flight.  If  the  children  have  had 
opportunity  for  observation,  they  will  have  noted  differences 
of  movement  and  habits  and  will  try  to  imitate  these.  If  it 
is  desired  to  employ  more  children,  or  to  make  the  picture  more 
complete  by  adding  the  human  element,  another  group  maj'  be 
a  party  of  children,  dancing  and  skipping  among  the  flowers, 
and  then  forming  a  ring  to  dance  and  sing  some  little  spring; 
sons.  In  this  connection  dance  does  not  mean  any  special 
kind  of  step;  light,  rhythmic,  natural  tripping  or  skipping  is  all 
that  is  required.      Beluw  is  a  good  song  for  use  at  this  time: 


IN  THE  SPRING 

Prom  Melodic  Fu>t  Rcado 

Oaylii  ni\d  vnlh  txpresxion. 


French  Child's  Sobe 
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IN  THE  SPRING 


Bnd. 


It     is  qiring,  Let  us  sing.     Gay  -  ly  dan-dng  in     a    ring. 


ML  I  n^  M  I 


Bepeatfrom  the  beginning  to  the  end. 


1.  The  gen -tie-men  bow  this  way.    Then  a-gain  bow  this  way. 

2.  The    la -dies  all    bow  this  way.    Then  a-gain  bow  this  way. 
X  The  lit  -  tie  girls  bow  this  way.    Then  argain  bow  this  way. 


DiBacnoNS  roa  Plat:— Have  the  chndrea  chooM  iwuUicii  sad  form  a  dide.   Tbcf 

I  la  a<^Pde  while  dnsins  the  first  part  of  the  tons,  which  it  also  the  refrain.   When 

itaa  *^hm  gentlemen  bow  thit  way."  the  partners  bow  to  each  other,  makins  the 

Mo't  bow  by  pnttina  heelt  toicether  and  allowimr  the  armt  to  drop  ttraisnt  in 

Then  they  bow  in  the  opposite  direction  as  they  ntkg  "Then  bow  acain  this  way": 

hands  and  dance  to  the  refrain.    The  whole  is  repeated  for  the  second  Terse. 

bowlnjr  as  the  ladies  do,  by  drawins  one  foot  back,  bending  at  the  waist  sad 

the  •Bit.   la  the  third  Terse  they  courtesy. 


fkn  him 
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Second  Grade 

16.  Best  Basis  for  This  Grade.     In  this  grade,  as  weD  as 

in  the  first,  there  should  be  a  good  deal  of  opportunity  for  the 
pantomimic  and  for  dramatic  representation  of  familiar 
experiences;  more  frequently,  however,  literature  will  form  the 
basis  and  inspiration  for  dramatization.  A  good  deal  of  care 
still  needs  to  be  exercised  in  the  matter  of  requiring  consecutive 
and  sustained  dialogue.  Straining  after  exact  spoken  parts 
with  young  children  is  sure  to  lead  either  to  a  halting  and  joy- 
less performance  or  to  a  stilted  and  showy  one  which  has 
consumed  an  undue  amount  of  time  to  prepare. 

17.  Kinds  of  Stories  to  Select,  Stories  which  are  dramatic 
In  essence  and  structure  are  prominent  in  the  list  selected  for 
this  year,  and  some  which  were  enjoyed  when  told  in  the  first 
grade  are  suitable  for  dramatization  a  year  later.  (See  lists 
on  page  404-)  Stories  which  are  fundamentally  dramatic 
break  up  naturally  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  the  spoken  parts 
are  all  but  ready  for  the  lips  of  the  various  speakers.  But  Dot 
all  stories  dramatic  in  structiire  are  suited  to  dramatization  in 
school.  As  a  rule,  the  story  chosen  for  this  purpose  should  be 
one  in  which  more  than  three  or  four  children  can  participate. 
The  story  of  One  Eye,  Two  Eyes,  Three  Eyes  is  full  of  dramatic 
situations  (see  outline  on  page  386),  but  for  two  reasons  it  is 
not  suited  to  school  dramatization;  several  important  events 
would  be  difficult  to  represent  and  only  a  few  children  coiJd 
take  part.  If  such  exercises  are  to  be  really  educative,  it 
is  important  that  all  the  children  in  the  class  should  at  some 
time  have  an  opportunity  to  participate.  That  is,  there  should 
not  be  any  set  "ca.'^t,"  in  which  any  one  child  would  always 
take  a  certain  part;  the  actors  shoidd  change  frequently, 
especially  in  the  more  attractive  and  interesting  parts. 

18.  A  Good  Story  Dramatized.  The  story  of  Tke  Elves 
and  the  Shoemaker,  of  which  a  good  version  may  be  found  in 
Slories  to  Tell  to  Children,  by  Sara  Cone  Bryant,  is  one  which 
children  love,  and  which  pupils  in  this  grade  can  easily  drama- 
tize. Perhaps  they  have  read  it  or  have  learned  to  tell  it, 
and  teacher  or  child  may  suggest  some  day  that  they  play  it. 
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Ask  them  what  characters  will  be  needed  and  they  will  mention 
the  shoemaker  and  his  wife,  the  customers,  and  the  friendly 
little  elves.  While  the  story  does  not  state  that  the  couple 
have  children,  interest  is  added  by  putting  a  boy  and  a  girl 
into  the  family.  This  will  serve  also  to  engage  more  pupils 
in  the  play.  Next  find  out,  if  you  have  not  previously  doi^  so, 
what  the  pupils  know  about  a  shoemaker's  work,  and  call  on 
different  children  to  demonstrate  their  knowledge  by  char- 
acteristic movements  of  hammering  and  sewing.  If  no  one 
should  be  able  to  illustrate  clearly,  appoint  a  committee  to  get 
the  desired  information.  Let  the  class  decide  what  scenes 
must  be  shown  in  order  to  make  the  story  imdcrstood.  Work 
up  one  scene  at  a  time  as  to  characters,  action  and  spoken  pai*ts 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  let  the  children  lead,  direct  and  criticise. 
When  completed,  the  play  may  stand  somewhat  as  follows: 

The  shoemaker  is  seated  at  work.    The  wife  enters. 

Wife:  We  have  very  little  food  in  the  house  and  our  coal 
18  almost  gone.    Has  any  money  been  paid  you  today? 

Husband  (sadly) :  No,  I  have  no  money,  and  I  have  leather 
enough  for  only  one  more  pair  of  shoes.  I  hope  to  finish  and 
sell  these  tomorrow. 

The  wife  turns  away,  takes  up  a  broom  and  begins  to 
sweep  in  a  disheartened  way.    Enter  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

Boy:  Mother,  I'm  hungry;  isn't  it  almost  supper  time? 

Girl:  Mother,  I'm  so  hungry;  may  I  have  some  bread? 

The  mother  shakes  her  head,  puts  down  her  broom,  wipes 
her  eyes  on  the  comer  of  her  apron  and  goes  out,  followed  by 
the  children.  Shoemaker  continues  work  for  a  time,  pretends  to 
cut  out  a  pair  of  shoes,  lays  them  on  work  bench  and  goes  out. 

Six  or  eight  elves  enter  on  tip-toe.  They  slip  about,  peering 
into  things,  then  spy  the  unfinished  work;  several  of  them 
begin  in  a  workmanlike  way  on  the  various  parts.  Others 
pretend  to  sort  nails  and  thread  needles,  and  others  sweep  and 
dust.     As  they  work  they  sing  softly  some  cobbler's  song,  such 

the  chorus  of  TIte  Little  Shoemaker:^ 


1  From  Songs  of  Ikt  Child  World,    No.  x.  Copyright.  iSy?.  by  the  John  Church 
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A-rap-a -tap-tap,  A-rap-a-tap-tap, 

Hear  the  hammer's  tit-lat-tee, 
A-rap-a-tap-tat>,  A-rap-a-tap-tap, 

Making  shoes  for  you  and  me. 

Then  they  join  hands,  caper  and  dance  about,  and  at  last 
slip^out. 

The  next  morning.  The  shoemaker  enters.  He  sees  the 
finished  shoes  and  shows  surprise  and  perplexity. 

Husband:    Wife,  wife,  come  and  see  what  has  happened! 

Wife:  Why!  Who  could  have  done  it?  and  sec  how  clean 
everything  is! 

Enter  customer. 

Custotner  (examining  shoes) ;  These  shoes  are  just  what  I 
want.     I  will  take  them. 

Pantomime  of  wrapping  and  paying  for  shoes. 

Husband:  Now  we  can  go  out  and  buy  food  and  mote 
leather. 

Wife:    Who  could  have  done  it?    Perhaps  it  was  the  elves. 

Husband:    Who  knows!    Let  us  watch  tonight  and  see. 

They  go  out  together.  They  return.  Shoemaker  cuts  out 
two  pairs  of  shoes,  lays  them  on  the  bench  and  then  both  hide 
behind  the  door  or  other  object.  The  elves  slip  in  and  repeat 
the  performance  of  the  night  before.  From  time  to  time  the 
couple  peep  out  at  them.  The  elves  leave  and  the  couple 
come  out. 

Wije:  Poor  little  things!  How  cold  they  must  be!  Let 
us  make  them  some  nice  warm  clothes.  I  will  make  a  little 
suit  for  each  of  them  and  you  can  make  shoes. 

Husband:    So  we  will. 

They  set  to  work  and  soon  the  garments  are  ready.  They 
hide  as  before.  The  elves  enter.  They  spy  the  clothes  and  go 
through  the  movements  of  putting  them  on.  They  admire  each 
other  and  give  evidence  of  delight  by  clapping  hands,  laughing 
and  dancing  about. 

Either  while  they  are  dancing  or  at  the  close  of  the  frolic, 
the  rest  of  the  class  might  sing  The  Brownies:^ 

1  From  Sonti  of  Ike  Child  World.  Copyriibt,  iBoT.  br  tbe^otm  Church  Company. 
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Hist!  Hist!  be  still,  on  tip- toe  now  advance, 

We're  come  to  have  a  merry  Brownies*  dance, 

We  will  form  our  circle  here,  stepping  lightly  for  we  fear 

We  may  waken  all  the  sleeping  world,  perchance. 

The  next  day.  Enter  mother  and  two  children.  They 
busy  themselves  setting  the  table,  then  one  of  the  children 
calls  the  father  to  dinner.  They  seat  themselves  and  a  short 
"tea  party"  scene,  such  as  all  children  are  adepts  at,  follows. 

Father:    The  elves  certainly  were  good  friends  to  us. 

Mother:  I  hope  the  dear  little  fellows  are  enjoying  their 
warm  clothes. 

Children:  And  now  we  shall  never  be  hungry  and  cold  any 
more.    Hurrah  for  the  elves! 

The  above  is  only  intended  to  be  suggestive;  other  words 
just  as  suitable  may  be  evolved  by  other  classes.  Strive  to 
preserve  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  The  many  repetitions  that 
come  in  response  to  the  genuine  delight  of  the  participants  and 
child  audience  will  insiu*e  a  sufficient  certainty  about  language 
without  any  direct  memorization. 

Third  Grade 

19.  Oreater  Care  in  Selection.  There  is  no  reason  why 
children  in  this  grade  should  not  get  just  as  much  pleasure 
and  profit  from  dramatization  as  they  did  in  the  first  two  years, 
provided  they  are  stimulated  to  do  the  sort  of  thing  for  which 
their  developing  powers  and  expanding  interests  fit  them. 
They  are  more  prone  to  self -consciousness,  and  we  need  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  try  to  get  them  to  act  parts  which  seem  to 
ihem  silly  or  beneath  their  dignity.  They  are  not  as  ready  to 
imitate  animals  as  are  the  younger  children.  They  might  do 
it  if  playing  alone,  but  even  before  the  small  public  of  their 
dassmates  they  are  reluctant  to  attempt  anything  that  may 
seem  ludicrous.  Parts  for  the  big  boys,  especially,  need  to  be 
chosen  with  care,  and  stories  or  events  selected  for  dramatiza- 
tion should  not  call  entirely  for  what  is  gracefvd,  airy  and 
poetic. 

Vol.  I.  111.  2S 
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Local  history  frequently  offers  good  material  for  dramatic 
representation.  The  boys  will  enjoy  being  Indians,  soldiers, 
scouts,  early  settlers,  etc.  The  heroic  appeals  to  them,  and 
history  stories  of  a  more  general  nature  abound  in  episodes 
which  are  well  worth  being  wrought  into  simple  dramatic 
form.  Thanksgiving,  Washington's  birthday,  Lincoln's  birth- 
day may  suggest  something  of  this  kind.  Children  in  this 
grade  are  better  ready,  also,  to  handle  the  longer  and  more 
complex  fairy  tales  such  as  Sleeping  Beauty,  Hansel  and  Gretel 
and  Snow-White.  Tlie  boys  delight  in  the  last  named,  because 
it  is  such  fun  to  play  the  ]3art  of  the  seven  little  dwarfs.  It  is 
only  a  step  in  natural  progression  from  history  stories  and  the 
more  complex  fairy  talcs  to  the  hero  tales  such  as  Siegfried, 
King  Arlliiir  and  Robin  Hood,  which  boys  and  girls  of  the 
intenncdiate  grades  delight  to  depict  in  dramatic  form. 

20.  Increase  in  Stage- Setting.  While  elaborate  stage- 
setting  and  costuming  are  never  in  place  for  a  class  room  exer- 
cise, a  little  more  along  this  line  must  be  yielded  to  older 
children,  for  they  demand  a  greater  realism.  For  example, 
first  grade  children  would  probably  be  entirely  satisfied  to 
play  Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears  and  merely  pretend  that 
the  bowls  were  on  the  tabic,  whereas  third  grade  pupils  playing 
Snow'Wbite  would  wish  to  have  seven  real  bowls  and  spoons 
for  the  seven  dwarfs,  and  they  would  act  with  greater  freedom 
and  expression  if  jxrmitted  to  have  the  real  article  to  handle. 
Imagination  is  probably  just  as  active,  but  in  a  different  way; 
a  gold  paper  crown  helps  the  boy  to  preser\'e  a  more  kingly 
bearing,  and  a  train  assists  the  girl  to  carry  herself  with 
queenly  grace.  From  the  beginning,  the  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  cardboard  or  wooden  implements,  paper 
headdress  and  other  parts  of  costumes  indicative  of  race,  rank 
or  ceremony.  In  primary  grades  this  construction  work 
should  be  kept  very  simple  and  quite  within  the  children's 
powers.  If  this  principle  is  observed,  much  valuable  training 
;in<i  hkill  of  hand  may  be  obtained. 
^Dialogues  May  Be  Provided.  As  a  part  of  the  work 
^alogues  for  one  or  two  plavs  mieht 


ROBIN   HOOD  AND   HIS   BAND 
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be  written.  For  this  exercise  short  and  simple  stories  should 
be  tised,  as  pupils  at  this  stage  are  easily  discouraged.  The 
first  effort  along  this  line  will  be  more  successful  if  conducted  as 
a  general  class  exercise  in  which  contributions  will  be  made  by 
different  children,  the  whole  representing  a  sort  of  composite 
of  the  indi\'idual  suggestions.  If  it  seems  best  not  to  attempt 
the  whole  play  in  written  form,  they  can  learn  to  make  an 
outline  under  the  teacher's  guidance  and  then  write  the 
dialogue  for  one  of  the  principal  scenes.  They  should  be 
taught  to  take  the  story,  in  a  form  which  they  can  read  easily, 
and  go  through  that  portion  of  it  which  they  are  to  use,  omit- 
ting all  merely  narrative,  descriptive  and  connective  passages, 
and  selecting  the  actual  spoken  parts.  For  the  actual  drama- 
tization it  is  also  at  times  much  better  not  to  attempt  the 
whole  stor>',  but  to  have  some  child  tell  it  up  to  a  certain 
point,  then  play  one  or  two  of  the  most  effective  and  easily 
represented  scenes  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  action, 
resorting  again  to  the  telling  at  any  point  where  action  falls  off 
or  becomes  too  complex  or  unsuited  to  the  means  at  hand. 
This  method  makes  it  possible  to  use  material  which  suits  the 
children's  maturer  taste  but  very  limited  powers. 

22.  Bibliography.  The  following  books  treat  largely  of  the 
selection  of  stories  and  of  method  in  story-telling,  but  the  first 
three  contain,  also,  many  stories  in  full: 

Haw  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children.    Sara  Cone  Bryant.     Boston.     1905. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children.    Sara  Cone  Bryant.    Boston.    1907. 

Story-tellingy  What  to  Tell  and  How  to  Tell  It.  Edna  Lyman,  Chicaga 
1910. 

Stories  and  Story-telling.  Edward  Porter  St.  John.  Philadelphia. 
1910. 

Some  Great  Stories  and  How  to  TeH  Them.  Richard  Wychc.  New 
York.    1 910. 

The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children  (Chap.  V,  VI).     Felix  Adlcr. 

Picture  Work.    Walter  L.  Hervcy. 

For  a  practical  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  place 
of  literature  in  the  school,  consult: 

lAierature  in  the  Elementary  School.    Porter  L.  MacClintock. 
LUer<Uure  and  Life  in  School.    J.  Rose  Colby.    Boston.    1906. 
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The  following  are  valuable  aids  in  finding  stories  desired: 

A  Finding  List  of  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales.     Boston  Public  Library. 
A  List  of  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children  under  Twelve  Years  of  Age.     Car- 
negie Library.    Pittsburg.    1906. 

Index  to  Shorl-Slories.    Salisbury  and  Beckwith. 

The  following  titles  include  desirable  collections  of  fairy  1 
tales  and  folk  tales: 

Book  oj  Folk  Stories.    Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Fairy  Stories  Every  Child  Should  Know.    HamiUoa  Wrigbt  Mabie. 
Firelighl-Siorits.    Carolyn  Baitey. 
The  Blue  Fairy  Book.    Andrew  Lang. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.     Edited  by  Mrs.  E.  Lucas. 
English  Fairy  Tales.    Joseph  Jacobs. 

Fairy  Tales.     Hans   C.  Andersen.      Edited   for   primary   grades  bf  J 
Mrs.  Turpia, 

Fairy  Tales.    Hans  C.  Andersen.    Translated  by  Mrs.  E.  Lucas. 

In  the  collections  named  below  are  included  various  types 

of  stories: 

For  the  Children's  Hour.    Bailey  and  Lewis. 

Mother  Stories.    Maud  Lindsay. 

More  Mother  Stories.    Maud  Lindsay. 

The  Pig  Brother  and  Other  Stories,    i^ura  E.  Richards, 

Heart  of  Oak  Books  (I,  II,  III).    Chas.  E.  Norton. 

Children's  Book.    Horace  E.  Scudder. 

An  excellent  list  of  myths,  fables  and  legends  is  the  foUow- 


Stories  of  Long  Ago.    Grace  H.  Kupfer 

The  Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales.     Charles  Kingsley. 

The  Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood  Tales.     Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Norse  Stories.    Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 

In  the  Days  of  Giants.     Abbie  F.  Brown. 

Aesop's  Fables.    Edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs. 

Nature  Myths.     Flora  Cooke. 

The  Book  of  Nature  Myths.     Florence  Hclbrook. 

Book  of  Legends  Told  Over  Again.     Horace  E.  Scudder, 

Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts.    Abbie  Farwell  Brown. 

When  the  King  Came  (Bible  Stories).    George  Hodges. 
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From  the  large  list  of  modem  fanciful  tales  the  following 
are  selected  for  recommendation: 

Little  Black  Sambo.    Helen  Bannerman. 

The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit.    Beatrix  Potter. 

Short  Stories  for  Short  People.    AspinwalL 

Just-So  Stories,    Rudyard  Kipling. 

Fairies  I  Have  Met.    Mrs.  R.  Stawell. 

Christmas  Every  Day  and  Other  Stories.     W.  D.  Howells. 

Pinocchio;  the  Adventures  of  a  Marionette.     C.  CoUodi. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.     Dodgson  (Lewis  Carroll). 

Fanciful  Tales.    Frank  R.  Stockton. 

Water  Babies.    Charles  Kingsley. 

Uncle  RemuSf  His  Songs  and  His  Sayings.    Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

Good  animal  stories  are  the  following;  these  seem  to  be  the 
favorites,  and  are  strongly  recommended: 

So'Fat  and  MevhMew.    Georgiana  M.  Craik. 

Cat  Stories.     H.  H.  Jackson. 

Among  the  Farmyard  People.     Clara  D.  Pierson. 

The  Jungle  Book.    Rudyard  Kipling. 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.     Seton  Thompson. 

True  Bird  Stories.    Olive  Thome  Miller. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  history  stories;  the  following  are 
especially  good: 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children.    Mara  L.  Pratt. 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans.    Edward  Eggleston. 

Stories  of  Pioneer  Ltfe.    Florence  M.  Bass. 

The  following  is  a  graded  list  of  twenty-five  of  the  best 
folk  and   fairy   tales: 

The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig, 

The  Three  Bears. 

Chicken-Licken. 

LittU  Half-Chick. 

The  Three  Pigs. 

The  Gingerbread  Boy, 

The  Three  BiUygoats  Gruff. 

The  Little  Red  Hen  and  the  Fox, 

The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker. 

Cinderella. 

One  Eye,  Two  Eyes,  Three  Eyes. 

The  House  in  ike  Wood. 
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The  Musicians  of  Bremen. 

Diamond!  and  Toads. 

The  Fisherman  and  His  Wife. 

The  Frog  Prince. 

The  Golden  Coos*. 

The  Three  Wishes.  « 

Snow- While  and  Rose-Red. 

Sntnu-WhiU. 

Sleeping  Beauty. 

Riimpel-stiUs-kin. 

FaUhful  John. 

Prince  Cherry. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

A  graded  list  of  a  few  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's 
stories  is  given  below: 

Thumbelina  (condensed  version). 

The  Snow  Man. 

The  Real  Princess. 

Five  Peas  in  a  Pod. 

The  Fir  Tree  (condensed). 

The  Hardy  Tin  Soldier. 

The  Ugly  Duckling  (condensed).  ^ 

The  Candles. 

The  Emperor's  New  Clothes. 

The  Nighlingnle. 

The  Flying  Trunk. 

There  are  a  number  of  books  which  will  be  found  helpful 
in  dramatization.     The  following  are  suggested: 

Festivals  and  Plays,  in  School  and  Elseuhere.    Percival  Chubb. 

Reading  in  Public  Schools  (Chap.  X}.     Briggs  and  Coflman. 

Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form  (Books  I,  II).  .Augusta 
Stevenson. 

III.    PLAYS    AND    GAMES 

23.  Importance  ot  Flays  and  Games.    The  emphasis  on 

play  in  education  has  varied  greatly  at  different  times,  ranging 
from  the  period  of  Greek  civilization  to  the  present  day.  At 
intervals  there  have  arisen  strong  advocates  of  play  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  educative  process,  and  to  name  these 
men  would  be  to  name  many  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the 
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history  of  education.  The  present  prominent  position  given 
to  play  in  our  schools  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  such  influ- 
ence from  leaders  of  the  past  and  to  the  interest  aroused  by 
modem  study  of  what  play  really  is  and  its  significance  in  the 
life  of  animals  and  of  man. 

84.  The  Meaning  of  Play.  Various  theories  have  been 
offered  regarding  the  nature  of  the  play  impulse  and  the  pur- 
poses served  by  it.  One  of  the  earlier  theories  held  that  play  is 
due  to  siuplus  energy,  which,  not  being  used  up  in  the  necessary 
pursuits  of  life,  is  expended  in  "useless"  activity.  Those 
holding  this  view  still  admit  that  play  has  a  value  for  piuposes 
of  recreation.  But  the  theory  of  play  which  is  based  on  the  law 
of  evolution  is  the  one  which  has  in  recent  years  had  the  most 
profotmd  effect.  The  position  is  taken  that  the  yotmg  of  all 
higher  animals,  including  man,  engage  in  activities  of  a 
playful  nature  which  directly  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the 
serious  duties  of  life.  The  child  is  a  being  in  process  of  develop- 
ment, and  play  is  a  very  large  factor  in  this  development. 
Play  is  instinctive,  and  because  it  is  so,  certain  desirable 
habits,  attitudes  and  powers  can  be  established  only  through 
the  kinds  of  play  which  best  suit  a  given  stage  of  development. 
The  little  girl  with  her  dolls  and  simulated  housekeeping  cares 
is  the  mother  and  housewife  in  the  making.  The  boy  with  his 
mechanical  contrivances,  his  trade  games,  and  games  of 
competition,  is  exercising  unconsciously  the  powers  which 
will  be  needed  in  later  life.  Some  of  the  instincts  and  tenden- 
cies common  to  children  which  may  be  made  the  basis  for 
desirable  habits  through  well-directed  play  and  work  are 
imitation,  curiosity,  emulation,  competition,  the  social 
instinct,  and  those  which  lie  back  of  constructing,  collecting 
and  exploring.  The  school  is  now  turning  to  account  in  a 
definite  way  many  of  these  instincts  which  were  once  ignored. 

86.  Play  and  Work.  There  is,  or  should  be,  no  real  antag- 
onism between  work  and  play.  We  have  Ixxin  prone  to  think 
of  play  as  a  kind  of  senseless  fooling,  and  work  as  only  that 
sort  of  doing  which  is  attended  by  a  feeling  of  effort  or  strain 
fftiH  a  sense  of  compulsion.    But  from  the  child's  standpoint 
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there  is  no  such  sharp  division,  and  much  that  would  G 
work  to  the  adult  is  play  to  him,  while  much  that  uncompre- 
hending grown-ups  look  upon  as  foolishness  is  genuine  work 
to  the  child,  in  the  sense  that  all  his  powers  arc  earnestly 
engaged  in  what  seems  to  him  worth  while.  Joyousness  must 
attend  both  work  and  play  if  the  highest  ends  are  to  be 
attained,  and  the  right  sort  of  play  tends  to  establish  the 
habit  of  eager,  whole-souled  work.  Professor  Dewey,  in  Tkt 
School  and  the  Child,  says:  "The  peculiar  problem  of  the  early 
grades  is.  of  course,  to  get  hold  of  the  child's  natural  impulses 
and  instincts  and  to  utilize  thera  so  that  the  child  is  carried  on 
to  a  higher  plane  of  perception  and  judgment,  and  equipped 
with  more  efficient  habits;  so  that  he  has  an  enlarged  and 
deepened  consciousness  and  increased  control  of  powers  of 
action." 

Again,  in  the  same  book.  Professor  Dewey  says:  "The 
teacher  must  ask  himself:  Will  the  proposed  mode  of  play 
appeal  to  the  child  as  his  own?  Is  it  something  of  which  he 
has  the  instinctive  roots  in  himself  and  which  will  mature  the 
capacities  that  arc  struggling  in  hhn'f  Will  the  proposed 
activity  give  the  sort  of  expression  to  these  impulses  which  will 
carry  the  child  on  to  a  higher  plane  of  consciousness  and  action, 
instead  of  merely  exciting  him  and  then  leaving  him  just  where 
he  was  before,  plus  a  certain  amount  of  nervous  exhaustion 
and  appetite  for  more  excitation  in  the  future?" 

26.  Special  Purposes  of  Play  in  School.  Recreation: 
Even  in  schools  where  the  more  active  tendencies  of  children 
are  well  provided  for  by  means  of  construction  work,  dramati- 
zation, gardening,  etc.,  there  remains  still,  in  a  five-hour  school 
day,  a  large  amount  of  intellectual  work  involving  no  bodily 
activity;  and  where  the  active  occupations  just  referred  to  are 
not  in  use,  the  protracted  confinement  to  tasks  of  a  sedentary 
nature  may  be  really  detrimental  to  health.  In  all  schools, 
then,  a  reasonable  amount  of  active  play  is  justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  need  of  recreation — literally  re-creation.  After  a 
period  of  close  application  to  study,  or  sitting  still,  often  in  a 
partially  cramped  position,  something  that  will  i-elieve  the 
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tension,  hasten  the  sluggish  circulation,  give  the  lungs  a  chance 
to  expand  and  the  spirits  an  occasion  to  rise,  is  really  needed. 
For  this,  nothing  is  betcer  than  free  play  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  teacher.  Open  the  windows,  get  the 
children  out  of  their  seats,  and  for  a  few  minutes  let  them 
engage  in  some  active  game,  encouraging  genuine  laughter 
and  applause  for  the  winner,  and  you  accomplish  much 
towards  banishing  fatigue  and  putting  zest  into  another 
period  of  close,  earnest  work. 

Standing  stiffly  in  the  aisles  and  going  through  military 
movements  or  closely  ordered  calisthenics  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  play.  Close  attention  and  absolute  and  prompt  obedience 
to  directions  are  required  in  this,  and,  as  a  result,  there  is  no 
real  relaxation,  which  is  something  more  than  a  momentary 
loosening  of  muscular  tension.  Genuine  relaxation  can  come 
only  with  spontaneous  activity  which  is  in  a  measiu^  self- 
directed. 

Physical  Development  and  Training.  Many  leaders  in 
the  field  of  physical  education  now  hold  the  view  that  well- 
selected  play  and  games  provide  for  the  physical  development 
of  normal  children  far  more  effectively  than  any  amoimt  of 
formal  gymnastics.  However  well-equipped  the  gymnasium, 
and  however  highly  trained  the  teacher,  if  the  spirit  of  play 
is  not  prominent  the  attitude  of  mind  will  not  be  conducive  to 
the  best  physical  results. 

In  Health  and  Education,  the  ninth  year-book  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education,  Part 
One,  the  author.  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  says:  "The  activities 
of  physical  education  should  be  carried  on  out-of-doors  when- 
ever this  may  be  made  possible.  The  gymnasium  should  be 
considered  an  emergency  space,  valuable,  to  be  sure,  when 
required  by  inclement  weather  and  under  other  circumstances; 
but  it  should  never  interfere  with  possible  use  of  nature's 
infinitely  better  playroom  out-of-doors.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Education, 
whether  in  physical  training  or  other  branches,  should  secure 
to  the  pupil  the  ability  to  meet  the  wider  opportunity  and 
the  possible  emergencies  in  life;  but  the  performance  of  tasks 
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requiring  primarily  subjective  control  of  action  and  aimed  too 
directly  at  benefit  to  bodily  health  or  mental  faculty  may  not 
only  fail  to  accomplish  its  direct  purpose,  but  also  fall  short  of 
the  intended  indirect  benefit  to  other  faculties  and  powers." 

Intellectual  Results.  Play  and  games  engage  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  phj-sical  powers.  An  alert  mind 
is  needed  in  order  to  make  the  accurate  survey  of  constantly 
changing  situations  and  to  form  the  rapid  judgments  that  are 
required.  More  or  less  definite  calculations  of  relative 
distances,  strcngtii  and  numbers  are  frequently  needed  in  the 
more  active  games,  while  many  of  the  quieter  schodroora 
games  have  decided  intellectual  features  connected  with 
nuiTilxT  or  language.  The  opportunity  for  training  in  leader- 
ship is  not  tlic  least  of  the  values  accruing  from  play. 

MoR.^L  Effect.  Wherever  a  group  of  children  are  brought 
together  in  a  natural  and  social  way,  moral  and  ethical  issues 
arc  sure  to  arise,  and  nowhere  are  these  issues  and  opportunities 
more  prominent  than  in  play.  True  play  is  not  lawless,  but  is 
regulated  by  clearh'  understood  rules  which  all  who  participate 
must  obey.  These  rules  are  sometimes  traditional,  and  some- 
times e\-olvcd  by  the  children;  they  arc  enforced  by  public 
opinion  (that  of  the  group),  and  any  member  who  fails  to 
c^>mply  is  made  to  feel  tlie  displeasure  of  his  fellows.  He  may 
even  be  debarred  from  the  sport.  During  the  primary  years 
the  faviTite  fonns  of  play  are  rather  individualistic,  but  even 
at  this  jjc-rind  there  must  bo  a  good  deal  of  cooperation  in 
order  to  secure  the  highest  indi\'idual  enjoyment,  and  a  fre- 
quent sulxirdination  of  self  is  demanded.  Wholesome  rivalry, 
geiKTOsily,  hanly  determination,  and  a  sense  of  justice  and 
hijuor  arc  encouraged. 

27.  Wliy  Games  Should  Be  Taufht.  It  is  the  exceptional 
iK-ighborliood  group  which  has  ready  command  of  any  con- 
siilcrable  number  of  the  best  traditional  games,  and  in  many 
iicij;!il)iirhiKids  and  schools,  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
;i  yjc-At  lack  of  knowledge  of  such  games.  Teach 
j;;imi.";,  in  order  that  children  may  have  their 
ni  ci\-ilization  tends  to  denrive  them. 


1  ^'^ 
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and  also  that  wherever  they  are  ji^athercd  together  they  may 
have  a  substitute  for  mere  horse-play,  or  mischievous  and 
vicious  occupations.  Games  taught  and  used  at  school  will 
enrich  the  lives  of  pupils  and  will  help  to  connect  the  school 
life  with  the  outside  life — a  thing  always  to  be  desired. 

28.  The  Teacher's  Place  in  Play.  Remember  that  play  is 
a  mere  name,  if  the  activity  be  rigidly  directed  and  controlled 
by  an  adult.  The  teacher  must  make  herself  really  one  of  the 
group  and  must  enter  into  the  play  with  genuine  enjoyment, 
or  she  will  have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  sport.  If  leader- 
ship is  to  be  developed  among  the  pupils,  the  teacher  must 
learn  to  slip  the  reins  gradually  into  their  hands  and  make 
them  feel  that  they  are  responsible  for  success  or  failure.  Her 
part  is  to  teach  the  game  or  develop  it  bit  by  bit,  and  her 
presence  should  always  be  welcome;  but  more  and  more  the 
children  should  be  trained  so  that  hapi)y  play  goes  on  without 
her  direct  control.  A  general  sui)ervision  of  the  playground, 
and  a  friendly  eye  upon  the  children  from  time  to  time,  is 
always   advisable. 

29.  Materials  and  Apparatus.  With  a  wealth  of  fascinating 
material  all  about,  the  country  schools  have  been  very  negli- 
gent in  making  use  of  it.  Few  realize  what  a  boon  to  teacher 
and  children  a  load  of  sand  and  a  barrel  of  pebbles  from  the 
creek  would  be.  These  can  be  dumped  in  a  sheltered  comer 
of  the  yard  and  here  the  youngest  cliildrcn  will  play  happily 
as  long  as  they  are  i)ermittcd  to  do  so.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  a  group  of  wriggling  little  i)eople  might  not  be  sent  out 
there  for  a  while  during  the  regular  school  hours?  Empty  tins 
which  they  will  bring  will  serve  as  molds,  twigs  will  he  used  a^ 
trees,  toy  houses  will  be  made  of  cardboard,  incxi)onsive  blocki* 
which  any  carpenter  can  cut  or  wliich  older  boys  will  be  glad  to 
prepare  will  sers^j  in  a  hundred  ways.  In  addition  to  the 
free  play,  little  i)rol)lems  in  numlxTS,  nature  study  or  geogra- 
phy may  occasionally  be  worked  out,  the  teacher  i'xamining 
the  results  and  commenting  on  them.  Sinii)Ie.  inexpensive 
apparatus  should  be  ])rovid(Ml  out-of-doors.  Swings,  low 
horizontal  bars,  see-saws,  board  slides,  suspendetl  ir(.>n  rings. 


30.  Selection  of  Games.  Observation  of  spontaneous 
play  reveals  decided  difference  in  the  types  enjoyed  by 
children  of  different  ages.  Sex  causes  some  variation,  also, 
though  up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  girls  and  boys  reared  under 
wholesome  conditions  like  very  much  the  same  kind  of  active 
play.  Highly-organized  games  governed  by  many  rules  and 
requiring  much  team  work  are  not  suited  to  the  period  we  are 
discussing,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  such  very  simple  games  as 
"Ring-around-a-rosy"  are  too  babyish  for  any  but  the  youngest 
first  grade  children.  Other  games,  while  simple  in  organiza- 
tion, appeal  to  such  universal  and  persistent  tastes  that,  once 
enjoyed,  they  arc  not  outgrown  for  years.  Three-deep  and 
Hill-dill  arc  of  this  type;  second  or  third  grade  children  play 
these  games,  and  boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  elementary 
school  still  delight,  in  them.  For  this  reason  it  is  impossible 
to  arrange  any  list  of  games  in  exact  gradation.  All  that  is 
here  attempted  is  to  indicate  approximately  the  period  below 
which  the  game  is  usually  not  successful .  Placing  a  game  in  the 
list  for  second  grade,  for  instance,  docs  not  mean  that  third 
grade  children  will  not  care  for  it.  Children's  native  likings 
and  social  proclivities  forbid  any  such  rigid  classification. 

First  Grade 

31.  Games,  With  and  Without  Songs,  Many  excellent 
games  for  the  first  grade  are  available  for  use  by  the  teacher, 
and  she  has  great  opportunity  to  exercise  care  in  selections. 
Some  of  the  best  are  offered  here,  and  are  such  as  may  be 
used  in  any  school. 

CnARLKV  Over  the  Water.  The  players  form  a  ring  and 
one  of  the  number  is  chosen  to  be  "Charley,"  who  takes  his 
place  in  the  center.  The  children  in  the  ring  join  hands  and 
dance  or  skip  about,  reoeatine  the  rhvme: 
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As  the  last  word  is  pronounced,  the  players  stoop,  and 
Charley  tries  to  tag  them  before  they  can  get  into  that  posi- 
tion. Should  he  succeed,  the  player  tagged  becomes  Charley 
and  the  play  proceeds  as  before. 

The  Farmer  in  the  Dell.  One  child  is  chosen  for  farmer, 
and  the  others  circle  about  him,  singing  the  words  of  the  first 
verse  of  the  song. 

THE  FARMER  IN  THE  DELL 


Vwm  "Lots  mnd  Lyrict" 


Old  Folk  Game  nd  8ooc 


Mdy.  jij'.  jiij.  ;'|J'.  JiJ'.  Ji 


L  The  farm  •  er    in     the  dell,    The  farm  -  er    in      the  dell* 
2.  The  farm  -  er  takes     a  wife.  The  farm  -  er  tato     a  wife^ 


jjhr  ,v  Ei^zzfa  }U\ .";:  }\iM 


Heigh  -   ol     the   dai  -  ry  -  ol    The  farm-  er     in     the  dell. 
Heigh  -  ol     the   dai  -  ry  -  ol    The  farm-  er  takes    a    wife. 


3  The  wife  takes  a  child.    The  wife  takes  a  child, 
Heigh-ol  the  dairy-ol    The  wife  takes  a  child. 

4  The  child  takes  a  nurse.    The  child  takes  a  ntuw^ 
HeighH)!  the  dairy-ol    The  child  takes  a  nurse. 

5  The  nurse  takes  a  dog,    The  nurse  takes  a  do^ 
Heigh-ol  the  dairy-ol    The  nurse  takes  a  dog. 

6  The  dog  takes  a  cat.    The  dog  takes  a  cat, 
Heigh-ol  the  dairy-o!    The  dog  takes  a  cat 

7  The  cat  takes  a  mouse.    The  cat  takes  a  mooMt, 
Hei|^H>!  thedairy-o!    The  cat  takes  a  monte. 
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8  The  moose  takes  the  cheese.    The  mouse  takes  the  cheese^ 

Heigh-o!  the  dairy-o!     The  mouse  takes  the  cheese. 

9  The  checae  takes  the  knife.    The  cheese  takes  the  knife. 
Heigh-o!  the  dairj-o!    The  cheese  takes  the  knifes 

10  The  knife  stands  alone,     The  knife  stands  alone, 
Heigh-o!  the  dairy-ol    The  knife  stands  alone. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  stanza  the  one  in  the 
center  chooses  another  child  as  "wife."  This  one  in  turn 
chooses  the  "nurse,"  and  so  it  continues,  the  last  chosen  always 
being  the  one  to  select  next  time,  as  the  words  indicate.  As 
the  group  in  the  center  increases,  these  children  fonn  a  smaller 
ring  within  the  greater  and  revolve  with  the  others.  At  the 
end,  the  one  chosen  as  "knife"  is  privileged  to  begin  the  game 
again  in  the  role  of  farmer. 

Round  and  Round  the  Village.  Another  pleasini; 
action  song  is  "  Round  and  Round  the  Village,"  which  can  be 
used  effectively  with  any  number  of  children,  up  to  the  limit 
of  space  available  for  action.  The  players  form  a  circle, 
clasping  hands  and  singing  the  first  verse. 


ROLIND  AND  BOUND  THE  VILLAGE. 
Prom  "Childien's  Old  and  New  Sincinc  Gunes."  br  Uui  R.  Hofo-. 
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111  and  out  the  windows. 
In  and  out  the  windows. 
In  and  out  the  windows. 
At  we  have  done  before. 


3. 

Stand  and  face  your  partner. 

Stand  and  /ace  your  partner. 

Stand  and  face  your  partner. 

And  bow  before  you  go. 


Follow  me  to  London, 
Follow  me  to  London, 
Follow  me  to  London, 
As  we  have  done  before. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  verse,  the  children  in  the 
ring  raise  their  clasped  hands  to  represent  windows,  and 
the  outside  player  winds  in  and  out,  trying  to  get  all  the  way 
around  while  this  verse  is  being  sung.  At  the  third  verse,  the 
one  in  the  center  chooses  a  partner,  and  the  two  skip  around 
the  outside  of  the  ring,  returning,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
verse,  to  the  center,  where  they  bow,  the  first  player  taking 
his  place  in  the  ring  and  the  second  becoming  the  outside 
player.  The  game  is  then  repeated.  Where  many  children 
are  pla3dng,  more  may  be  engaged  actively  at  a  time  by  having 
several  outside  players  who  will  simultaneously  go  through 
the  movements  described  above. 

The  Muffin  Man.  Players  form  a  ring  and  one  of  the 
number  is  chosen  to  be  the  muffin  man  who  takes  his  place  in 
the  center.    Those  in  the  ring  skip  about,  singing: 

THE  MUFFIN  MAN 
Fkom  "Chndren't  Old  mod  New  Sinv ins  Games."  by  Mui  R.  Hofer. 

New  EngUnd. 

4 


^^Efe^^^l 


1.  Oh,       do      you    know       the     muf  -  fin       man.       The 

2.  Oh,      yes,       I       know       the     muf  -  fin       man.       The 
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4    7: 

Tnuf  -  fin   man,      themuf-lin    manT     Oh,  do    you  know    the 
muf-fin   man,      the  muf-fin   man;      Ob,  jes,      I     know    the 


from  the  ring,   and  this 


'nh.  yc-s  I  know  the  muffin  man,"  etc, 

c  rinj^  skip  about  again  and  all  sing, 

'Two  cjf  u^  k-now  the  muffin  man,"  etc. 

LT  iilavLT  is  chosen,  and  the  next  verse  will 


is  ;i  mudificatiun  of  this  old  folk-game  for  a 
;;  sliitiiinary  desks.     It  may  be  played  so  as 

of  inultipk'S  of  2.  3,  or  4.  and  hence  would  be 
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advancing  as  they  sing  the  first  line  and  retreating  (walking 
backward)  as  they  sing  the  second  line.  The  leaders  now 
come  forward  and  each  chooses  another  player  from  the  class. 
Thev  take  hands,  retire  to  position,  and  sing,  '*Six  of  us,"  etc. 

The  first  and  second  stanzas  are  repeated  with  accompany- 
ing movements  and  the  three  players  just  chosen  will  choose 
in  turn.  This  will  bring  nine  children  to  the  front  of  the  room 
and  now  all  sing,  ''Nine  of  us  know  the  muffin  man,"  etc. 
Although  only  the  three  last  chosen  are  to  choose  next  time, 
let  all  of  the  group  advance  and  retreat  in  order  to  avoid  having 
a  number  of  children  standing  with  nothing  to  do. 

Hunt  the  Slipper.  The  children  sit  close  together  in  a 
circle.  One  in  the  middle  gives  a  small  slipper  to  one  in  the 
circle  sa3dng,  "This  must  be  quickly  mended."  The  cobbler 
promises.  The  members  in  the  circle,  pretending  to  work 
with  movements  of  hammering  and  sewing,  sing: 

HUNT  THE  SLIPPER. 

ftom  "ChDdTCB't  Old  and  New  Sioffins  Games,"  by  Marl  R.  HofCT. 

(EacUah. 


?^'ij'  J'  J  ij^^^ 


Cdb-bler»   cob  •  bler»  mend  mj  shoe,      Have    it     done     by 


s 


J 


i 


d=ii 


T- 


I 


VoLI  •ltf.20 


^ 


^    j    l1=-^ 


The  customer  demands  his  shoe.  The  cobbler  no  longer 
has  it;  for  it  has  been  quickly  passed  from  child  to  child  as 
secretly  as  possible.  The  child  with  whom  it  is  foimd  goes  to 
the  center,  and  the  game  begins  again. 

Children  seated  at  desks  can  play  this  game.  They 
learn  to  make  misleading  movements  across  aisles,  pretending 
to  pass  the  slipper  over,  thus  making  it  more  difficult  to  detect 
just  where  it  is. 

vSi'iN  THE  Plate.  Children  sit  on  the  floor,  or  in  small 
chairs,  in  a  semi-circle.  The  teacher  or  other  leader  twirls  a 
plate  or  a  large  wooden  ring  and  calls  the  name  of  some  child. 
This  child  must  catch  the  object  before  it  has  stopped  spin- 
ninJ^^  and,  if  successful,  she  twirls  it  again  calling  another 
child.  If  she  fails,  the  leader  repeats  the  process,  calling  a 
didcrcnt  child. 

Wiriation.  Twirl  the  plate,  then  put  some  question  in 
arithmetic,  as,  "5  and  4?  John."  John  must  give  the  simi 
correctly  and  catch  the  whirling  plate  before  it  falls.  For 
a  lime,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  lead.  Later, 
l)y  limiting:;  the  questions  to  a  certain  range  and  a  certain 
])roecss,  the  children  can  in  turn  put  the  questions  and  judge 
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count  found  them,  must  sit  down.  Continue  as  long  as  desired 
or  until  all  are  out. 

This  game  may  be  used  to  habituate  pupils  to  the  correct 
usage  of  "I  saw"  for  **I  seen."  Have  the  leader  always  say, 
"I  saw  Kate,"  "I  saw  Henry,"  when  indicating  the  children 
who  moved.  Change  the  leader  from  time  to  time  as  the  game 
is  repeated.  To  be  successful  in  the  schoolroom,  this  game 
requires  aisles  of  good  width,  or  a  broad  space  somewhere  in 
which  to  move  freely. 

Fly  Away.  One  child  is  chosen  as  leader.  He  comes 
to  the  front  of  the  room  and,  raising  his  hands  with  a  fl3dng 
motion,  says:  "Birds  fly,"  "Bats  fly,"  "Butterflies  fly.r 
The  children  are  expected  to  imitate  the  motion  instantly. 
Suddenly  the  leader  says,  "Horses  fly,"  and  from  time  to 
time  he  intersperses  incongruous  statements  of  this  kind, 
accompanied  by  the  flying  motion.  Any  child  caught  imitat- 
ing the  movement  at  these  "catch"  points  drops  out  of  the 
game,  which  continues  a  suitable  length  of  time  or  until  only 
one  child  is  left. 

Flying  Cloud.  Pupils  stand  in  two  lines  down  two  aisles, 
facing  each  other.  At  least  one  aisle  must  be  between  them, 
in  which  the  center  player,  or  "It,"  stands.  A  clean  handker- 
chief or  cloth  is  the  "cloud,"  and  this  is  tossed  from  one  to 
another  across  the  aisle,  while  the  center  player  tries  to  catch 
it.    If  he  succeeds,  the  one  who  threw  last  becomes  "It." 

Other  games,  old  but  always  productive  of  enjoyment  and 
excellent  for  use  in  the  first  grade,  are  the  following: 

Cat  and  Mouse,  Drop  the  Handkerchief,  Pussy  Wants  a 
Comer,  I  Spy,  Stoop  Tag,  Word  Tag,  Jolly  is  the  Miller. 

Second  Grade 

Tommy  Tiddler's  Ground.  A  space  is  marked  off  as 
Tommy  Tiddler's  Ground.  The  child  selected  by  **counting 
out"  takes  his  place  within  this  territory,  and  the  others  run 
across  the  line  into  his  ground,  calling  out,  "I'm  in  Tommy 
Tiddler's  ground,  picking  up  gold  and  silver."    Tommy  may 
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pretend  not  to  notice  them  for  a  time,  but  suddenly  he  makes 
a  dash,  attempting  to  tag  some  child  while  in  his  territory. 
The  first  child  tagged  becomes  Tommy  Tiddler. 

HiLL-DiLL.  There  are  two  goal  lines,  parallel  to  each 
other,  with  a  space  of  forty  feet  or  more  between.  "It"  stands 
back  of  one  goal  line,  and  the  rest  of  the  players  are  back  of  the 
other.  "It"  calls  "Hill-dUl  come  over  the  hill,  or  I'll  come 
over  for  you."  The  object  is  for  the  players  to  get  across  the 
space  and  inside  the  opposite  goal  line  without  being  caught. 
Any  child  caught  must  join  "It,"  go  to  the  other  goal  and 
repeat  the  call.  This  continues  until  all  are  caught.  Then  the 
first  one  caught  becomes  "It,"  and  the  game  is  begim  again. 

Numbers  Change.  The  players  stand  in  a  circle  and  are 
numbered  consecutively.  One  player  stands  in  the  center. 
He  calls  two  numbers,  and  the  players  so  designated  must 
change  places.  The  player  in  the  center  tries  to  secure  one  of 
their  places.  The  one  left  without  a  place  takes  his  portion 
in  the  center. 

Variation,  As  a  drill  in  multiplication  tables  in  second  or 
third  grade,  suspend  cards  about  pupils'  necks  bearing  in  plain 
figures  such  numbers  as  24,  27,  28,  30,  32,  36,  40,  or  any  other 
midtiples  upon  which  it  is  desired  to  drill.  The  teacher  stands 
beside  the  center  player  and  calls  out,  "3  times  8,  4  times  7, 
change!"  and  the  players  bearing  the  numbers  24  and  28  are 
expected  to  change  places,  the  center  player  trying  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  a  place.  Players  exchange  cards  fre- 
quently, in  order  to  fix  different  products  in  mind. 

Going  to  Jerusalem.  In  this  game  there  should  be  one 
more  child  than  there  are  seats  to  be  used.  This  can  be 
managed  by  marking  in  some  conspicuous  way  the  desks  of 
any  absent  pupils  and,  in  like  manner,  one  other  desk;  indi- 
cating thus  that  these  seats  are  to  be  disregarded  in  the  game. 

The  teacher  or  other  leader  claps  in  brisk  marching  time 
while  the  children  march  up  and  down  the  aisles.  Suddenly 
the  clapping  ceases  and  this  is  the  signal  for  each  child  to 
slip  into  the  nearest  seat.  One  will  of  course  be  left  standing 
and  when  the  marching  is  resumed  this  child  goes  to  his  own 
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seat  and  remains  there,  thus  keeping  the  ntimber  of  players  one 
greater  than  the  number  of  tmoccupied  seats.  Continue  a 
suitable  length  of  time,  or,  with  a  small  class,  tmtil  all  but  one 
child  have  dropped  out.  If  the  class  is  large,  let  half  play  at  a 
time,  the  others  clapping  for  them;  or,  better  still,  let  two 
separate  groups  play  simultaneously  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
room,  being  careful  so  to  plan  the  lines  of  march  that  there  shall 
not  be  interference  in  any  aisle.  The  illustration  shows  a 
possible  arrangement  for  two  separate  groups. 
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GOING  TO  JERUSALEM 


Seats  marked  with  a  cross  arc  not  to  be  used.  Small  circles 
represent  players.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are,  at  the 
beginning,  fifteen  players  and  fourteen  scats  for  each  group. 
It  may  be  imderstood  that  seats  i  and  2  belong  to  one  group 
and  seats  5  and  6  to  the  other.  The  broken  line  shows  a  course 
for  each  group  which  will  prevent  collisions. 

**I  Say  Stoop."  This  game  is  a  variation  of  the  old  familiar 
game,  "Simon  says,"  but  calls  for  more  activity.  The  players 
stand  in  a  circle,  and  in  front  of  them  the  leader  or  teacher. 
The  leader  says  quickly,  **I  say  Stoop!"  and  immediately 
stoops  and  rises  again  somewhat  as  in  a  courtesy.  The  players 
all  imitate  the  action;  but  when  the  leader  says  "I  say  Stand!" 
at  the  same  time  stooping  himself,  the  players  should  remain 
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standing.    Any  who  make  a  mistake  and  stoop  when  the  leader 
says  "I  say  Stand!"  are  ouP  of  the  game. 

Serpentine  Race.  Several  Indian  dubs  or  ten-pins  are 
placed  in  a  line  with  one  of  the  aisles  and  a  convenient  distance 
apart.  The  same  is  done  in  front  of  the  corresponding  aisle 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  The  children  choose  sides. 
One  child  from  each  side  runs  over  the  cojirse  indicated  by  the 
teacher  and  between  the  clubs  and  back  again  to  the  wall. 
Score   is  kept,  each  child  who  wins  scoring  a  point  for  his 
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SERPENTINE    RACE 


side.  If  a  club  is  knocked  down  it  must  be  replaced  by  the 
runner  before  going  further.  The  side  scoring  the  most  points 
wins.  In  the  diagram  the  rectangles  represent  seats;  the 
small  circles,  children;  the  crosses,  the  clubs  or  ten-pins.  The 
dotted  lines  are  the  lines  of  march, 

A  variation.  Instead  of  keeping  score,  this  may  be  made  a 
simple  relay  race,  one  player  succeeding  another  as  rapidly  as 
possible  on  both  sides,  stopping  always  to  replace  any  clubs 
knocked  over.  The  object  is  to  see  which  side  can  finish  first. 
(This  game  is  offered  here  by  courtesy  of  G.  E.  Johnson,  and 
is  from  his  Education  by  Plays  and  Games.) 
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Variation  op  "Cupid's  Coming."  (The  original  game  is 
from  Schoolroom  Games  and  Exercises,  by  Bainbridge.)  Some 
initial  letter  is  decided  on.  Suppose  it  to  be  S.  All  replies 
must  then  be  made  by  words  beginning  with  5  and  ending 
in  ing.    For  example: 

First  player:  Mr.  Smith  (or  Mr.  Starr,  Mr.  Strong,  etc.) 
is  coming. 

Second  player:    How  is  he  coming? 

First  player:  Skipping  (or  sneezing,  or  stepping,  or  smart- 
ing, etc.). 

Second  player:    Mr.  Smith  is  coming. 

Third  player:    How  is  he  coming? 

Second  player:    (Replies  as  did  first  player). 

Thus  it  continues,  addressing  a  new  player  each  time,  until 
no  more  words  answering  the  requirement  can  be  thought  of, 
when  another  initial  is  chosen. 

This  game  serves  two  purposes  beside  that  of  enjoyment. 
It  is  a  good  exercise  in  determining  the  initial  sotmds  of  words 
and  furnishes  excellent  training  in  clear  entmciation  of  the 
termination  ing  which. so  many  people  slur  over. 

Trades.  Sides  are  chosen.  Goals  are  marked  off  forty  or 
more  feet  apart.  One  side  chooses  some  trade,  which  it  is  to 
represent  in  pantomime.  The  players  of  this  side  advance 
from  their  goal  to  the  goal  of  the  other  side  and  say: 

"Here  are  some  men  from  Botany  Bay, 
Got  any  work  to  give  us  today?" 

The  other  players  say,  "What  can  you  do?"  The  answer 
is  given  by  going  through  some  motions  descriptive  of  the 
trade  chosen.  The  opponents  guess  what  trade  is  represented. 
If  they  guess  correctly,  the  actors  run  back  to  their  goal  pur- 
sued by  the  guesscrs.  Any  one  tagged  must  join  the  other  side, 
who  now  become  the  "men  from  Botany  Bay.**  The  game 
continues  until  one  side  captures  all  the  players  of  the  other 
side.  (From  Plays  and  Games  for  Schools,  issued  by  the  Wis- 
consin Department  of  Public  Instruction.) 

Relay  Touch  Race.  A  chalk  line  is  drawn  across  the 
front  of  the  room.    At  the  signal,  "Go!**  the  pupils  in  the 
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front  seats  run  to  the  front,  stoop,  touch  the  line,  nm  bd 
the  back  wall,  touch  it,  then  run  back  to  their  seats,  which 
they  raise  so  they  may  stand  behind  their  desks  out  of  the  way 
of  the  children  directly  behind  them,  who  instantly  dart  out 
and  race.    The  row  that  finishes  first  is  the  victorious  one. 

Among  the  many  other  published  games  suitable  for  second 
grade  are  the  following: 

Have  You  Seen  My  Sheep?  The  Boiler  Burst.  Cross  Tag. 
Blind  Man's  Buff,  Come  with  Me,  Pass  in  a  Circle. 

Third  Grade 

Duck  on  a  Rock.  Each  player  provides  himself  with  a 
smooth  stone  of  convenient  size  for  throwing.  A  large  flat 
rock  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  space  and  some  distance  away 
a  line  is  dra^.  behind  which  the  players  must  stand  when 
throwing.  All  throw  at  the  rock  and  the  one  whose  stone  or 
"duck"  lands  farthest  from  the  goal  is  "It."  This  player  puts 
his  "duck"  on  the  rock  and  the  others  throw  at  it,  trying  to 
knock  it  off.  The  one  who  is  "It"  tries  to  tag  any  player  who 
crosses  the  line  in  an  effort  to  recover  his  "duck."  Any 
player  tagged  before  he  can  re-cross  the  line  becomes  "It." 
If  the  "duck"  on  the  rock  is  dislodged  it  must  be  replaced  by 
the  catcher  before  he  can  tag  any  player. 

By  substituting  bean  bags  for  "ducks"  and  a  box  for  the 
rock,  this  game  may  be  played  indoors.  As  an  outdoor  game  for 
primary  children  bean  bags  are  also  better  to  use  than  stones. 

Three  Deep.  The  players  stand  in  two  circles,  those 
in  the  outer  one  exactly  behind  those  in  the  inner.  One  player 
is  chosen  to  be  the  runner  and  another  to  be  the  tagger.  The 
tagger  pursues  the  runner  outside  the  circle.  At  any  time 
when  the  runner  is  hard  pressed  he  may  dart  inside  the  circle 
and  station  himself  in  front  of  one  of  the  couples.  This  group 
then  becomes  "three  deep,"  and  at  once  the  outside  player 
must  take  up  the  race,  as  he  is  now  the  runner.  And  so  it 
continues  until  the  tagger  succeeds  in  touching  a  runner,  at 
which  time  their  parts  in  the  game  are  reversed  and  the  ta^er 
becomes  the  runner. 
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In  the  illustration,  the  runner  (R)  has  just  taken  refuge  in 
front  of  A,  and  B  must  now  take  flight,  as  the  tagger  will  pur- 
sue him  instead  of  R. 

Cushion    Dance.     The  ^.•-'^     ^       -._ 

players  are  divided  into  two  /'    q  o\ 

even  groups,  who  then  unite       ^  \ 

to  form  a  circle.    A  cushion      /    O  O    \ 

or  a  pile  of    bean   bags   is     ;  \ 

placed  in  the   middle,  and   X  q  \ 

about     this     the     children    T 

dance.     Suddenly  one  side     \  O         / 

tries  to  pull  the  other  to-      q  a^  rf 

ward  the  object  in  the  cen-         \,^     ^  /^ 

ter  so  as  to  compel  one  of  ^^-q^         O  ^y^ 

its   ntmiber   to    touch    the  "**' — o — --•'' 

pile.     Whoever  touches  the 

pile  or  cushion   must   drop  ™^^^  ^^^^       TAseEH 

out,  and   the  contest   con- 
tinues  until  one  side  is  entirely  vanquished. 

"Have  My  Seat!*'  Start  with  all  children  seated  but 
one.  As  there  must  be  only  one  vacant  scat,  mark  conspicu- 
ously the  scats  of  any  absent  pupils  and  these  seats  will  not  be 
used  in  the  game.  The  odd  player  goes  to  a  distant  comer  of 
the  room,  counts  "One,  two,  three,**  and  starts  for  the  vacant 
seat.  But  before  he  reaches  it,  some  child  sitting  near  has 
taken  it  saying  to  the  odd  player,  "Have  my  seat!"  He  starts 
for  the  second  scat,  only  to  find  that  it  has  been  seized  by 
another  neighboring  child,  and  so  on.  It  is  surprising  how 
rapidly  the  base  of  operations  changes  from  one  part  of  the 
room  to  another  while  the  odd  child  darts  here  and  there  trying 
to  scciu^  a  scat.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  the  rule  of  the 
game  is  that  only  players  seated  within  two  or  three  spaces 
in  any  direction  from  the  vacant  seat  may  try  for  it.  This 
game,  if  played  briskly,  is  very  amusing. 

Bean  Bag  Games.  There  are  many  delightful  possibilities 
in  play  with  bean  bags.  These  games  may  be  simple  or  com- 
plex, according  to  the  ability  of  the  children.    A  few  types  will 
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be  described,  and  from  these  selection  may  be  made  t 
the  various  grades. 

Let  the  older  children  make  bags  of  denim  or  stronR  ging- 
ham  and  fill  loosely  with  corn  or  beans;  about  4^  by  6  inches 
is  a  good  size. 

I.  A  group  of  children  each  holding  a  bean  bag  may 
line  up  in  front  of  a  scrap  basket.  In  turn  they  step  to  a 
certain  position  and  attempt  to  toss  their  bags  into  the 
basket.  Each  child  who  succeeds  scores  one.  One  group  may 
compete  with  another  to  see  which  will  get  the  greater  score. 
a.  Draw  on  the  floor  a  circle  about  18  inches  in  diameter. 
Have  ten  bean  bags  of  two  different  colors,  as,  five  red  and  five 
blue.  Children  holding  the  red  bags  stand  in  an  even  line  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  circle  and  throw,  all  together. 
They  let  their  bags  lie  where  they  fell.  Those  holding  the  blue 
bags  then  will  throw  same.  The  number  of  bags  of  each  color 
lying  entirely  inside  the  ring  will  give  the  score.  As  childrm 
become  able  to  combine  larger  numbers,  more  may  throw  at  a 
time. 

3.  Draw  three  concentric  rings  on  the  floor  and  number 
them  as  in  the  diagram.  Two  leaders  choose  sides,  and  the 
players  o£  the  oppos- 
ing sides  play  alter- 
nately. The  children 
at  their  seats  keep 
score,  or  one  child 
may  do  so  on  the 
blackboard.  Each 
bag  that  falls  inside 
the  inner  circle 
counts  s,  and  in  the  others  according  to  number.  Those  fall- 
ing on  a  line  count  nothing.  Three  wooden  boxes  of  different 
sizes,  one  placed  within  the  other,  furnish  a  good  improvised 
contrivance  for  a  similar  game. 

Such  games  provide  interesting  occasions  for  much  prac- 
tice in  addition.  Different  numbers  than  those  suggested  in 
the  illustration  may  of  course  be  substituted. 
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4.  Draw  a  line  on  the  flcx)r  and  let  two  rows  of  children 
stand  at  equal  distances  on  opposite  sides  of  it.  Use  bags 
of  two  different  colors.  The  two  sides  throw  simultaneously, 
each  trying  to  get  his  bag  across  the  line  into  the  enemy's 
territory.  In  the  diagram 
the  small  squares  represent 
the  reds  and  the  small  cir-  °  DO 

des  the    blues.     Five   red  D 

bags  have  fallen  across  the  ^ 

line  and  two  have  not.  The         g  ^ 
score  is  the  difference  be-  C 

tween  these  numbers,  or  3. 

»  ,  ,         ,  u  r  11  A   BEAN   BAG   GAME 

Pour  blue  bags  have  fallen 

across  the  line  and  three  have  not.  Their  score,  therefore,  is 
I.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  game  provides  much  practice  in 
subtraction.  Change  the  number  of  players  and  distance 
from  line  in  accordance  with  ability  of  players. 

Hunt  the  Fox.  The  class  is  divided  into  pairs,  forming 
two  lines  facing  each  other  several  feet  apart.  One  of  the 
leaders  is  the  "fox"  and  the  other  is  the  "htmter."  The 
fox  skips  down  the  line  in  and  out  between  the  players  in  an 
irregular  course.  The  hunter  must  follow  exactly  in  the  same 
course.  When  the  fox  is  caught  the  two  must  go  to  the  foot 
and  the  next  couple  become  the  new  leaders.  (From  Gymnas^ 
^  Games,  by  Maria  Grey.    Frcidenkcr  Pub.  Co.,  Milwaukee.) 

The  Old  Stone.  Any  numlxir  may  take  part  in  this 
game.  One  player  is  selected  as  the  "stone."  He  crouches 
down,  keeping  jxirfcctly  quiet.  The  others  run  around  him, 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  until  he  suddenly  leaps  up  and 
chases  them.  The  one  caught  Ixicomcs  the  old  stone  for 
the  new  game.    (This  exercise  is  also  from  Gymnastic  Gatnes.) 

Eraser  Rack.  Draw  circles  on  the  floor  in  line  with  each 
aisle,  at  the  front  and  at  the  back  of  the  room.  Place  the 
same  number  of  erasers  in  each  circle  at  the  front.  Beginning 
at  the  back  let  the  children  in  the  back  seats,  on  a  signal, 
run  to  the  front,  take  an  eraser,  place  it  in  the  circle  at  the 
back,  get  another,  and  continue  until  all  have  been  taken. 


the  winner,  and  then  repeat  the  race,  the  children  in  next 
to  the  back  seats  being  the  contestants.  Continue  thus  until 
all  have  had  a  chance  to  run.  Occasionally  let  the  winners  in 
each  set  try  for  the  championship. 

This  may  be  made  a  relay  race  by  having  it  understood  that 
each  child  is  to  take  his  turn  as  soon  as  the  one  back  of  him  is 
seated.    The  contest,  then,  is  to  see  which  row  can  finish  first. 

Note.  In  all  such  games  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
pupils  be  trained  to  keep  their  feet  out  of  the  aisle  in  order  to 
avoid  tripping  the  runners. 

Among  the  games  suitable  for  third  grade  not  here  explained 
in  detail  are  these: 

Stealing  Sticks,  Slap  Jack,  Bull  in  the  Ring,  Still  Pond, 
Partner  Tag,  lien  and  Chickens. 

Other  Games.  The  following  games  and  exercises  have 
n(>t  l^ccn  divided  according  to  grades,  but  each  division  is 
ro uglily  graded  from  the  easiest  to  the  more  difficult. 

BALL    GAMES 

Frkx(^ii  Ball.  i.  Children  are  seated  in  a  circle  with  one 
child  in  the  center.  The  ball  is  rolled  across  the  circle,  the 
object  being  to  get  it  across  to  a  certain  child  without  having 
it  stopped  l:>y  the  center  player. 

2.  Cliildrcn  stand  in  line  facing  a  leader.  Leader  throws 
ball  to  first  child,  who  returns  it,  and  thus  it  passes  on  down 
the  line. 

3.  Several  children,  each  holding  a  rubber  ball,  start  at  one 
side  of  t  lie  room,  bounding  their  balls  and  catching  as  they 
ad\-ance.    The  child  who  reaches  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
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These  players  dodge  in  a  lively  manner.  Any  player  in  the 
circle  may  pick  up  the  ball  and  throw  again.  When  one  on 
the  inside  is  hit,  he  takes  his  place  in  the  circle.  The  last 
player  to  be  hit  is  the  one  who  wins. 

This  may  be  adapted  to  an  ordinary  schoolroom  by  having 
a  small  group  of  players  take  their  places  in  a  certain  pre- 
scribed area  in  the  front  of  the  room,  the  throwers  remaining 
standing  at  their  desks.  Have  one  child  stationed  at  the  front 
of  the  room  to  pick  up  the  ball  and  toss  it  back  to  some  one  of 
ttie  throwers.  The  players  at  the  front  may  not  step  beyond 
certain  botmds  in  trying  to  dodge  the  ball. 

SENSE   GAMES 

Uses.  Many  simple  exercises  in  the  form  of  games  can  be 
used  for  developing  keenness  in  observation  of  a  special  kind. 
Children  can  conduct  these  games  very  largely  by  themselves, 
and  they  are  especially  useful  at  recess  on  days  when  the 
weather  will  not  permit  play  out-of-doors.  They  are  particu- 
larly well-suited  to  first  and  second  grade. 

Seeing,  i.  Have  the  pupils  select  a  leader  who  will  place 
three  or  four  simple  unlike  objects  on  a  desk  or  table  and  ask 
the  class  to  observe  them  for  an  instant;  then  to  ttuti  away  or 
cover  their  eyes.  The  leader  then  re-arranges  the  objects 
quickly,  asks  ttih  children  to  look  at  them  again,  and  calls  upon 
some  one  to  reproduce  the  first  arrangement.  If  the  child 
makes  an  error  it  will  be  noticed  by  someone  in  the  group. 
This  exercise  can  be  increased  in  difficulty  by  increasing  the 
number  of  objects. 

^2.  A  leader  performs  a  number  of  non -related  acts  while  the 
Others  observe.  Someone  from  the  group  is  then  called  on  to 
perform  the  acts  in  the  same  order  and  manner. 

3.  The  children  cover  their  eyes  or  turn  their  faces  away 
while  the  leader  places  a  number  of  unlike  objects  upon  a  table 
or  desk.  All  observe  the  arrangement  for  about  a  minute,  and 
then  the  leader  covers  the  objects  and  asks  the  children  to 
write  a  list  of  everything  they  saw.  The  one  having  the 
longest  list  with  fewest  errors  wins. 
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If  the  teacher  conducts  this  exercise  with  children  who 
can  not  write  and  spell,  it  may  be  utilized  for  oral  language 
purposes.  One  child  is  called  on  and  permitted  to  tell  of  only 
one  object;  as,  "I  saw  a  knife";  the  next  says,  "I  saw  a  top," 
and  so  it  continues  until  not  another  object  can  "be  thought  of 
by  anyone.     The  last  child  to  name  an  object  wins. 

Hearing,  i.  One  child  closes  his  eyes  while  the  leader 
strikes  various  resonant  objects,  as  a  bell,  glass  tumbler  or 
tin  cup,  which  he  is  required  to  name  by  the  sound.  If  bells 
of  various  sizes  or  types  can  be  obtained,  the  children  will 
enjoy  guessing  whether  it  is  the  big,  the  little,  the  middle- 
sized  bell,  etc.,  which  is  tapped. 

2.  Divide  the  children  into  two  groups,  and  place  them 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  While  those  in  one  group 
face  the  wall  the  leader  indicates  a  child  in  the  other  group 
to  sing,  or  speak,  or  read.  The  group  whose  faces  are 
turned  away  will  tell  which  child  performed  the  act.  Alter- 
nate from  side  to  side.  The  leader  may  keep  tally  to  see 
which  side  is  the  more  accurate.  This  lends  spirit  and 
interest  to  the  game. 

3.  Choose  a  leader  and  have  all  the  other  children  hide  their 
faces  on  their  arms.  The  leader  selects  a  number  of  children 
and  stations  them  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  Each  child 
so  placed  asks  in  turn,  "Where  am  I?"  The  leader  calls  on 
some  child  to  name  the  location  without  uncovering  his  eyes. 
This  is  a  good  test  of  ability  to  locate  the  source  from  which 
sound  comes. 

Feeling,  i.  The  leader  collects  a  variety  of  small  objects 
and  conceals  them.  One  at  a  time  the  other  players  back  up 
to  the  leader  and  with  hands  behind  them  receive  an  object 
which  has  been  previously  held  up  so  that  all  the  rest  can  see  it. 
The  child  is  to  tell  what  the  article  is  by  feeling  of  it.  The  fol- 
lowing verse  may  be  used  as  an  accompaniment: 

"The  mystery  man  has  come  to  town,  come 

And  he  is  wandering  up  and  down. 
See  what  he  has  brought  you." 
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3.  A  large  bag  is  loosely  filled  with  an  assortment  of  small 
familiar  objects.  One  at  a  time  the  children  feel  of  these 
through  the  closed  bag,  and  write  down  a  list  of  everything 
they  think  they  have  identified.  Younger  children  may  play 
the  game  by  mentioning  aloud,  in  tiuii,  the  objects  felt,  until 
they  can  name  no  more. 

PLAYFUL   EXERCISES 

Changing  Seats.  Children  are  seated  and  in  an  attitude 
of  attention.  The  teacher  says,  "Change,  right!"  and  each 
row  moves  across  the  aisle  to  the  right,  each  child  slipping  into 
the  seat  exactly  opposite  his  own.  This  will  leave  one  row 
standing  in  the  right-side  aisle  and  one  row  of  vacant  seats  at 
the  left-side  of  the  room.  The  teacher  may  now  say,  "Left!" 
and  the  children  will  slip  back  into  their  own  seats.  The  next 
order  may  be  "Backward!"  or  "Forward!"  With  very  little 
children  the  teacher  will  make  motions  at  first,  indicating  the 
directions.  Later  they  must  follow  only  the  spoken  orders, 
"Left,"  "Right,"  etc.  A  variation  requiring  a  little  more 
control  on  the  part  of  the  children  is  to  have  the  row  left  stand- 
ing run  in  a  certain  imderstood  order  aroimd  to  the  opposite 
side  and  take  the  scats  that  are  vacant,  or  run  from  the  back 
and  take  vacant  scats  at  the  front,  etc.  Quick,  snappy  direc- 
tions given  in  an  unexpected  order  arc  needed. 

Follow  Your  Leader.  During  the  marching  let  the  leader 
skip,  hop,  glide,  step  high,  nm,  clap  or  change  position  of 
hands  and  let  the  others  follow  the  movements.  The  changes 
may  be  agreed  upon  first,  as  walk  eight  counts,  skip  eight 
counts,  clap  eight  counts  etc.  This  gives  a  very  satisfactory 
effect. 

Presto,  Change.  I-^ct  a  pupil  rapidly  chalk  on  the  floor 
in  the  aisles  at  irregular  intervals  as  many  crosses,  less  one, 
as  there  are  pupils.  During  the  marching  the  teacher  says 
"Presto,  change!"  and  each  child  tries  to  change  his  position 
do  as  to  stand  on  a  cross.  The  one  who  fails  erases  a  cross 
ftnd  takes  his  seat. 
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Desk  as  Apparatus,  i.  Jumping  Jack.  Lift  the  seats. 
Place  the  right  hand  on  the  front  of  the  desk  and  the  left  on  the 
upright  of  the  desk  behind.  At  a  signal,  jump  through  the 
space  into  the  other  aisle.  Turn.  At  a  given  signal,  jump 
back. 

2.  River  Row.  Sit  on  the  desk  with  feet  on  the  seat 
On  certain  counts,  go  through  the  movements  of  rowing. 
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SONGS 

32.  Value.  The  song  taught  by  imitation — the  rote  song — 
is  the  basis  of  .the  child's  education  in  music.  By  this  means 
the  first  musical  sense  is  aroused.  The  child  learns  to  hear 
tones  and  to  imitate  tones  in  melody.  The  songs  not  only 
arouse  the  musical  sense,  but,  if  properly  selected  and  pre- 
sented, they  will  quicken  all  the  sensibilities  and  make  the 
pupil  a  keener  and  more  appreciative  observer  of  all  things. 
For  systematic  instructions  in  methods  in  music,  see  that  sub- 
ject, in  Volume  III. 

Songs  for  children  should  be  suitable  in  subject  and  senti- 
ment and  simple  in  form.  The  songs  which  they  love  are 
those  which  appeal  to  their  experience  or  to  their  imagination 
and  fancy.    It  is  not  enough  that  the  subject  be  suitable;  the 
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entire  spirit  of  the  poem  must  be  childlike  and  must  be 
written  from  the  child's  standpoint. 

33.  Classification.  An  exhaustive  classification  of  songs 
is  not  possible,  but  in  general  they  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

(i)  Nature  songs,  including  songs  of  the  seasons,  of 
flowers,  of  birds,  of  wind,  of  rain,  of  snow. 

(2)  Songs  for  special  days,  such  as  Christmas,  Thanksgiv- 
ing, Washington's  Birthday,  etc. 

(3)  Songs  of  industries  and  occupations,  as  songs  of  the 
farmer,  the  miner,  the  blacksmith,  the  sailor,  the  shoemaker. 

(4)  Lullabies. 

(5)  Marching  songs. 

(6)  Games  and  motion  songs,  including  all  songs  which  can 
be  dramatized,  and  therefore  including  many  of  the  occupation 
songs. 

(7)  Nonsense  jingles,  to  be  j^articularly  commendc<l  as 
cultivating  a  sense  of  humor. 

34.  Dramatisation.  When  the  pupils  perform  the  actions 
described  in  the  poem,  we  call  it  dramatizing.  All  singing 
games  would  come  under  this  head,  and  many  songs  not 
originally  written  for  motions  very  naturally  lend  them- 
selves to  this  treatment.  A  revival  of  singing  games  would 
do  much  to  simplify  the  discipline  of  the  playground  and 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  play  hour. 

The  dramatization  of  other  songs  is  something  which  can 
easily  be  carried  too  far  and  thus  cease  to  be  of  any  value 
in  teaching  music.    See  Dramatization,  page  ,3gi. 

From  the  music  stan(1])oint,  the  songs  must  be  simple 
in  form,  not  too  long,  and,  where  there  is  no  instrument. 
complete  without  accompaniment.  A  rhythmical  movement 
with  marked  accent  appeals  strongly  to  children  and  is  of 
gresit  value  in  cultivating  a  sense  of  rhythm.  Care  must  Ix* 
taken  that  the  voice  range  is  correct  for  children's  voia^s. 
Rememtx^r  there  is  always  a  danger  of  having  children  sing 
too  low  and  almost  no  danger  of  asking  them  to  sing  Uh)  high. 

46.  How  to  Teach  the  Son^.  The  directions  for  teaching  a 
rote  song  as  given  in  Volume  I II, in  the  lesson  on  Music,  are 

fol.  I.  8i«.  M 
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quite  sufficient.  Sing  the  song  as  a  whole  several  times,  then 
phrase  by  phrase,  having  the  pupils  imitate  each  phrase  tmtil 
the  entire  song  is  memorized. 

36.  How  to  Phrase  the  Song.  In  the  phrasing  of  a  song. 
the  same  rules  apply  as  in  the  reading  of  the  poem.  Make 
the  children  understand  what  the  poem  means,  and  express 
this  meaning  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  singing.  If  this  rule 
is  followed,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  other. 

A  few  of  the  simplest  rules,  however,  are  the  following : 
(i)  Do  not  breathe  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

(2)  Do  not  breathe  between  a  preposition  and  its  object. 

(3)  Do  not  breathe  between  a  verb  and  its  complement. 

(4)  Dwell  on  the  vowel  soimds  of  words  rather  than  on 
the  consonant,  but  speak  the  consonant  distinctly. 

(5)  Be  very  careful  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  and 
remember  that  Ike  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel 
is  pronounced  the.  Before  a  word  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant, it  is  pronounced  thii. 

If  these  few  simple  rules  are  kept  in  mind,  and  the  genera] 
rule  for  plirasing  followed,  the  song  will  be  rendered  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner. 

37.  Interpretation.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  about  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  song.  No  matter  how  simple  it  is, 
make  it  artistic.  Study  the  words  and  find  out  what  they 
mean.  Sing  the  song  as  you  would  declaim  the  poem,  with  all 
the  dramatic  expression  of  which  you  are  capable  and  for  which 
the  poem  calls.  Do  not  overdo  the  dramatic.  Remember  if 
the  poem  embodies  a  simple  sentiment,  then  its  expression 
must  be  simple.  Too  often  a  simple  but  beautiful  song  is 
spoiled  by  over-dramatic  expression. 

38.  8on{s.  The  following  songs  have  been  selected  as 
offering  a  good  range  from  the  very  simplest  to  those  somewhat 
more  difficult.  With  the  exception  of  the  folk-songs,  these 
selections  represent  the  work  of  some  of  the  best  composere 
of  music  for  children's  voices.  The  simplest  songs  have  been 
placed  first,  and  the  songs  have  been  further  divided  into 
scale  songs,  occupation  songs,  lullabies  and  unclassified. 
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SCALE  SONGS 

THE  FOUNTAIN 
From  Eleanor  Smith  Music  Conxie,  Book  I 
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Foun  -  tain,   spring  -  ing     high     in    sum  -  mer       air. 
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^ 


?z: 


X 


X 


•49- 


-^ 


Drow  •  87        sweet     you        tin  -  kle»    tin  -  kle      dear. 


COASTING 

F^om  Eleuior  Smith  llatic  Conne.  Book  I 


H 


3 


^ 


?z: 


X 


•4Sh 


-^ 


Slow  -   ly        up       the       hill      we    climl^    But    down  well 


coast  in  half  the  time;  Yes,  down  well  coast  in  half  the  time. 


UP  THE  LADDER 
F^om  Eleanor  Smith  llatic  Courte,  Book  I 


GOODIICH 


t 


m 


4      I      I 


StJH 


Now,  up  the  lad  -  der  we  mer  -  ri  -  ly     go,     You  need  not 


H 


i 


^ 


?z: 


X 


X 


-4Sh 


■a^ 


hur-ry,  but  don't  be    too    slow.    Now  we're  de-scend-ing,  one 


H 


3 


^ 


-»^ 


?z: 


X 


X 


•4Sh 


-^ 


Step  at    a    time;  Keep  on  the  lad -der    as  down-ward  we  climbi 
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THE  DREAM  PEDDLER. 

Fiom  Melodic  Pint  Reader 


Slotrfrtn  the  tJid. 


OCCUPATION   SONGS 
UTTLE  FARMERS 

(ACTION-SONC) 

From  eieuor  Smith  Uuiic  Couna,  Boah  1 


1.  Would 

70U 

see 

us      plow      0 

ur     land. 

plow 

2.  Would 

you 

see 

ir      seed. 

3.  Would 

us      cut       . 

cut 

4.  Would 

you 

us   thresh     o 

ur    graiD, 

thresh 

land,  plow  our  land?  This 

seed,  sow  our  seed?  This 

grain,  cut  our  grain  7  This 

grain,  thresh  our  grain?  This 


land,            In  the  eat    -  !y       days 

seed.            As  the'  grain  a   -    broad 

grain,  Hear  our  sound  ■  ing      sick    - 

grain.  While  the  mei    -  ry    thresh  - 


fling. 
ring! 


(^ 
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THE  THRESHERS 
From  Eleanor  Smith  Music  Cotinei  Book  I 


lien  maixato. 


1.  Wake,  sleep  -  y  thresh-ers,    for  mom-ing   is  here,  Long  since  the 

2.  Back -wards  and  for-wards  with  flails  keep-ing  time,  Thresh-ers,  let's 


I 


^^T^ 


r 


¥^i- 


I 


i 


i 


i 


i 


^ 


^ 


Ji K-j 


clock  has  struck  three; 
mer  -  ri   -   ly      go; 


Cocks  are 
Joy  -  ous 


a  -  crow  •  ing    and 
ly     sing  •  ing    our 


s^ 


^^^ 


^ 


^ 


fc=?v=l 


rJ!r/ 


-1 


bells  chim  -  ing    clear,  Winds  of  the  dawn  blow-ing  free, 
work  -  a  -  day  rhyme,  Raift^inggood  blow  up  -  on     blow. 
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LULLABIES 

BABY  DEAR 
Copyrisht  by  Jeuie  L.  Gaynor 

Simply,  Wdb  afoJk-mmg. 


F^om  liHt  sad  LyikiP* 


^.Hj^^rM'^^^ji^j^^l/Jrl 


L  Ba-by  dear,  ba-by  dear,  don't  you      cry!  Moth-er  will 

2.  Brother   is    driv-ing  the    cat  -  tie  home  From  the  up   -    land 


come  to   you,     by     and     by;         Fa-ther  is     cut -ting  the 
pas   -    ture,  where  they  roam.       Ba-by  dear,  ba-by  dear» 


^ 


^ 


s§ 


^— h 


2Z 


t 


hay    and  wheat,  Moth-er   is     bak-ing   a     cake     to      eat 
don't  you     cry!     Sup-per-time's  com  -  ing     by     and     by. 
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Woni<»d«Dted  ftoir  HLai 
Br  AooieE.  Moore 
Dreamily. 


Munc  bT  Mildred  J.  mil 


1.  Rock-a-by,  my  little  owl-et,  In    thymoss-y,    sway-ing   nest. 

2.  Hush-a-by,  toy  lit-tle  owl-et.Man-y    voi-cea     aing   to    Ihce. 

3.  Sleep,  O  sleep,  my  lit-tle  owl-et, Thro" our  ttnt  the  moon  shines brieht. 


With  thy  lit  -  tie  wood-land  broth  -  eri.  Close  thine  eyes  snd 
"Hush  -  a  -  by,"  the  wa  ■  ter  whis  ■  pers,  "Hush!"  re  -  plies  the 
Like     a  great  eye       it      will  watch  thee.  Sleep,   till  comes    the 


take  thy  rest 

tall  i>ine-tree.  To-whoo,      To  -  whoo.      To  ■  whoo,       To-whoo 

morning  light 


Cop^istat,  1898.  br  CliTtDD  P.  Sui 


.^ 
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CL. 


UNCLASSIFIED 

THE  CLIMBER 

F^om  Eleuior  Smith  llatic  Coune.  Book  I 

Cabounb  Lamkabii 


5^ 


i 


L  rd 

2.  But 

3.  But 


rath   -  er 

now,      if 

if         I 


be         a 
sit  •  ting 
had        a 


mon  -  key      spry.    Than 

on         a      bough,    Or 

long  hooked   taiX     And 


^ 


t 


i 


3 


an  •  y  sort  of  thing,  For  then  I'd  climb  the 
on  the  gar  -  den  wall.  There's  al  -  ways  some  one 
hands  in  -  stead    of       feet.      There's  no      one     that    could 


fc 


3 


i 


^ 


-«^ 


high  -  est 
who  will 
poll      me 


tree.     And 
say,  "Come 
down.   Just 


down    from  branch  -  es 
down      or       you      will 
when      I'd      got       a 


swing, 
fall!" 


lAvely, 


JACK  AND  JILL 
From  Melodic  First  Reader 


J.  W.  Bluotf. 


(Arr.) 


'^^=^^^i^^^^?^.i:^U.^:^i.^^^R 


1.  Jack  and  Jill  went  up    the  hill    To  fetch  a  piil   of   wa 

2.  Up  Jack  c[ot  and  home  did  trot,    As  fast  as  ne  could  ca 

3.  Jill  came  in  and  she   did  grin,  To   see  his  pa  -  per  plas 


-  ter; 

-  per. 
■  ter; 


^a:z£^3^^ 


^- 


3^}^ 


^pi 


Jack  fell  down,and  broke  his  crown.  And  Jill  came  tumbhng  aft  -  er. 
Went  to  bed  to  mend  his  head.  With  vin-e-gar  and'brown  pa  -  per. 
Moth-er,  vexed,  did  whip  her  next.  For  caus-ing  Jack's  dis  -  as  -  tex. 


s 


i 


X 


\-  - 


s 


pi 
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SING  A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE 
Froin  Uothec  G<iou't  Hunerj  Bbrmta 
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SING  A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE 


fli/j'-^." n\ ^ jiij  jif  M  g 


Wat -n't  that  a     dain-ty   dish  To    let   be -fore  a  King? 


Sboond  VnsB.    n^ 


The  King  was  in  the  counting-house,  Counting  out  his  mon-ej ;  The 


^^  J  J'  J  f  J  =M^  ji  ,>■  ji  ^s 


Queen  was  in    the  Par  -  lour,  Eat-ing  bread  and  hon-  ey;     The 

ten. 


^M  i    r     M  1^ 
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SING  A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE 


I 


SONG  OF  THE  SEASONS 

From  The  Sons  Primer 


By  Alr>  E.  Bentler 


Flow'is   in    the    sum  -   m«,      Fires      m     the     falL 

Copjilshl.  1907,  br  A.  S.  Baine*  A  Comvur 
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THE  GINGER  CAT 
pTom  Melodic  Ftrtt  Reader 
XiLDnD  TIAVIS8  Anderson 

With  humor  and  preciston.  ^ 


Danul  PKorantoB 


1.  I     had  the  fin  -  est   lit  -  tie   cat.    All 

2.  He  was  the  fin  •  est  kit  -  ty  round.  And 

3.  A  small  gray  mouse  passed  by  the  shelf,  And 


rf.O   J    J    UJ=^  f    fif    LTf    ^'^ 


made  of   cake  and  nice   and    fat;   With  frost  -  ed    ears,    and 
had  been  baked  and  nice  -  ly  browned,  I   placed  him    on        a 
saw  poor    kit  •  ty     by    him  •  self.   Wee  mouse  left  three  small 


alnuxr. 


/9S 


tfe4.^g^FM^g^^#fe^ 


SDg  -  ar       toes.         Two  currant  eyes  and  a  gin  -  ger  nose, 
shelf    one     day.  And  then,  a  -  las,    went   off      to    play, 

crumbs  be>hind,— Twos  all     of        kit  -  ty        I    could  find. 


mm^^m^m 


/fs 


^^ 


rit. 


•-^- 


u  t 


^ 


i% 


t— 


=«c 


32: 


i 
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KITE  TIME 

From  Nature  Songi  fat  ChitdHn 
Word"  by  Jeaiie  B,  Eheman  Muiic  b»  Fuiiur  Snow  Kamtltos 

WaUtti 


1.  North  winds  do  blow,  Gone     is      the   mow, 

2.  Now      for     the   kite.  Hold    the  string  tiRht, 

3.  Now    with     a     nod.  Curt  -  'sy      so     odd.  To 


I 


Green   is      tbe  grass    in     the     ho)  -  low. . 
Mad  -  If      the      wind  is     blow  -  lag. . 

p\a.y  with    his   lord  -  ship  she's  try  -  ing. . . 


Thro'  the    blue  sky.  Flut  -  ter  -  ing    by, 

See     bow    she  Bies  Swift  thro'  the  skies, 

use,     lit  -  tie  kite.     You've     fln  -  ished  your  flight,       Al- 
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KITE  TIME 


^^ 


^ 


; 


^ 


h^ 


Man   -  7 

Straight  to 

read  •  y 


a    rob  •  in 
the  sun     she 
the  wind    is 


and  twal-low, 
it  go  -  ing» 
a  -  dy  -  ing. 


twal-low» 

S:o  -  ing, 
y  -  ing,  Al- 


^W-^-^|J_L^  I  j  j    ij  j    I 


i 


^ 


^^ 


jil>^f^  c-f-Lf-^^ 


Man  •  y  a  rob  •  in  and  swal  •  low 
Straight  to  the  sun  she  is  so  •  ing 
read   •   y    the   wind     is"    a   •    dy  -  ing 


r'1:  Hij  j  ji! 


■tf*; 


m 


^ 


^ 


E 


£ 


S^s^ 


r— 


rTrrf  .-LLtM 


thi^  ' 


^ 


:*       * 


P 


^ 
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NATURE'S  GOOD-NIGHT 

Pram  Sdiik  Storiei  fat  the  KiadetKiuteB 
Wonla  by  Patty  S.  Hill  Uusit  by  MUdnd  J.  B 


rN 
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NATURES  GOOD-NIGHT 


down  •  ward  creep.        Nod  their  drow-sy   heads  and  sleep. 


3 


i 


/fS 


spring     comes   back        with  sun    •    shine  bright. 


V«l.  1.  lis.  31 


i 
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39.     List   of   BookB.     Melodic  First  Reader.     Ripley  ami  Tapper, 

Arnerican  Book  Company. 

Eleanor  Smith  Music  Course,  Book  I.  Eleanor  Smith.  American 
Book  Company. 

LiiU   at\d   Lyrics.     Jessie    L.    Gaynor.     Clayton    F,    Summy    Co., 

The  Song  Primer.  Alys  E.  Bentley.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Molher  Goose  Melodies.  Set  to  music  by  J.  W.  Elliott.  McLough- 
lin  Bros..  New  York. 

SmaU  Songs  jor  SmaU  Singers.  W.  H.  Neidlinger.  G.  Scbmner, 
New  York. 

Songs  of  the  Child  World.  Jessie  L.  Gaynor.  John  Church  Con»- 
pany,  Cincinnati. 

Fifty  Children's  Songs.  Carl  Reinecke.  CUyton  P.  Summy  Co., 
Chicago. 

Song  Stories  for  Kindergarten.  Mildred  J.  and  Patty  S.  Hill.  Oaf- 
ton  F,  Summy  Co.,  Chicago. 

Songs  of  Nature  and  Child  Life.  Mildred  J.  Hill  and  Annie  E. 
Moore.     Clayton  F.  Summy  Co,,  Chicago. 

Nature  Songs  for  Children.  Fanny  S.  Kngwlton.  MiltOD  Brad- 
ley Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Cotton  Dolly  and  Other  Sengs.  Daniel  Protberoe.  Claytun  P. 
Summy  Co.,  Chicago. 

Children's  Old  and  New  Singing  Games.  Mari  R.  Hofer.  A.  Flan- 
agan  Co.,  Chicago. 

TEST   QUESTIONS 

1.  In  what  way  is  the  story  told  more  valuable  than  the 
story  read? 

2.  What  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  story?  Describe 
your  method  of  using  stories.  Which  class  of  stories  named 
in  Section  4  do  you  find  most  acceptable?     Why? 

3.  Show  how  the  use  of  the  story  aids  the  pupils  in  gain- 
ing power  of  expression.  What  branches  besides  language 
are  aided  by  the  use  of  stories? 

4.  Show  the  relation  of  story-telling  to  discipline.  How 
can  this  relation  be  made  most  effective? 

S-  Why  is  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  develop  dramatic 
talent  in  very  young  children? 

6.  How  may  dramatization  be  related  to  natxire  studyP 


ADDITIONAL  STORIES 

Rumpel-Stilts-Kin 

In  a  certain  kingdom  once  lived  a  poor  miller  who  had  a  very 
beautiful  daughter.  She  was  moreover  exceedingly  shrewd  and  clever; 
and  the  miller  was  so  vain  and  proud  of  her,  that  he  one  day  told  the 
king  of  the  land  that  his  daughter  could  spin  gold  out  of  straw.  Now 
this  king  was  very  fond  of  money;  and  when  he  heard  the  miller's 
boast,  his  avarice  was  excited,  and  he  ordered  the  girl  to  be  brought 
before  him.  Then  he  led  her  to  a  chamber  where  there  was  a  great 
quantity  of  straw;  gave  her  a  spinning-wheel,  and  said,  "All  this  must  be 
spun  into  gold  before  morning,  as  you  value  your  life."  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  poor  maiden  declared  that  she  could  do  no  such  thing,  the 
chamber  was  locked  and  she  remained  alone. 

She  sat  down  in  one  comer  of  the  room  and  began  to  lament  over 
her  hard  fate,  when  on  a  sudden  the  door  opened,  and  a  droll-looking 
little  man  hobbled  in,  and  said,  "Good  morrow  to  you,  my  good  bss, 
what  are  you  weeping  for?"  "Alas!"  answered  she,  "I  must  spin  this 
straw  into  gold,  and  I  know  not  how."  "What  will  you  give  me," 
said  the  little  man,  "to  do  it  for  you?"  "My  necklace,"  replied  the 
maiden.  He  took  her  at  her  word,  and  sat  himself  down  to  the  wheel; 
round  about  it  went  merrily,  and  presently  the  work  was  done  and  the 
gold  all  spun. 

When  the  king  came  and  saw  this,  he  was  greatly  astonished  and 
pleased;  but  his  heart  grew  still  more  greedy  of  gain,  and  he  shut  up 
the  poor  miller's  daughter  again  with  a  fresh  task.  Then  she  knew  not 
what  to  do,  and  sat  do\\Ti  once  more  to  weep;  but  the  little  man  pres- 
ently opened  the  door,  and  said,  "What  will  you  give  me  to  do  your 
task?"  "The  ring  on  my  finger,"  replied  she.  So  her  little  friend  took 
the  ring,  and  began  to  work  at  the  wheel,  till  by  the  morning  all  was 
finished  again. 

The  king  was  vastly  delighted  to  see  all  this  glittering  treasure; 
but  still  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  took  the  miller's  daughter  into  a  yet 
larger  room,  and  said,  "All  this  must  be  spun  to-night;  and  if  you 
succeed,  you  shall  be  my  queen."  As  soon  as  she  was  alone  the  dwarf 
came  in,  and  said,  "What  will  you  give  me  to  spin  gold  for  you  this 
third  time?"  "I  have  nothing  left,"  said  she.  "Then  promise  me," 
said  the  little  man,  "your  first  little  child  when  you  are  cjuccn."  "That 
may  never  be,"  thought  the  miller's  daughter;  and  as  she  knew  no  other 
way  to  get  her  task  done,  she  promised  him  what  he  asked,  and  he 
spun  once  more  the  whole  heap  of  gold.  The  king  came  in  the  morning, 
and  finding  all  he  wantc<l,  married  her,  and  so  the  miller's  daughter 
really  became  queen. 

At  the  birth  of  her  first  little  child  the  queen  rejoiced  very  much, 
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"Merrily  the  feast  I'll  make, 
To-day  I'll  brew,  to-morrow  bake; 
Merrily  I  '11  dance  and  sing, 
For  next  day  will  a  stranger  bring; 
Little  does  mv  lad\^  dream 
Rumpel-Stilts-Kin  is  my  name!" 

When  the  queen  heard  this,  she  jumped  for  joy,  and  as  soon  as  her 
little  visitor  came,  and  said,  "Now,  lady,  what  is  my  name?"  "Is  it 
John.^"  asked  she.     "No!"     "Is  it  Tom?"     "No!" 

''Can  your  name  be  Rumpel-Stilts-Kin?" 

"Some  witcli  told  you  that!  wSome  witch  told  you  that!"  cried  the 
littk"  man,  and  dashed  his  right  foot  in  a  rage  so  deep  into  the  floor, 
that  lie  was  forced  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  both  hands  to  pull  it  out. 
'I^hcn  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  off,  while  ever\'body  laughed  at  him 
for  having  had  all  his  trouble  for  nothing. 

—  Wilhelm  and  Jakob  Grimm. 

The  First  Snow-Fall 

The  snow  had  begim  in  the  gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 
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Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 

Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 
And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 

Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 

Came  Chanticleer's  muffled  crow; 
The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's-down, 

And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window, 

The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 
And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds, 

Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 

Where  a  little  headstone  stood, 
How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently. 

As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 

Saying,  "Father,  who  makes  it  snow?" 

And  I  told  her  of  the  good  All-father 
Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall, 

And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 
That  arched  o'er  our  flrst  great  sorrow, 

When  that  moimd  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow, 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  that  renewed  our  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 

"The  snow  that  husheth  all, 
Darling,  the  merciful  Father 

Alone  can  make  it  fall!" 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her; 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister. 

Folded  close  imder  deepening  snow. 

—  James  Russell  Lowell. 
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The  Creation  of  The  Biods 

The  Indians  of  the  Shasta  Mountains  tell 

A  legend  beautiful  and  strange: 
That  the  Great  Spirit  stepped  from  clouti  to  cloud 

In  the  primeval  age, 

And  first  upon  the  dome  of  Shasta  stood. 

The  spotless  face  of  new-bom  Earth  to  see; 

And  everywhere  He  touched  the  land,  up  qn'aaE 
A  green,  luxuriant  tree. 

Pleased  with  the  sight,  the  splendor  of  His  smile 
Melted  the  snows  and  made  the  rivers  run, 

And  soon  the  branches  tossed  their  leafy  plumes 
And  blossomed  in  the  sun. 


Day  after  day,  while  the  first  summer  shone. 

He  watched,  with  fresh  delight,  the  growing  tren: 

But  Autumn  came,  and  fast  the  bright  leaves  fell, 
Swept  by  the  keener  breeze. 

Yet  were  they  radiant  now,  in  every  hue 

Of  red  and  gold  which  could  with  sunset  vii>; 

And  looking  on  them,  He  loved  them;  —  they  were  stil 
Too  beautiful  to  die. 

Thrilled  by  His  quickening  gaze,  each  leaf  renewed 

Its  life  and  floated  buoyantly  along; 
Its  beauty  put  forth  wings,  and  as  it  soared 

Its  gladness  grew  to  song, 

— Frances  Haughton  Mace. 


The  Sandpiper 

Across  the  narrow  beach  we  flit, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I, 
And-fast  I  gather,  bit  by  bit. 

The  scattered  driftwood  bleached  and  dry. 
The  wild  waves  reach  their  hands  for  il, 

The  wild  wind  raves,  the  tide  runs  high. 
As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit,^ 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 
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Above  our  heads  the  sullen  clouds 

Scud  black  and  swift  across  the  sky; 
Like  silent  ghosts  in  misty  shrouds 

Stand  out  the  white  lighthouses  high. 
Almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 

I  see  the  close-reefed  vessels  fly, 
As  fast  we  flit  along  the  beach, — 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along 

Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry; 
He  starts  not  at  my  fltful  song, 

Or  flash  of  fluttering  drapery. 
He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong. 

He  scans  me  with  a  fearless  eye. 
Staunch  friends  arc  we,  well  tried  and  strong, 

The  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Comrade,  where  wilt  thou  be  to-night. 

When  the  loosed  storm  breaks  furiously? 
My  driftwood  fire  will  bum  so  bright! 

To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thou  fly? 
I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth 

The  tempest  rushes  through  the  sky: 
For  are  we  not  God's  children  both, 

Thou,  little  sandpiper,  and  I? 

—  Celia  Thaxtcr. 


The  Piper 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild, 
Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee. 

On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child. 
And  he,  laughing,  said  to  me: 

"Pipe  a  song  about  a  lamb," 
So  I  piped  with  merry  cheer. 
Piper,  pipe  that  song  again:" 
So  I  pipc<l:   he  wept  to  hear. 


II 


Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe, 
Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer:" 

So  I  sung  the  same  a^ain, 
While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 
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"Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 

In  a  book  that  all  may  read  — " 
So  he  vanished  from  my  sight; 

And  I  plucked  a  boUow  reed. 
And  I  made  a  rural  peti. 

And  I  stained  the  water  clear, 
And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs 

Every  child  may  joy  to  hear. —  William  Blake. 

PippA's  Song 
(From  Pippa  I'asses) 

The  year's  at  the  spring 

And  day's  at  the  mom; 

Morning's  at  seven; 

The  hill-side's  dew-pearled; 

The  lark's  on  the  wing; 

The  snail's  on  the  thorn: 

God's  in  His  heaven^ 

All's  right  with  the  world!^ Robert  Browning. 

In  School- Days 

Still  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road, 

A  ragged  beggar  sunning; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow. 

And  blackberry- vines  are  running. 
Within,  the  master's  desk  is  seen. 

Deep  scarred  by  raps  official; 
The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats, 

The  jack-knife's  carved  initia!; 
The  charcoal  frescoes  on  its  wall; 

Its  door's  worn  sill,  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school. 

Went  storming  out  to  playing! 
Long  years  ago  a  winter  sun 

Shone  over  it  at  setting; 
Lit  up  its  western  window-panes. 

And  low  eaves'  icy  fretting. 
It  touched  the  tangled,  golden  curls. 

And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving. 
Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 

When  all  the  school  were  leaving. 


^ 
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For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 

Her  childish  favor  singled: 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow 

To  right  and  left,  he  lingered; — 
As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 

The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 

He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes;  he  felt 

The  soft  hand's  light  caressing, 
And  heard  the  tremble  of  her  voice, 

As  if  a  fault  confessing. 

"I'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word: 
I  hate  to  go  above  you. 
Because," — the  brown  eyes  lower  fell, — 
"Because,  you  see,  I  love  you!'* 

Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 

That  sweet  child-face  is  showing. 
Dear  girl!  the  grasses  on  her  grave 

Have  forty  years  been  growing! 

He  lives  to  learn,  in  life's  hard  school, 

How  few  who  pass  above  him 
Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss, 

Like  her  —  because  they  love  him. 

—  John  Greenleaf  Whit  tier. 

The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker 

There  was  once  a  shoemaker  who  worked  very  hard  and  was  very 
honest,  but  still  he  could  not  earn  enough  to  live  \i\K)n,  and  at  last  all 
he  had  in  the  world  was  gone,  except  just  leather  enough  to  make  one 
pair  of  shoes.  Then  he  cut  them  all  ready  to  make  the  next  day, 
meaning  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  work.  His  conscience  was 
clear  and  his  heart  light  amidst  all  his  troubles;  so  he  went  peaceably 
to  bed,  left  all  his  cares  to  hefiven,  and  fell  asleq).  In  the  morning, 
after  he  had  said  his  prayers,  he  set  hims(*lf  down  to  his  work,  when,  to 
his  great  wonder,  there  st(K)d  the  sIkk^,  all  ready  made,  uyam  the  tabic. 
The  good  man  knew  not  what  to  say  or  think  of  this  .strange  event. 
He  looked  at  the  workmanship;  there  was  not  one  false  stitch  in  the 
whole  job;  and  all  was  so  neat  and  true,  that  it  was  a  complete  master- 
piece. 
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That  same  day  a  customer  came  in.  and  the  shoes  pleased  him  so 
well  that  he  nnlUngly  paid  a  price  higher  than  usual  for  thern;  and  the 
poor  shoemaker  nHth  the  money  bought  leather  enough  to  make  two 
pairs  more.  In  the  evening  he  cut  out  the  work,  and  went  to  bed 
early  that  he  might  get  up  and  begin  betimes  next  day:  but  he  was 
saved  all  the  trouble,  for  when  he  got  up  in  the  morning,  the  work 
was  finished  ready  to  his  hand.  Presently  in  came  buyers,  who  paid 
him  handsomely  for  his  goods,  so  that  he  bought  leather  enough  for 
four  pairs  more.  He  cut  out  the  work  again  overnight,  and  found  it 
finished  in  the  morning  as  before;  and  so  it  went  on  for  some  time; 
what  was  got  ready  in  the  evening  was  always  done  by  daybreak,  and 
the  good  man  soon  became  thriving  and  prosperous  again. 

One  evening  about  Christmas  time,  as  he  and  his  wife  were  sitting 
over  the  fire  chatting  together,  he  said  to  her,  "I  should  like  to  sit  up 
and  watch  to-night,  that  we  may  see  who  it  is  that  comes  and  does  my 
work  for  me."  The  wife  liked  the  thought;  so  they  left  a  light  burning, 
and  hid  themselves  in  the  comer  of  the  room  behind  the  ciirtaia  that 
was  himg  up  there,  and  watched  what  should  happen. 

As  soon  as  it  was  midnight,  there  carae  two  little,  naked  dwarfs; 
and  they  sat  themselves  upon  the  shoemaker's  bench,  took  up  all  the 
work  that  was  cut  out,  and  began  to  ply  with  their  little  fingeis, 
stitching  and  rapping  and  tapping  away  at  such  a  rate,  that  the  shoe- 
maker was  all  amazement,  and  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  for  a  mo- 
ment. And  on  they  went  till  the  job  was  quite  finished,  and  the  shoes 
stood  ready  for  use  upon  the  table.  This  was  long  before  daybreak; 
and  then  they  hustled  away  as  quick  as  lightning. 

The  next  day,  the  wife  said  to  the  shoemaker.  "These  little  wights 
have  made  us  rich,  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  them,  and  do  them 
a  good  office  in  return.  \  am  quite  vexed  to  see  them  run  about  as 
they  do;  thej'  have  nothing  upon  their  backs  to  keep  off  the  cold. 
I'll  tell  you  what.  I  will  make  each  of  them  a  shirt,  and  a  coat  and 
w.iiitiunt,  and  a  pair  of  pantaloons  into  the  bargain;  do  you  make  each 
of  ihi;m  a  little  pair  of  shoes." 

The  thouglit  pleased  the  good  shoemaker  very  much;  and  one 
evening,  when  all  the  things  were  ready,  they  laid  them  on  the  table 
instead  of  the  work  that  they  used  to  cut  out,  and  then  went  and  hid 
themselves   to  watch  what  the  little  elves   woulH   do.      About  midnioht 
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The  Sleeping  Beauty 

In  times  past,  there  lived  a  King  and  Queen,  who  said  to  each  otha 
every  day  of  their  lives.  ' '  Would  that  we  had  a  child ! ' '  and  yet  the) 
had  none.  But  it  happened  once  that  when  the  Queen  was  bathing, 
there  came  a  £rog  out  of  the  water,  and  he  squatted  on  the  ground, 
and  said  to  her, 

"Thy  wish  shall  be  fidfilled;  before  a  year  has  gone  by,  thou  shall 
bring  a  daughter  into  the  world." 

And  as  the  frog  foretold,  so  it  happened;  and  the  Queen  bore  a 
daughter  so  beautiful  that  the  King  could  not  contain  himself  for  joy, 
and  he  ordained  a  great  feast.  Not  only  did  he  bid  to  it  his  relations, 
friends,  and  acquaintances,  but  also  the  wise  women,  tliat  they  might 
be  kind  and  favorable  to  the  child.  There  were  thirteen  of  them  in 
his  kingdom,  but  as  he  had  provided  only  twelve  golden  plates  for  Uiera 
to  eat  from,  one  of  them  had  to  be  left  out.  However  the  feast  was 
celebrated  with  all  splendor;  and  as  it  drew  to  an  end,  the  wise  women 
stepped  forward  to  present  to  the  child  their  wonderful  gifts:  one 
bestowed  virtue,  one  beauty,  a  third  riches,  and  so  on,  whatever  there 
is  in  the  world  to  wish  for.  And  when  eleven  of  them  had  said  their 
say,  in  came  the  uninvited  thirteenth,  burning  to  revenge  herself,  and, 
without  greeting  or  respect,  she  cried  with  a  loud  voice: 

"In  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age.  the  Princess  shall  prick  herself 
with  a  spindle  ,T.nd  shall  fall  down  dead." 

And  without  speaking  one  more  word,  she  turned  away  and  left 
the  hall.  Everyone  was  terrified  at  her  saying,  when  the  twelfth  came 
forward;  now  she  had  not  yet  bestowed  her  gift,  and  though  she  could 
not  do  away  with  the  evil  prophecy,  yet  she  could  soften  it,  so  she  said: 

"The  Princess  shall  not  die,  but  fall  into  a  deep  sleep  for  a  hundred 

Now  the  King,  being  desirous  of  saving  his  child  even  from  this 
misfortune,  gave  commandment  that  all  the  spindles  in  his  kingdom 
be  burnt  up. 

The  maiden  grew  up,  adorned  with  all  the  gifts  of  the  wise 
women;  and  she  was  so  lovely,  modest,  sweet,  and  kind  and  clever, 
that  no  one  who  saw  her  could  help  loving  her. 

It  happened  one  day,  she  being  already  fifteen  years  old,  that  the 
King  and  Queen  rode  abroad,  and  the  maiden  was  left  behind  alone 
in  the  castle.  She  wandered  about  into  all  the  nooks  and  comers,  and 
into  all  the  chambers  and  parlors,  as  the  fancy  took  her,  till  at  last 
she  came  to  an  old  tower.  She  climbed  the  narrow  winding  stair  which 
led  to  a  Utile  door,  with  a  rusty  key  sticking  out  of  the  lock;  she 
turned  the  key,  and  the  door  opened,  and  there  in  the  little  room  sat  an 
old  woman  with  a  spindle,  dihgently  spinning  her  flax. 

"Good-day,  Mother,"  said  the    Princess,     "what    arc  you  doing?" 


< 
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"la 


I  spinning,"  answered  the  old 


"What  thing  is  that  that 
maiden,  and  taking  the  spindle 
into  her  hand  she  began  to 
spin;  but  no  sooner  had  she 
touched  it  than  the  evil  prophecy 
was  fulfilled,  and  she  pricked 
her  finger  with  it.  In  that  very 
moment,  she  fell  back  upon  the 
bed  that  stood  there,  and  lay  in 
a  deep  sleep.  And  this  sleep 
fell  upon  the  whole  castle:  the 
King  and  Queen,  who  had 
returned  and  were  in  the  great 
hall,  fell  fast  asleep,  and  with 
them  the  whole  coiirt.  The 
horses  in  their  stalls,  the  dogs 
in  the  yard,  the  pigeons  on  the 
roof,  the  flics  on  the  wall,  the 
very  fire  that  flickered  on  the 
he&rth,  became  still,  and  slept 
like  the  rest;  and  the  meat  on 
the  spit  ceased  roasting,  and  the  cook   who 


nodding  her  head. 
)  briskly?"  asked  the 


pull  the  scul- 
lion's hair  for  some 
mistake  he  had  n:iade, 
let  him  go,  and  went 
to  sleep.  And  the 
wind  ceased,  and  not 
a  leaf  fell  from  the 
trees     about      the 


The 


und 


about  the  place  there 
grew  a  hedge  of 
thorns  thicker  every 
year,  until  at  last 
the  whole  coxtle  was 
hidden  from  view, 
Mid    nolhins    oE    it 


:   be   I 


but 


the  vane  on  the  roof. 
And  a  rumor  went 
Rbmad  in  all  that 
country  of  the  btauti* 


ful  sleeping  RDsamond,  for  so  was  the  Princess  called;  and  from  time 
to  time  many  kings'  sons  came  and  tried  to  force  their  way  through 
the  hedge;  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  for  the  thorns 
held  fast  together  like  strong  hands,  and  the  young  men  were  caught 
by  them,  and  not  being  able  to  get  free,  there  died  a  lamentable  death. 
Many  a  long  year  afterwards,  there  came  a  king's  son  into  that 
country,  and  heard  an  old  man  tell  how  there  should  be  a  castle  stand- 
ing behind  the  hedge  of  thorns,  and  that  there  a  beautiful  enchanted 
Princess  named  Rosamond  had  slept  for  a  hundred  years,  and  with  her 
the  King  and  Queen  and  the  whole  court.  The  old  man  had  been  told 
by  his  grandfather  that  many  kings'  sons  had  sought  to  pass  the 
thorn-hedge,  but  had  been  caught  and  pierced  by  the  thorns,  and  had 
died  a  miserable  death.  Then  said  the  young  man,  "Nevertheless. 
I  do  not  fear  to  try;  I  shall  win  through  and  see  the  lovely  Rosamond." 
The  good  old  man  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  he  would  not  listen  to 
his  words. 

For  now  the  hundred  years  were  at  an  end.  and  the  day  had  come 
when  Rosamond  should  be  awakened.  ^Tien  the  Prince  drew  near  the 
hedge  of  thorns,  it  was  changed  into  a  hedge  of  beautiful  flowers, 
which  parted  and  bent  aside  to  let  him  pass,  and  then  closed  behind 
him  in  a  thick  hedge.  When  he  reached  the  castle-yard,  he  saw  the 
horses  and  brindled  hunting-dogs  lying  asleep,  and  on  the  roof  the  pig- 
eons were  sitting  with 
their  heads  under  their 
wings.  And  when  he  came 
indoors,  the  flies  on  the 
wall  were  asleep,  the  cook 
in  the  kitchen  had  his 
hand  uplifted  to  strike  the 
scullion,  and  the  kitchen- 
maid  had  the  black  fowl 
on  her  lap  ready  to  pluck. 
Then  he  mounted  higher, 
and  saw  in  the  hall  the 
whole  court  lying  asleep, 
and  above  them,  on  their 
thrones,  slept  the  King  and 
the  Queen. 

And  still  he  went 
farther,  and  all  was  so 
quiet  that  he  could  hear 
his  own  breathing:  and 
at  last  he  came  to  the 
tower,  and   went  up   the 
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winding  stair,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  little  room  where  Rosamond 
lay.  And  when  he  saw  her  looking  so  lovely  in  her  sleep,  he  could  not 
turn  away  his  eyes;  and  presently  he  stooped  and  kissed  her,  and 
she  waked,  and  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  very  kindly  on  him.  And 
she  rose,  and  they  went  forth  together,  and  the  King  and  the  Queen 
and  the  whole  court  waked  up,  and  gazed  on  each  other  with  great  eyes 
of  wonderment.  And  the  horses  in  the  yard  got  up  and  shook  themselves, 
the  hounds  sprang  up  and  wagged  their  tails,  the  pigeons  on  the  roof  drew 
their  heads  from  under  their  wings,  looked  round,  and  flew  into  the 
field,  the  flies  on  the  wall  crept  on  a  little  farther,  the  kitchen  fire 
leapt  up  and  blazed,  and  cooked  the  meat,  the  joint  on  the  spit  b^^ 
to  roast,  and  the  cook  gave  the  scullion  such  a  box  on  the  ear  that  he 
roared  out,  and  the  maid  went  on  plucking  the  fowl. 

Then  the  wedding  of  the  Prince  and  Rosamond  was  held  with  all 
splendor,  and  they  lived  very  happily  together  until  their  lives'  end. 

—  Jakob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm. 


The  Little  Match  Girl 

It  was  terribly  cold;  it  snowed  and  was  already  almost  dark,  and 
evening  came  on,  the  last  evening  of  the  year.  In  the  cold  and  gloom, 
a  poor  little  girl,  bareheaded  and  barefoot,  was  walking  through  the 
streets.  When  she  left  her  own  house  she  certainly  had  had  slippers  on; 
but  of  what  use  were  they?  They  were  big  slippers,  and  her  mother 
had  used  them  till  then,  so  big  were  they.  The  little  maid  lost  them 
as  she  slipped  across  the  road,  where  two  carriages  were  rattling  by 
terribly  fast.  One  slipper  was  not  to  be  found  again,  and  a  boy  had 
seized  the  other,  and  run  away  with  it.  He  thought  he  could  use  it 
very  well  as  a  cradle,  some  day  when  he  had  children  of  his  own. 
So  now  the  little  girl  went  with  her  little,  naked  feet,  which  were  quite 
red  and  blue  with  the  cold.  In  an  old  apron  she  carried  a  number  of 
matches,  and  a  bundle  of  them  in  her  hand.  No  one  had  bought  of  her 
all  day,  and  no  one  had  given  her  a  farthing. 

Shivering  with  cold  and  hunger,  she  crept  along,  a  picture  of 
misery,  poor  little  girl!  The  snowflakes  covered  her  long  fair  hair, 
which  fell  in  pretty  curls  over  her  neck;  but  she  did  not  think  of  that 
now.  In  all  the  windows,  lights  were  shining,  and  there  was  a  glorious 
smell  of  roast  goose,  for  it  was  New  Year's  Eve.  Yej»,  she  thought 
of  that! 

In  a  comer  formed  by  two  houses,  one  of  which  projected  beyond 
the  other,  she  sat  down,  cowering.  She  had  drawn  up  her  little  feet, 
but  she  was  still  colder,  and  she  did  not  dare  go  home,  for  she  had  sold 


licr  little  hands  were  almost  benumbed  with  the  cold!  Ah!  a 
match  might  do  her  good,  if  she  could  only  draw  one  from  the  bundle, 
and  nil)  it  against  the  wall,  and  warm  her  hands  at  it.  She  drew  one 
out.  R-r-at^h!  how  it  sputtered,  and  burned!  It  was  a  warm,  bright 
flame,  like  a  little  candle,  when  vshe  held  her  hands  over  it;  it  was  a 
wonderful  little  light!  It  really  seemed  to  the  little  girl  as  if  she  sat 
before  a  great  polished  stove,  with  bright  brass  feet  and  a  brass  cover. 
How  the  fire  burned!  how  comfortable  it  was!  But  the  little  flame  went 
out,  and  the  stove  vanished,  and  she  had  only  the  remains  of  the 
l)urned  match  in  her  hand. 

A  second  was  rubbed  against  the  wall.  It  burned  up,  and  when  the 
light  (v\\  upon  the  wall  it  became  transparent,  like  a  thin  veil,  and  she 
could  see  through  it  into  the  room.  On  the  table  a  snow-white  cloth 
was  spread;  upon  it  stood  a  shining  dinner  service;  the  roast  goose 
smoke.  1  gloriously,  stufTed  with  apples  and  dried  plums.  And  what 
was  still  more  splendid  to  behold,  the  goose  hopped  down  from  the 
dish,  and  waddled  along  the  floor,  with  a  knife  and  fork  in  its  breast, 
to  the  little  girl.  Then  the  match  went  out,  and  only  the  thick,  damp, 
cold  wall  was  l)efore  her.  vShe  lighted  another  match.  Then  she  was 
sittini,^  under  a  l»eautiful  Christmas  tree;  it  was  greater  and  more  orna- 
mental than  the  one  she  had  seen  through  the  glass  door  at  the  rich 
incrchani's.  Thousands  of  candles  burned  upon  the  green  branches, 
and  colored  ])ictures  like  those  in  the  print  shops  looked  dovsm  upon 
them.  The  little  girl  stretched  forth  her  hand  toward  them;  then  the 
match  went  out.  The  Christmas  lights  mounted  higher.  She  saw 
them  now  as  stars  in  the  sky:  one  of  them  fell  down,  forming  a  long 
line  <  'f   !ire. 

"\ow  someone  is  dying,"  thought  the  little  girl,  for  her  old  grand- 
inMtlicr.  the  only  person  who  had  loved  her,  and  who  was  now  dead, 
had  t'»].]  Iicr  wlu'n  a  star  fell  down  a  soul  mounted  up  to  God.  She 
rnl>lM(]  .ninther  niatch  against  the  wall;  it  became  bright  again,  and  in 
tli«/  hrii^lit  ncss  the  (»ld  grandmother  stood  clear  and  shining,  mild  and  lovely. 
"  ( ira!i«lni()therl "  cried  the  child,  "(Jh!  take  me  with  you!  I  know 
>nu  w;il  go  when  the  match  is  burned  out.  You  will  vanish  like  the 
warm  iirr,  the  warm  food,  and  the  great  glorious  Christmas  tree!" 

A]]'\     he  hastily  rubbed  the  whole  bundle  of  matches,  for  she  wished 
t"   ]:<>]']    lier  grandmother   fast.     And   the  matches  burned   with   such  a 
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girl  in  her  arms,  and  both  flew  in  b 

very,  very  high,  and  up  there  was  neither  cold. 

they  were  with  Godl 

But  in  the  comer,  leaning  against  the  wall, 
ret!  cheetts  anil  smiling  tnouth.  frozen   to  death 


and  joy  above  the  earth, 

i.  nor  hunger,  nor  care  — 


at  the  poor  girl  with 
1  the  last  evening  of 


the  Old  Year.  The  new  Venr's  sun  rose  upon  a  little  corpse!  The 
1  M  thtte,  BtiS  And  cold,  with  the  matches  of  which  one  bundle 
SM  wanted  to  warm  herself."  the  peuple  said.  No  one 
I  irtwt  %  bewtiful  thing  she  had  seen,  and  in  what  glory  ihe 
hrf  gtnw  in  with  her  Fandmother  to  the  New  Year's  Day. 
Vol.  I.  Sif ,  » 
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To  Light  the  Christ  Child  on  His  Way 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  in  a  great  city.  The  snow  whirled  morily 
in  the  frosty  air.  It  blew  against  the  windows  of  the  shops  where 
gifts  both  rare  and  beautiful  were  offered  for  price.  It  powdered  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  the  merry  throng  of  men  and  women  who 
hurried  along  the  busy  street.  Softly,  softly  the  great  fiates  fell  until 
the  whole  city  was  covered  with   a  blanket  of  glistening  white  stars- 

At  a  comer  of  one  of  the  busiest  streets  e.  ragged  little  child  stood, 
alone.  He  watched  the  happy  faces  of  the  people  as  they  hurried  by, 
their  arms  laden  with  bundles  and  packages.  He  heard  their  cheery 
greetings; 

"Merry  Christmas!     Merry  Christmas!" 

"How  wonderful  it  is  to  have  a  frietid,"  he  thought.  "Surdy 
someone  who  is  glad  because  he  has  a  friend  will  see  me  tomgbt  and 
know  that  I  am  hungry  and  cold." 

Though  he  waited  a  long  time,  no  one  noticed  him  or  gave  him  a 
word  of  kindly  greeting. 

Then  he  looked  into  the  face  of  a  father,  he  knew  he  was  a  father, 
and  timidly  approached  him.  But  the  man  was  thinking  of  the  gifts 
he  had  just  bought  for  his  own  children  and  did  not  look  at  the  shiver- 
ing child. 

Sorrowfully  he  began  to  walk  along  the  snowy  street.  He  met  S 
woman  clad  in  a  rich  cloak  of  fur.  He  tried  to  touch  her  hand,  but 
she  haughtily  jerked  away,  saying: 

"Be  gone,  thief."  ' 

Listlessly  and  somewhat  confused,  he  walked  on.  Suddenly  he 
heard  bells  ringing,  and  he  followed  a  crowd  of  people  to  the  place 
from  whence  the  sound  came.  As  he  drew  nearer,  he  heard  voices 
singing: 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men." 

"Surely  people  who  sing  of  peace  and  good  will  on  earth  will  give 
me  food  and  shelter,"  thought  the  little  child.  But  the  women  who 
passed  him  drew  their  beautiful  robes  away  from  his  soiled  and  ragged 
garments  and  hurried  into  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  leaving  him  sad  and  alone  in  the  darkness  outside. 

Bewildered  he  turned  away  from  the  busy  street  until  he  came  to  a 
wide  avenue  where  he  found  the  mansions  of  the  rich.  Through  the 
windows  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  mansion,  he  could  see  a 
gleaming  Christmas  tree.  The  lights  of  its  many  candles  twinkled  like 
rare  jewels.  Gold  and  silver  ornaments  hung  from  every  branch,  and 
at  the  very  top  the  waxen  image  of  a  Christ-child  held  out  its  baby 

"Now  I  shall  find  someone  who  will  care  forme.     Surely,  people 
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who   buy   costly   images   of   the   Christ-child   will   give   me   food   and 
shelter." 

But  when  he  climbed  the  marble  steps  and  lifted  the  brass  knocker 
a  servant,  dressed  in  purple  livery,  opened  the  door.  He  seemed  not  to 
see  the  pale,  tired  face  of  the  child,  but  only  his  ragged  garments. 

"Away  with  you,"  he  cried.  "This  is  no  place  for  beggars." 
And  he  slammed  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  little  child. 

How  cold  and  dark  it  seemed  when  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
beautiful  house  were  shut  in.  Disappointed  and  stumbling,  he  tried 
to  find  his  way  to  the  street.  A  gust  of  wind  blew  away  his  little  cap, 
and  in  the  unfamiliar  darkness  he  could  not  find  it  again. 

"Is  there  no  one  in  all  this  great  city  who  will  share  his  food  and 
shelter  with  me?"  he  thought,  when  he  had  again  found  the  street  and 
was  walking  sadly  on  his  way.  "I  ask  for  so  little,  but  I  am  hungry 
and  cold." 

After  he  had  walked  a  long,  long  way  he  came  to  another  part  of 
the  city  where  the  houses  were  smaller.  But  there  were  open  spaces 
around  them,  which  he  knew  must  be  gardens  in  the  warm  summer 
days.  Through  the  windows  of  these  houses  he  could  see  little  children 
playing.     Every  family  seemed  happy  and  glad. 

"These  people  love  little  children,"  thought  the  tired  child. 
"Surely  they  will  share  their  food  and  shelter  with  me." 

But  when  he  gently  tapped  on  the  windowpane  of  one  little  house, 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  were  laughing  and  playing,  rushed  to  look  out, 
and  when  they  saw  his  ragged  garments  they  shook  their  heads  and 
said:  "Come  some  other  time.  Wc  are  having  too  much  fun  to  bother 
with  you  to-night." 

The  street  seemed  colder  and  darker  after  this,  but  he  went  bravely 
from  one  house  to  another,  knocking  on  a  door  or  tapping  softly  on  a 
windowpane.  And  always  he  was  sent  away  with  one  excuse  or  another. 
In  one  house  they  had  clothes  that  would  fit  him  that  their  own  little 
son  had  outgrown,  but  they  were  too  busy  to  find  them.  In  another 
the  mother  fciircd  the  ragged  and  soiled  garments  of  the  child  might 
bring  sickness  to  her  little  ones.  And  in  a  third  house  there  were  so 
many  children  and  so  little  room  that  there  was  neither  food  nor  shel- 
ter to  spare. 

The  darkness  deepened  and  the  cold  grew  more  intense.  The  little 
child  felt  that  he  could  not  go  any  farther.  All  around  him  the  houses 
were  in  darkness,  for  it  was  ncaring  the  midnight  hour  and  the  people 
were  sleeping. 

Suddenly  he  saw  a  bright  light  coming  from  the  very  end  of  the 
street.  It  seemed  to  call  to  him  to  follow  the  shining  path  it  made. 
His  sadness  was  gone  and  he  did  not  feci  so  tired  as  he  hurried  past 
the  other  houses  id  the  place  from  which  the  light  was  streaming. 
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"Wlio  was  born  one  Christmas  night?"  he  heard  the  mother  ask 

^'cntly. 

"  "Fwas    the    Christ-child,    mother    dear,"    answered    the    children 

sofll>-. 

"What  <;uided  the  Wise  Men  to  the  place  where  the  child  lay,  my 

liltU-  .Mics.^" 

"  "i'was  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  mother  dear." 

A  >Mun(l  broke  the  stillness.  It  was  a  gentle  tap,  tap  on  the  house 
(Inor.  TIr'  mother  hastened  to  the  door  and  threw  it  open.  There, 
stall' iiiiL;  without,  his  feeble  strength  almost  spent,  stood  the  little 
ehiM.  ciiM  and  shivering. 

"I'or  the  Clirist-eliild's  sake,"  said  the  mother  gently,  as  she  held 
(lut  In  r  anns  and  drew  the  little  waif  into  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
luiinbK'  room. 

SiidiK-nly  a  radiance  not  of  eartli  filled  the  tiny  room.  The  little 
strauL^cr  was  encircled  l)y  a  shining  light.  His  ragged  garments  were 
no  ].  iiv^rr  soiled  and  torn,  Init  white  and  beautiful.  His  face  no  longer 
wan  anil  pinehed.  shone  with  a  heavenly  beauty,  and  a  halo  of  golden 
li^dit    wa-^   about    his    head. 

"  "Fi^  the  Christ-ehild,"  whispered  the  mother  and  her  children,  as 
they  fell  on  tlieir  knees  in  silent  adoration. 

Willi  a  smile  the  child  held  out  his  hands  in  blessing.  Then  point- 
inu:  t"  tlu'  tiny  candle,  he  rose  as  if  l>()rnc  by  angel's  w'ings.  Out  of  the 
d"nr.  np,  up,  up  into  the  starlit  sky  he  passed  from  their  sight.  But 
the  flame  of  the  tiny  candle  in  the  window  o^  the  humble  home  Hghted 
him  bai  k   to  hca\'en  and  to  Ciod! 

And  when  the  story  was  known  throughout  the  great  city,  the 
pcopK'  ma<lc  a  solemn  vow  to  gi\'e  food  and  shelter,  light  and  warmth 
cacli  ycir  to  some  })oor  little  ones  in  honor  of  the  Christ-child  who 
wanders  through  tr)wns  and  cities  each  Christmas  Eve.  And  as  a 
s\-mi)ol  (,f  their  jiledgc  they  placed  a  candle  in  each  window  to  Hght 
the  wandering  Christ-child  on  his  way! 
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Lucy   Dorrit  Halb 
Department  o£  Art,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

INTRODUCTION 

1.  Ednudoul  Talne.  The  educational  value  of  con- 
structive work  lies  in  the  doinj;,  not  in  the  results  obtained; 
in  the  working  together  of  hand  and  brain,  and  in  the  power 
and  consciousness  of  power  thereby  gained. 

3.  Ad^ttibilitr  of  the  Coune.  A  course  in  construction 
may  be  outlined  for  one  system  of  schools  that  would  be 
poorly  adapted  to  another  system,  owing  to  variation  in 
environment,  interests,  materials  available,  and  time  al- 
lotted. Hence,  this  lesson  contains  a  series  of  suggestive 
exercises  possible  for  use  in  many  localities. 

3.  MitflriAla.  The  materials  needed  for  these  exercises 
are  sharp-pointed  scissors,  white  dodger,  that  is,  unprinted 
newspaper,  tag  board,  cardboard,  construction  paper,  white 
drawing  paper,  heavy  manila  paper,  tissue  paiJcr,  rafl!ia, 
checked  gingham,  carpet  warp  or  other  soft,  strong  twine, 
water  color  paints  or  colored  crayons,  and  paste.  As  sub- 
stitutes for  raffia,  rushes,  rcetls,  certain  varieties  of  grass 
and  willow  bark  may  be  used. 

For  book  covers,  bogus  paper  is  useful,  but  plain-toned 
wall  papers  arc  suitable.    Strong  cofTco,  the  juices  from  Ix)iled 
beets,  red  cabbage,  carrots,  greens,  onions,  nut  husks  and 
other  vegetable  products  make  good  stains. 
469 
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i.  Relative  Value  of  Results.  In  hand  work  the  aim 
is  not  to  produce  a  series  of  models  for  the  sake  of  the  models 
themselves,  but  rather  to  develop  the  power  to  do  and  to 
progress  through  adequate  effort.  The  pupil's  gain  is  judged 
by  his  effort  and  progress,  rather  than  by  what  he  constructs. 
Effort  and  progress  will  be  tested  by  the  product  from  the 
conceptual  and  technical  standpoints.  In  lower  grades  the 
method  of  work  is  much  less  important,  but  later  it  is 
demanded  by  the  child  himself,  as  he  begins  to  realize  his 
limitations.  Give  the  child  what  he  can  do  reasonably  well, 
but  permit  progress  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  exer- 
cises according  to  his  ability. 

5.  The  Teacher's  Preparation.  This  work  is  of  such 
nature  that  it  can  be  done  by  any  teacher  in  any  school,  pro- 
vided the  teacher  is  interested  in  construction  work,  and 
is  willing  to  take  the  necessary  time  to  prepare  the  exercises. 

The  first  step  in  this  preparation  consists  in  doing  the 
work  which  you  are  to  ask  the  pupils  to  do.  Unless  you 
have  had  extended  experience  in  work  of  this  nature, 
BO  that  you  can  make  the  various  articles  before  the  class 
vrtth  ease  and  skill,  this  preliminary  practice  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  your  success.  Nothing  will  so  quickly  dis- 
courage the  children  as  to  find  the  teacher  unable  to  give 
easily  and  skilfully  the  assistance  they  require.  While 
the  pupils  should  be  led  to  do  the  work  themselves,  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  discover  the  best  way  of  doing  it,  they 
arrive  at  stages  in  their  progress  where  demonstration  by 
the  teacher  is  necessary  to  success. 

In  your  study  of  this  lesson  you  should  also  do  the  work 
called  for  under  each  exercise. 

The  second  step  in  this  preparation  will  be  the  collection 
and  arranging  of  material.  This  should  be  provided  and 
prepared  for  use  before  the  first  lesson  is  attempted.  If 
you  wish  to  have  the  children  interested  and  enthusiastic, 
see  that  they  begin  the  work  under  favorable  conditions. 
The  expense  for  the  material  described  is  merely  nominal, 
and,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  school  authorities  will  allow 
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you  to  purchase  what  is  needed.  Scissors,  coloring  material 
and  some  of  the  paper  called  for  are  also  used  in  the  drawing 
lessons,  so  that  one  outfit  answers  largely  for  both  purposes. 
When  the  material  is  procured,  plan  for  its  care  and 
distribution  so  that  nothing  will  be  wasted.  If  the  school- 
room does  not  contain  a  closed  case  in  which  the  material 
can  be  kept,  so  it  will  be  free  from  dust,  a  board  box  can  be 
secured  and  fitted  with  a  cover.  When  covered  with  cloth 
or  wall  paper,  the  box  will  present  a  pleasing  appearance, 
and  it  can  be  kept  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  schoolroom. 

FIRST  YEAR 

6.  Paper  Ontting.  (a)  Material.  The  white  dodger 
used  for  this  work  is  conveniently  cut  9x12  inches.  This 
paper  is  desirable  because  it  is  easily  cut,  not  easily  torn, 
and  is  inexpensive.  Sharp-pointed  scissors  of  medium 
size  are  preferable,  as  the  blunt-pointed  scissors  are  too 
clumsy  for  use  above  the  kindergarten.  , 

(b)  Method.  A  few  general  rules  may  be  formulated, 
which,  if  followed,  will  give  the  child  the  desired  training. 

1.  Be  sure  that  the  child  has  an  idea  and  a  mental  image 
before  he  begins  to  cut.  Secure  the  image  from  objects, 
when  possible;  otherwise,  from  pictures,  but  these  need  not 
be  present  when  tlie  cutting  is  done,  provided  they  have 
been  previously  studied. 

2.  Be  definite  as  to  the  size  of  the  objects  and  the  method 
of  cutting,  using  generally  halves  or  (quarters  of  the  9x12 
sheets. 

Caution.  Do  not  allow  the  pupils  to  draw  first,  then 
cut  on  the  line,  for  the  exercise,  beyond  the  drawing,  is  then 
purely  mechanical.  A  large  part  of  the  value  of  paper 
cutting  comes  through  the  child's  liolding  his  mental  image 
as  a  whole  long  enough  to  reproduce  it. 

(c)  Work  to  bk  Accomplishkd.  Preliminary  exercises, 
fruits,  vegetables,  ducks,  hens,  turkeys,  plates,  knives, 
forks,  spoons  and  serving  dishes  for  setting  a  dinner  table, 
and  any  simple  objects  in  wliicli  cliildren  may  have  become 


Exercisea.  (a)  Definitions.  ...- 
tcr  si  liijol,  tlipy  are  not  accustomed  to 
['licy  must  Itam  to  follow  directions,  and  it 
ic  ti;u!iLT  and  pupils  if  the  latter  are  taught 
rms,  such  as  edge,  front,  back,  center,  right, 
t  cnvniTS,  back  comers,  fold,  crease,  from 
1  li;uk  to  front,  and  from  comer  to  comer. 
;ni|-:!it  in  connection  with  paper  folding, 
traiiiini:  in  the  use  of  the  scissors  may  be 
!  rc<|tiirc  several  lessons  and  much  drill  to 
wiili  these  terms,  which  must  be  mastered 
k  ill   construction  can  be  dictated.     With 

ill   tlie  first  grade,  only  one  or  two  new 
i^ivm  at  a  lesson. 

■  ,     A   series  of  exercises  is  suggested  here, 
lii'His   nay   be    taught,    introducing   them 


ich 


il.l  : 


:  of  paper,  and  c 


■■   fnl 


iiipil-  lr;it'e  wilh  their  fingers  around  the  paper, 
;i  liitK'.  ]f  llicy  do  not  know  the  term  edge, 
n:n.  Ask  ihcTii  Imw  manj-  cdf^cs  the  paper  has. 
:iil  ;i  coniiT  by  placing  their  fingers  on  a  point 
(■i!i:fS  iikvt.     Ask    them  to  count  and  see  how 
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the  children  to  place  a  square  of  paper  in  front  of  them, 
with  one  edge  towards  them.  Develop  the  terms  front  and 
back,  by  asking  the  following  questions:  "What  edge  is 
towards  you?"  (The  front  edge.)  "What  edge  is  away 
from  you?"  (The  back  edge.)  When  these  terms  have  been 
given  and  imderstood,  you  should  be  careful  to  avoid  con- 
fusion in  succeeding  lessons  by  always  using  the  terms  front 
and  back,  rather  than  upper  and  lower  or  nearer  and  farther. 
Later  in  the  course  these  other  terms  may  be  used  without 
confusion,  but  it  is  safer  to  avoid  them  in  the  first  grade. 

(3)  Have  the  pupils  place  a  square  of  paper  with  om 
edge  toward  them  on  the  desk.  Develop  the  terms  rigkt 
and  left,  by  asking  the  pupils  which  is  the  right  hand,  and 
which  the  left  hand;  then  teach  them  that  the  edge  next 
to  the  right  hand  is  the  right  edge,  and  that  the  edge  next  to 
the  left  hand  is  the  left  edge.  Ask  them  to  run  the  finger 
over  the  right  edge,  then  over  the  left  edge.  Then  ask  them 
to  show  you  the  front  edge;  the  back  edge.  Ask  the  chil- 
dren to  compare  the  edges.  Then  ask,  "Is  one  longer  tham 
the  others?"  "Are  they  all  the  same  length?"  When  the 
fact  that  the  edges  are  all  of  equal  length  is  discovered, 
you  can  say  to  the  pupils,  "We  call  this  form  a  square,  because 
its  edges  arc  alike." 

(4)  Let  the  pupils  place  a  six-inch  square  of  paper  on  the 
desk,  with  the  front  edge  toward  them.  Ask  tlicm  to  show 
you  the  front  edge,  also  the  back  edge.  Direct  them  to 
take  the  front  edge  and  fold  it  to  the  back  edge,  and  hold 
it  down  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand. 
Then  direct  them  to  flatten  it  by  pressing  along  the  fold  with 
the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand.  If  they  do  not  know  the 
term  crease,  explain  it  to  them.  After  the  paper  has  been 
creased,  unfold  it.  Ask  the  children  to  tell  you  on  which 
edge  the  crease  begins.  The  answer  should  be,  "the  left 
edge."  Ask  them  to  tell  you  where  it  ends.  Then  teach 
the  fact  that  the  crease  runs  from  left  to  right. 

Have  the  pupils  take  their  scissors  and  hold  them  in  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  ready  to  cut.     Let  them  raise  the 
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(5)  Let  the  children  place  a  square  of  paper  on  the  desk, 
with  the  edge  towards  them.  Have  them  fold  it  as  in  the 
previous  exercise,  then  crease  and  unfold.  Ask  them  how 
the  crease  nms.  The  answer  should  be,  "from  left  to  right." 
Then  ask  them  to  turn  the  paper  so  that  the  crease  will 
run  from  front  to  back.  Ask  the  pupils  what  the  paper 
looks  like  in  this  position.  Some  of  them  doubtless  will 
(Hscovcr  that  it  looks  like  an  open  book.  You  can  lend 
interest  to  the  exercise  by  saying,  "We  will  sing  a  song 
out  of  it",  or,  "We  will  pl^  read  a  story  from  it."  Let 
the  children  take  these  books  home,  if  they  desire,  and 
jjaste  some  little  pictures  in  them;  then  return  the  books 
to  sliow  vou. 

(6)  Have  the  children  fold  a  book  and  place  it  open  on 
the  desk  in  front  of  them.  Ask  them  to  take  the  front  edge, 
fold  it  to  the  back  edge  and  crease  it.  Direct  them  to  unfold 
the  paper,  and  ask  them  what  it  looks  like.  Some  will 
(liseo\er  that  it  looks  like  a  window.  Ask  the  children  to 
take  their  scissors  and  cut*  out  one  pane;  then  they  may 
cut  them  all  out. 

(7)  Let  tlic  children  place  a  six-inch  square  of  paper  on 
the  desk  with  a  corner  toward  them.  Ask  them  to  show 
you  tile  front  corner;  the  back  corner.  Direct  them  to  fold 
the  front  corner  to  the  back  corner  and  crease  the  paper. 
Ask  tliein  to  unfold  and  tell  you  where  the  crease  begins 
and  A\  here  it  ends.  The  crease  extends  from  comer  to  comer. 
Ask  tlie  c  hildren  to  fold  the  ]xiper  again  on  the  crease.  Let 
them  ]>lav  that  tlus  is  a  doll's  sliawl.  Have  the  class  take 
seissoi's  and  cut  a  fringe  around  the  shawl.  To  do  this,  un- 
fold the  •[)a])er  and  cut  slits  on  each  edge,  making  the  strips 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  an  inch  long. 
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(8)  Have  the  pupils  place  a  square  of  paper  in  front  of 
them  with  the  edge  toward  them.  Direct  them  to  fold  the 
front  edge  half  way  up,  so  that  the  piece  folded  looks  like 
the  piece  above  it.  Have  them  crease  the  paper  and  unfold, 
then  turn  the  sheet  aroimd  so  that  this  crease  is  at  the  back. 
Let  them  fold  the  edge  at  the  front  to  the  crease.  Crease 
and  \mfold.  This  gives  two  creases  and  three  folds,  or  panels, 
in  the  sheet.  Let  the  children  take  their  scissors  and  cut 
the  sheet  into  three  strips  along  these  creases;  then  direct 
them  to  cut  these  strips  in  two,  lengthwise.  Use  these 
narrow  strips  to  paste  into  links  for  making  a  chain. 

(9)  From  a  six-inch  square  have  the  children  cut  as  large 
a  circle  as  possible.  Call  it  the  moon,  a  cake,  a  pie,  a  plate, 
or  anything  the  children  wish.  While  cutting,  direct  the 
children  to  turn  the  paper  so  as  to  assist  in  getting  it  round. 
They  should  not  cut  in  short,  choppy  clips.  Let  the  chil- 
dren lay  this  circle  on  their  desks  and  cut  another  a  little 
smaller. 

(10)  Distribute  to  each  child  a  six-inch  square,  and  direct 
the  children  to  cut  it  from  comer  to  comer  without  folding. 
Let  them  place  one  piece  with  the  long  edge  towards  them, 
then  fold  the  right  comer  to  the  left  comer  and  crease  and 
cut  on  this  fold.  Have  them  do  the  same  with  the  other 
piece.  Tell  the  children  that  you  have  a  puzzle  for  them, 
and  ask  them  to  arrange  the  four  pieces  into  a  square. 

Caution.  In  general,  take  this  work  slowly.  Give  an 
exercise  of  this  kind  not  oftener  than  twice  a  week,  if  the 
class  seems  wearied  by  the  required  concentration. 

8.  FmitB,  Vegetables  and  Animal  Forms.  By  this  time 
the  children  can  control  their  scissors,  but  much  of  their 
pf&ctice  has  been  along  set  creases  and  lines.  Now  we  are 
ready  for  free  expression,  the  child  being  imguided  except 
by  his  mental  image  of  the  object  to  be  cut;  this  he  must 
hold  in  his  mind  as  a  whole  while  reproducing  it. 

The  pear  and  apple  are  good  fruits  to  begin  on,  as  they 
vary  in  form,  and  can  be  cut  life  size,  from  quarter  sheets 
of  9x12  paper.    This  is  a  size  particularly  desirable,  since 


like  furry  animals,  trees,  and  rous;her  vegetables.  In  these 
lH't;ii)ntti;^'  cxenises  eut  only  the  essentials  of  the  form, 
Jeaviii;,' out  the  tinier  characteristics,  like  rootlets  or  details 
of  feet.  ete.     See  Fig.  i- 

( 'milion.  Do  not  force  a  young  child  into  discourage- 
ment l>y  liein^'  loo  critical.  The  size  and  form  should 
a|)priiximale  ihc  orij^'inal.  hut  try  to  lead  the  child  to  see  his 
nwn  niislakcs  by  hnldiii';  Iho  cultinj;  beside  the  object. 

9.  Thanksgiving   Dinner    Table.      Each  child  may   cut  a 
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each  being  cut  the  long  way  of  a  quarter  sheet,  and  then 
some  other  necessity  for  the  furnishing  of  a  table.  Each 
may  mount  his  table  furnishings,  properly  placed,  around 
an  oblong,  like  the  top  of  a  table,  drawn  on  the  blackboard, 
or  on  a  jjaper  tablecloth  on  a  real  table.  Through  this  exer- 
cise the  children  will  learn  something  of  the  art  of  setting 
a  table. 

10.  FamitDrfl  and  Utenflils;  Ohrietmaa  Tree  Ornaments. 
Toys  and  community  cutting  of  furnishings  for  a  house 
provide  good  exercises  for  the  winter  months. 

(a)  Furniture  and  Utensils.  These  may  be  cut  with- 
out perspective,  and  cut  large  enough  to  be  easily  handled; 
nothing  should  be  made  from  less  than  a  quarter  sheet  of 
paper. 

(b)  Christmas  Tree  Ornaments,  Toys,  These  may 
be  cut  after  studying  the  objects,  or  from  imagination,  if 
the  chiklren  are  very  familiar  with  them.    See  Section  15. 

11.  The  Honse,  A  scries  of  four  rooms— a  kitchen,  a 
Irving  room,  a  bedroom  and  a  dining  room — makes  a  good 


problem.  In  this  the  sizes  of  papers  must  vary  somewhat, 
to  keep  the  right  relation  of  sizes  in  the  furnilure.  The 
following  sizes  are  suitable: 

For  windows,  beds,  bureaus,  lxK>kcases,  couches,  and 
other  large  pieces,  the  half  (6x9)  sheets;  for  chairs,  tables, 
children's  beds,  pictures,  grates  and  stoves,  the  quarter 
sheets.  For  tables  and  stoves,  the  quarter  sheets  may  be 
used  the  long  way,  from  left  to  right;  and  for  chairs,  the  other 
way.  For  coal-hod,  pails,  pans,  or  other  small  things  about 
a  bouse,  an  eighth  of  a  sheet  is  sLiilicient. 
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In  community  work  every    child  should  be  represent 
by  his  best  effort.     Each  may  choose  what  he  will  cut, 
cutting  a  variety,  and  from  these  the  furnishings  may 
selected,  or  the  work  may  be  allotted.     Fig.   2  shows  one 
room,  and  the  series  may  be  mounted  in  a  row  on  blackboard 
or  wall  paper,  strips  of  paper  being  used  to  separate  the 
rooms  and  for  floors   and  ceilings.     The  choice  and  st] 
of  furniture  and  equipment  cut  will  depend  on  that  to  wha 
the  children  are  accustomed. 

The  illustration  on  page  477  shows  what  was  done 
the  Stevens  Point  (l^'is.)  Practice  School.  However,  soi 
of  the  articles  shown  are  too  difficult  to  be  attempted  beli 
the  third  grade. 

12.  Spring  Work.  Hens  and  chickens,  gardening  tools 
■ — as  a  spade,  hoe,  rake  or  watering  pot — plows,  vehicles 
and  wheelbarrows  may  be  made  during  this  season  of  the  year. 

Hens  and  chickens  may  be  cut  in  proper  relation  to 
and  each  child  may  mount  a  hen  and  several  chickens 
an  individual  arrangement.     See  Fig.  3. 

Vehicles  should  be  cut  as  side  views,  without  perspecti' 
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13.  Exerdsss  In    Stitching.    Before    proceeding    1 
Struct  other  articles,   the   following  exercises  in  stitcW 
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should  be  given:  (i)  the  running  stitch,  (2)  the  back  stitch, 
(3)  the  overcasting  stitch  for  raw  edges,  (4)  the  overseam 
stitch. 

These  exercises  may  be  carried  out  as  follows: 
(i)  Take  a  piece  of  checked  gingham  12x3  inches. 
(Checked  cloth  is  better,  since  the  checks  help  in  keeping 
the  seams  straight.)  Place  the  two  ends  together,  and  make 
a  seam  in  a  running  stitch  along  one  long  side,  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  edge. 

(2)  About  a  quarter  of  an  inch  inside  the  running  stitch 
seam,  make  a  line  of  back  stitching. 

(3)  Overcast  the  raw  edges  of  the  running  seam. 

(4)  Turn  in  the  other  long  edges  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  and  overseam  the  two  edges  together. 

These  exercises  will  give  all  the  necessary  stitches  for  the 
bean  bag  and  other  articles  to  be  made  in  the  fall. 

14.  Aatnxnn  Work.  A  book,  an  envelope  for  preserving 
work,  paper  napkins,  a  bean  bag,  a  holder,  and  a  penwiper 
may  be  made  during  the  fall  term. 

(a)  Book.  Some  construction  work  should  be  carried 
along  with  the  cutting,  and  as  soon  as  the  children  can  cut 
simple  objects,  let  them  use  some  of  their  cuttings  in  making 
articles  of  use.  Because  of  its  simplicity,  a  book  is  selected 
for  the  first  exercise  of  this  kind. 

Cut  papers,  or  use  some  already  cut,  about  six  inches 
square.  Give  each  child  three  or  four  sheets.  Have  each 
sheet  folded  through  the  middle.  The  folding  should  always 
be  from  front  to  back.  Cut  squares  a  little  larger  than  these 
sheets  from  colored  construction  paper  or  brown  manila  paper, 
and  fold  the  same  as  the  first  sheets,  for  the  cover.  Place  the 
leaves  within  the  cover  and  j)unch  a  hole  through  all,  in  the 
center  of  the  crease.  An  inch  above  and  an  inch  below  this, 
make  holes.  The  upper  hole  may  be  named  No.  i ;  the  mid- 
dle, No.  2,  and  the  lowest,  No.  3.  Give  each  child  a  needle 
and  coarse  thread.  (See  Fig.  4.)  Sew  down  through  No.  i, 
up  through  No.  2,  down  through  No.  3,  up  through  No.  2, 
and  tie  between  No.  i   and  No.  2,  which    is    on    the   inside 
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of  the  book.     This  book  may  be  used  for  writing  letters, 
exercises  or  words. 

(b)  Envelope.  Manila  paper,  ioxi6  inches  in  sise, 
will  be  needed  for  this  exercise.     Place  the  paper  on  the 

desk  with  the  short  edge 
toward  the  front.  FoliJ 
this  edge  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  back  edge, 
the  two  inches  being 
judged  by  the  eye.  The 
teacher  should  show  this 
to  the  children  first  by 
folding  a  sheet  of  paper. 
The  two  inches  are  to  lie 
used  for  the  flap.  The 
two  comers  of  the  flap 
may  be  placed  together 
and  rounded,  the  two  sides 
pasted  up,   and  the  lap  turned  down.     See  Fig.   5. 

(c)  Paper  Napkins.  You  should  have  9-inch  squares 
of  tissue  paper  for  this  exercise.  Select  prints  of  very  simple 
flowers,  in  color,  or  black 
and  white.  Seed  catalogues 
contain  good  material  for 
this  work.  Each  child 
should  place  each  comer  of 
his  square  successively  over 
the  print  which  he  has 
chosen,  and  copy  through, 
with  colored  crayons  or 
paints,  enough  to  (ill  the  '''"■ 
comers  well.  These  napkins  may  be  folded 
to  quarter  size. 

(d)  Bean  Bag.  This  bag  may  be  made  of  checked 
gingham  5x10  inches  in  size.  If  necessary,  you  should  teach 
first  the  back  stitch  on  another  piece  of  the  goods  (Section 
13}.     Sew  up  the  two  sides  of  the  bag  and  turn  the  seams 


;  each  way 
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inside.  Turn  in  the  two  open  edges,  and  overseam  these 
two  edges  together,  leaving  an  opening  large  enough  to  fill 
through.  If  necessary,  teach  the  overseam  stitch  (Section 
13).  Fill  the  bag  with  beans,  then  complete  the  closing  of 
the  scam. 

(e)  Holder.  A  holder  may  be  made  exactly  like  the 
bean  bag  up  to  the  point  of  the  turning.  After  turning 
the  cover  for  the 
holder,  put  inside  sev- 
eral squares  of  thick 
material,  like  flannel 
or  heavy  suiting. 
Close  the  edges  as  in 
the  bean  bag.  Tie 
with  white  cotton  in 
the  center  and  half 
way  between  the  cen- 
ter and  each  corner. 
For  tying  use  a  double 
thread  of  darning  cot- 
ton, and  tic  in  a  hard 
knot. 

(f )  Penwiper. 
Draw  on  the  same  piece  of  tag  board  two  circles,  one 
within  the  other.  Make  the  larger  3  J  inches,  and  the  smaller 
3  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  circumference  of  the  smaller 
circle  punch  holes  one-half  inch  apart.  Teach  the  stitch  in 
Fig.  6,  and  border  the  circle  with  it,  using  colored  twine  or 
yarn.  Cut  two  circles  of  white  wool  goods  a  trifle  smaller, 
and  tie  in  with  a  yam  knot  in  the  center.     See  Fig.  6. 

15.  OhrifltmaB  Tree  Onuunents.  (a)  Lanterns.  Cut  draw- 
ing papers  4x6  inches.  Color  one  side  of  these  in  varying 
colors,  with  crayons  or  paints.  Fold  the  long  edges 
together,  crease  and  cut  strips  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and 
to  within  a  half  inch  of  the  edges,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Cut 
one  strip  entirely  ofT,  to  use  as  a  handle.  Paste  the  short 
edges  together  and  attach  tho  handle,  as  in  Fig.  7. 
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(b)  Cornucopias.     Cut     drawing     paper     into    six-inch 

squares.     Tint    the    paper,  roll   into    cornucopia   form  and 

paste.       Attach    a 

loop  of  paper  at  the 

upper  comer. 

(c)  PaperChains, 
Cut  six-inch  squares 
of  variegated  pa- 
pers into  one-half 
inch  strips,  and 
paste  into  links  for 
chains.  Put  one 
link  through  an- 
other each  time 
before  pasting,  to 
form  a  continuous 
chain. 

(d)  Stars.  Fold 
a  three-inch  circle 
once  through  the 
center,  as  in  a,  Fig. 
8.  Fold  half  the 
then  fold  like  c.  Draw 
The  result  will  be  a 


straight  edge  of  this  semicircle 

lines  as  in  c,  and  cut  on  those  lines. 


six-pointed  star.  These  stars  may  be  colored,  or  this  cutting 
may  be  used  as  a  pattern  in  making  the  stars  from  colored 
papers. 

16,  Triangular     Box.     Place    on     the    desk    a    nine-inch, 
equilateral    triangle    of   construction    paper,    with    an    edge 
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toward  you.     Place  the  left  comer  to  the  right  and  crease. 

Unfold,   and  turn   another  edge  toward  you.     Repeat   the 

fold,  crease  and  unfold. 

Place  the  third  edge  next 

to  you  and  repeat  the 

fold,  and  unfold.     Place 

a   comer   toward    you; 

fold  it  to  the  middle  of 

the  opposite  edge,  crease 

and  fold  the  same  comer 

back  to  the  middle  of 
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the  crease,  and  crease  It.     Repeat  the  same  folds  with  the 
remaining  comers.     Punch  and  tie,  as  in  Fig.  9. 

17.  Hatch  Scntchet.  Cut  five-inch  circles  of  heavy 
cardboard.  Cut  three-inch  circles  of  soft  paper,  and  fold 
and  cut  for  a  six-pointed  star,  as  in  Fig.  8.  Trace  this  on 
sandpaper  and  cut  it  out.  Paste  the  sandpaper  star  on  the 
cardboard  circle.  Punch  a  hole  and  tie  in  a  hanger  of  yam 
or  ribbon. 

18.  Valflotlnas.  Cut  patterns  of  hearts  from  six-inch 
squares   folded   througti   the   center.     Lay  this   pattern   on 


i 

white  drawinR  paper,  draw  around  it,  and  cut  it  out.     Give 
each  child  a  piece  of  flowered  wall  paper,  and  allow  him  to 
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cut  out  and  arrange  as  many  of  these  flowers  on  the  heart 
as  will  fill  the  space  well.  If  the  children  can  write  a  verse, 
make  the  pattern  of  a  double  heart,  decorate  the  outer  one. 
and  write  the  verse  on  the  inner  one, 

19.  Easter  "Sggt.  Cut  patterns  of  eggs,  freehand,  from 
soft  paper,  and  use  these  for  tracing  on  heavier  paper.  Color 
the  drawings  and  cut  them  out.     See  Fig.  38. 

20.  Hay  Baaketg.  Make  cornucopias,  as  for  the  Christ- 
mas tree.  Fold  six-inch  squares  of  paper  into  nine  squares 
and  cut  as  in  Fig.  10.  Fold  and  paste,  and  attach 
handle. 

21.  Oover  for  Drawings.  Cut  papers  of  suitable  size  for 
a  cover  for  June  drawings.     Tint  or  stain  the  paper,  if  not 

no.  It 

already  toned.     Cut  a  conventional  leaf  (Pig.  ii)  and  draw 

around  it  in  a  border,  as  in  Fig.  1 2.  (This  figure  shows  con- 
ventional leaves,  which  are  simplified  forms.)     Paint  forms 


and  margin  lines  in  black  or  a  harmonious  color.     Make  the 
■work  large,  even  if  the  figure  is  repeated  but  a  few 


Make  the  ^^1 

times.    ^^H 
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SECOND   YEAR 

22.  Introdactoiy.  The  work  of  the  sivond  year  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  the  first.  Cuttings  representing  more 
detail  can  be  attempted,  and  more  complex  objects  can  be 
constructed.  Let  the  children  begin  the  work  of  this  year 
by  cutting  fruit  on  branches,  vegetables  with  tops,  trees 
with  and  without  foliage,  log  houses,  Puritans,  and  a  modem 
village. 

23.  Traits  and  VeffetablsB.  Cut  the  body  of  the  fruit  or 
vegetable  first,  leaving  space  for  the  foliage;  the»  «dd  the 
fohage.     See  Fig.  13. 


24.  Trees.  In  trees  with  foliage,  cut  or  tear  the  foliags 
lirst,  adding  the  structure.  When  without  foliage,  cut  the 
trunk  first,  working  outward  from  larger  to  smaller  branches. 
See  Fig.  14. 

25.  Puiltta  PoBter.  Cut  out  figures  of  Puritans,  in  high- 
crowned  hats,  knee  breeches  and  cloaks,  and  carrying  guns. 
Cut  out  the  front  views  of  log  cabins,  and  arrange  a  Puritan, 
a  cabin  and  a  few  bare  trees  upon  a  mount,  for  a  poster. 

26.  Village.  A  modem  village  may  be  cut  and  mounted 
by  a  method  similar  to  that  used  for  the  rooms  of  a  house  in 
the   first   year   work.     The   village   might  contain    dwelling 
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houses,  a  schoolhouse,  a  church,  various  shops,  trees,  lamp 
posts,  people,  horses  and  wagons,  and  any  local  features 
familiar  to  the  children.     Cut  all  without  perspective,  and 


mount  them  on  a  level  base,  as  in  the  rooms.  This  may  be 
mounted  on  green  wall  paper,  half  width,  the  green  gi\-ing 
an  out-of-door  effect.  Or  it  may  be  mounted  on  the  black- 
board, chalk  drawing  supplementing  the  cuttings  by  the 
addition  of  clouds,  distance  or  foreground, 

27.  Santa  Olaus.  As  the  holiday  season  approaches,  the 
'children  will  enjoy  cuttings  and  construction  work  relating  to 
Christmas.  Santa  Glaus,  in  or  out  of  his  sleigh,  with  or  with- 
out reindeer,  according  to  the  skill  and  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren, is  a  good  cutting  with  which  to  introduce  these  exer- 
cises. 

28.  OhristmaE  Tree  Poster.  The  teacher  may  paint  or 
draw  with  colored  chalk,  on  manila  paper,  a  tree  at  least 
three  feet  high.  The  children  may  then  cut  from  the  soft 
paper,  candles,  ornaments  and  gifts,  coloring  them  as  desired. 
These  may  then  be  pasted  in  a  pleasing  arrangement  on  the 
tree. 

29.  Winter  Sports.  This  work  will  require  figures  of 
children  in  action,  as  in  skating,  coasting  and  snowballing. 
For  the  action,  allow  children  to  pose  before  the  class  for  a 
study  of  the  position  and  proportion  of  parts  of  the  figure. 
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These  figures  may  be  cut  in  frames,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15. 
For  cutting  in  a  frame,  cut  the  sides  and  top  of  the  &ame 
first,  then  cut  the  figures  to  fill  the  space  well. 


30.  Posfls  uid  Oamss.  Children  under  umbrellas,  chil- 
dren engaged  in  sports  and  games,  as  flying  a  kite,  jumping 
rope,  or  playing  ball,  are  interesting  for  the  spring  season. 
These  may  be  cut  in  one  piece,  or  in  parts,  and  arranged 
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afterward.     Here,  again,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the 
poses  taken  by  cliildren  in  these  various  activities. 

SI.  Books   for  Seeds.     ICarly   in   the  full  let  the  children 
make   a   book    for   seeds,      These    books   are   designed   for 


keys 


or  rose   hips.     See    Fij;.    i6. 

.  Pumpkin  Masks.  These  are  made  from  nine-inch 
circles  of  drawing  or  heavy  manila  paper.  Color  each  circle 
as  if  it  were  a  pumpkin, 
putting  in  darker  lines 
for  the  creases.  Cut  a 
stem  and  paint  it  green. 
Cut  a  circle  of  the  same 
size  from  soft  paper, 
and  practice  cutting 
holes  for  tlie  eyes,  nose 
111  T,      1        k^^^'l        i      1/    ifi   ^'^'i  "I'^'-ith,  so  that  the 

VvV     \    «J^?L      /    J/Ji    "^^^^  ^^"'^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^' 
vidual  face.     Try  until 

the  holes  are  in  the 
right  place.  Place  this 
pattern  over  the  colored 
circle,  draw  through 
the  holes  andcut  around 
these  lines.  Paste  the 
steiVi  at  the  top  of  the 
mask.  Add  eyebrows  \vit!i  black  paint  or  crayons,  and  punch 
holes  a  little  above  the  height  of  the  Ears,  through  which 
strings  may  be  put  to  fasten  on  the  mask.  These  masks 
may  be  worn  at  a  Hallo%\c'en  party  or  in  a  jack-o'lantem 
parade.     Sue  Fig.   17. 

33.  Braiding  and  Cording.  (a)  BkAinisr..  The  three- 
strand  braid  is  snlt.d.le  fnr  this  grade.  Select  three 
large  rushes  or  reeds,  wet  them,  and  tie  them  in  a  knot 
at  one  end.  Pin  the  knot  to  something  and  braid  from  the 
knot,  flattening  the  braid  to  make  it  as  wide  as  possible. 
This  braid  mav  be  sewed  into  a  Utile  round  mat,  suitable 
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for  a  penwiper  top.     Sew  the  braid  vdlh  split  reeds,  while 
the  former  is  damp  and  easily  curved. 

(b)  Cording.  The  simplest  cord  is  made  by  twisting 
a  single  strand  or  two  strands  of  yam  very  tightly,  then 
putting  the  ends  together,  letting  the  twist  adjust  itself  into 
a  cord. 

34.  Oolonial  Oradlo.  This  article  is  best  made  of  tag 
board,  or  other  tough,  stiff  paper,  though  not  too  stiff  to 
fold.  Fold  a  six-iiich  square  into  sixteen  squares,  giving 
directions  for  each  fold  very  carefully.  Cut  off  one  row  of 
squares.  Place  the  short  edge  of  the  remaining  oblong 
toward  you,  and  fold  it  up  to  the  first  crease.  Unfold  and 
turn  it  with  a  long  edge  toward  you,  folding  the  edge  toward 
j'ou  to  the  first  crease.  Turn  the  paper  around  and  repeat 
the  fold.     Cut  as  in  Fig.  18(a). 

For  the  rockers,  you  may  use  two  of  the  squares  of  the 
row  cut  off.  Fold  these  squares  through  the  center;  curve 
one-half  of  each  square  for  the  rockers,  holding  the  two 
together  while  cutting, 
and  use  the  other  half 
for  a  pasting  lap.  Fold 
and  paste  the  cradle,  put- 
ting the  rockers  near  the 
ends  of  the  base,  pasting 
the  laps  toward  the  cen- 
ter.    See  Fig-  iS(b). 

36.  Vapkin  Ring. 
Cut  l:iJil)oard6Uz  indies, 
and  paste  the  Strip  into 
a  ring,  lapping  the  eniis 
one-half  inch.  Wind  this, 
vertically,  with  moist, 
flattened  rushes,  lapping 
the  strands  so  th;it  the  tag 
board  will  not  show 
through  when  the  rushes 
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36.  Woven  Holder.  Make  a  loom  from  a  six-inch  square 
of  heavy  cardboard,  making  notches  one-half  inch  apart 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  across  two  opposite  sides 
of  the  square.  Thread  this  with  carpet  warp,  or  other 
soft  strong  twine,  of  dull  tone.  This  is  the  warp  of  the 
weaving. 

For  weaving,  use  bias  strips  of  soft  cotton  or  wool  goods, 
cut  about  one-half  inch  wide.  Children  may  bring  odds 
and  ends  of  pieces  from  home,  and  if  in  cutting  them  on  the 
bias  they  prove  to  be  too  short,  they  may  be  sewed  together 
into  thirty-inch  lengths  before  weaving. 

Weaving  needles  can  be  bought,  being  made  of  flat,  narrow 
metal  strips.  They  may  be  made  from  heavy  wire  cut  in 
eight-inch  lengths,  one  end  filed  so  that  it  will  slip  through 
the  warp  easily,  and  the  other  end  turned  with  plyers 
into  a  loop  for  threading.  If  needles  are  not  available,  this 
weaving  can  be  done  entirely  with  the  fingers. 

Thread  the  needle,  and  weave  over  and  imder  across  the 
loom,  back  and  forth,  each  time  pushing  the  weaving  as 
closely  together  as  possible,  to  make  the  textile  heavy  and 
firm.  •  When  a  new  strip  is  added,  lap  it  in  the  weaving  for 
at   least   two   inches. 

The  bias  strips  give  a  soft  effect,  as  they  ravel  slightly 
in  the  weaving.  When  the  loom  is  full,  cut  it  away,  if  the 
holder  cannot  be  slipped  off.  Make  a  loop  of  the  goods 
used  in  weaving,  and  attach  to  one  comer  of  the  holder  for 
a  hanger. 

Scjuares  of  this  nature  may  be  made  and  sewed  together 
into  pillow  covers,  couch  blankets,  or  small  rugs.  If  any  of 
these  articles  are  needed  in  the  school,  the  children  might 
contribute  their  work  for  such  a  purpose,  many  sharing  in 
the  sewing.  Looms  somewhat  larger  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage for  community  work. 

37.  Sewing  Bag.  The  sewing  bag  may  be  made  of  ging- 
ham, cut  in  strips  of  20x8  inches.  Fold  one  strip  together 
and  sew  up  the  side  seams  with  the  back  stitch.  Put  a  one- 
inch  hem  around  the  top  and  run  above  it  a  welt  a  (quarter 
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of  an  inch  wide.     Run  into  this  welt  two  cords,  i 


J  coming 


If  the  nature  of  the  school  is  such  that  it  offends  the  boys 
and  the  community  to  have  them  sew,  the  boys  may  sub- 
stitute some  other  exercise  for  this  bag.  The  bag  may  be 
made  before  the  holder,  and  the  boys  might  make  the  weaving 
needles  at  that  time. 

The  sewing  bag  will  take  a  number  of  lessons,  and  boys 
might  do  some  whittling  during  those  lessons.     They  will 
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know  that  soft  woods  whittle  easiest,  and  will  show  by  their 
interests  what  they  wish  to  make.  Among  simple  things 
that  they  might  whittle  out  are  a  seed  label,  a  winder  for 
fish  line,   a  pencil  sharpener  and  a  tetter  opener. 

38.  Screen.  Place  a  six-inch  square  of  paper  on  the  desk, 
with  an  edge  toward  you.  Fold  the  front  edge  half  way 
back,  so  that  the  part  turned  over  will  be  the  size  of  the  part 
beyond.  Crease  and  unfold.  Turn  this  around,  and  turn 
it  over.     Fold  the  edge  now  at  the  front  to  crease,  crease 
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crease.  Turn  the  paper  so  that  the  upper  right  comers  are 
toward  you.  Fold  three  of  these  corners  together  to  the 
back  comer,  and  crease  firmly.     Turn  the  paper  over.     Fold 

1 
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Paste  a  part  of  the  strip  first  cut  off  up  the  back  of  the  ch^. 
If  the  children  are  able  to  do  so,  they  may  cut  out  the  legs 
of  the  chair  as  they  did  those  of  the  table. 

42.  Bed.     Fold    a    six-inch     square    into    sixteen    small 
squares.     Fold   one    edge   to  the   first   crease,   and    unfold. 
Cut  as  in  Fig.  33.     Fold 
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and  paste.  Cut  pieces 
to  fit  both  head  and 
foot  of  bed,  and  paste 
on  the  outside  to 
strengthen  it. 

43.  Valentmes.  By 
the  aid  of  patterns. 
cut  out  two  hearts. 
one  from  a  five- inch 
square  and  one  from  a 
three  and  one-half-inch 
square.  Decorate  the 
two  as  in  the  first  year's 
work,  but  use  smaller 
flowers.  Fasten  the 
pieces  together. 

Cut  out  hearts  from 
wliite    drawing     paper, 
''"^'  '^  Cut  out  pictures  of  chil- 

dren from  periodicals  and  paste  on  the  hearts.  Color  these 
pictures  with  paints  or  crayons.  Tie  in  a  ribbon  or  cord,  to 
hang  by, 

44,  £astei  Rabbit.  Make  patterns  about  six  inches  high, 
like  Fig.  24.  These  patterns  may  be  used  in  cutting  the 
rabbits  from  rather  heavy  paper.  Make  the  bodies  brown 
and  the  garments  of  bright  colors.  Paste  an  oblong  of  paper. 
1x4  inches,  by  one  end,  on  the  back  of  each  rabbit,  as  a  brace, 
to  make  it  stand  up. 

46,  Books  for  Quotations.  Use  writing  paper  of  the  size 
used  in  school.  Make  a  heavier  cover  of  wall  paper  or  con- 
struction paper.     See  Fig.  25  for  suggestions  for  decoration. 


H                   46.  Boob   of    Ftowen.     Use    dratving   paper,    on   which  ^H^ 
■              flowers  may  be  painted,  or  bind  some  already  painted,  cover-            1 
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ng  the  books  as  in  the  book  for  quotations.     See  Fig.  s6  fo 
uggestions.    If  printing  is  attempted,  print  between  tvei 

nes  a  half  inch  apart,  using  pencil  lirst  and  retracing  in  in 

r  paint. 

THIRn  YEAR 

47.  Introdiictor7.    The    cutting   in    the    third  grade  cai 
cprescnt  animals,  figures,  wagons  with  horses,  or  a  parac 
-us  a  cin-us,  a  carnival  or  any  street  pageant  the  childre 
ave  seen.     In   the  country   this  might  represent   fanner 
oing  to  market  with  a  variety  of  vehicles  and  loads. 

40.  Animtli    and    riffoni.     These    may    be   cut   or   tor 
rom   paper,    either   from   living   models   or   from   picturei 
n  cutting  children's    figures,    the    pose  should  always  b 
tudied  previous  to  the  cutting. 
M.  t.  in,  St 
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49,  Wtgona   »nd   Pukde.     If  it  is 

the  cutting  of  horses  and  wagons  in 
cut  separately  and  pasted  together. 
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too  difficult  to  manage 
one  piece,  they  may  be 
Cut  side  views  only. 
The  parade  may  be 
a  community  exercise. 
each  child  cutting  the 
part  in  which  he  is  most 
interested.  These  cut- 
tings may  be  mounted 
as  other  exercises  of  thia 
kind  have  been. 

60.  Santa  OUiu.  Santa  ] 
Claus  cuttings   for  this 
grade  may  be  in  a  frame, 
cut  from  6x9  inch  sheets. 
If  desired,  three  scenes 

I  may  be  cut — Santa 
Claus  coming,  Santa 
Ming  the  stockings,  and 
Santa  going  away  in 
his  sleigh.     See  Fig.  38. 

61,  Gardening.      The 
'''°'  "^                             occupations  of   a  child 

throughout  the  making  of  a  garden,  as  spading,  planting, 
watering,  weeding  and  hoeing,  make  good  problems  for  the 
spring.  These  subjects  may  be  cut  in  frames,  each  child 
making  a  set;  or  each  part  may  be  cut  and  arranged  with  the 
others  later.  When  one  of  these  cuttings  is  to  be  given  as  a 
lesson,  the  class  should  have  an  opportunity  to  see  a  child 
with  the  proper  implements,  posing  as  for  that  particular 
occupation.     These  may  be  cut  in  frames,  as  in  Fig.  29, 

62.  The  Farm.  This  may  be  planned  to  occupy  a  black- 
board  space  of  at  least  8x3  feet,  or  to  be  mounted  on  an 
equally  large  piece  of  wall  paper.  The  cuttings  should  be 
mounted  to  show  distance,  the  larger  ones  being  in  the  fore- 
ground. This  helps  to  avoid  discrepancies  resulting  from 
the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  cuttings.     Distant  trees  and 
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roads  may  be  dra-wn  in  chalk,  to  supplement  the  cutSTiigs. 
Each  child  may  cut  two  or  three  of  the  things  needed,  being 


FIG.  98 

guided  in  the  selection  by  the  equipment  and  appearance 
of  familiar  farms.     The  follow-ing  list  is  suggestive:     a  house, 
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a  bam,  sheds,  a  com  crib,  a  windmill,  a  bird  house,  chicken 
coops,  cows,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  ducks,  hens,  turkeys,  a  dog, 
men  and  women  at  work,  children  at  play,  shade  trees,  orchard 
trees  and  fences.     See  Fig.  27. 

68.  Envelope.  This  should  make  an  envelope  10x7  inches 
when  finished,  and  should  be  large  enough  to  hold  drawings 
on  papers  9x6  inches.  Use  tag  board  12x16  inches.  Dictate 
the  drawing  according  to  Fig.  30,  and  cut  on  heavy  lines. 

54.  Book  of  Trees.  This  is  to  bind  the  drawings  or  cut- 
tings of  trees,  or  the  written  language  and  nature  study 
exercises  on  trees.    Make  the  leaves  of  drawing  paper,  and 


0.30 


the  cover  somewhat  larger,  of  heavier  paper,  toned.  Sew 
this  as  in  previous  books.  This  cover  may  be  decorated  in 
any  suitable  way,  using  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  drawing 
lessons  and  some  of  the  results  of  previously  studied  design. 
66.  Book  of  Leaves.  This  book  may  be  used  for  mounting 
classified  pressed  leaves,  or  for  drawings  of  leaves.    Select 
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materials  according  to  the  use  to,  which  the  book  will  be  put, 

and  decorate  with  a  design  suggesting  leaves.     If  the  book 

is  to  be  used  for  drawings,  use  drawing  paper  for  the  leaves 

of  the  book  and  construction  or  wall  paper  for  the  covers. 

If  the  book  is  to  be  used  for  mounting  pressed  leaves,  a  smooth 

wrapping  paper  is  desirable  for  the  leaves  of  the  book,  both 

in  texture  and  color.     For  this  use,   cut  the  sheets   14x3 

inches,  and  fold  through  the  center  the  short  way.     Cover 

with  wall  or  construction  paper,  and  if  that  is  not  available, 

a  darker,  heavier  wrap- 

^W  ping  paper  may  be  used. 

^^^^^Mmt^^^^^^  '^^^  paper  used  for  meat 

^^^^^HJBSh^^^^^^l  wrapping  works 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^L       for 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  so 

^^H^^I^^m^ll^l^^^K   as  are  manila  papers. 

^^1  ^^P  is     satisfactory     where 

^^1  ^H   only  lettering  is  to  be 

^^1  ^V     used. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M  "S-  ThanksglviJig  Din- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^        ner   Cards.    These  may 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^r  be  used  for  cards 

^^^^^^^^^^^^  to     seat     guests.      Cut 

"^-  3 '  paper  patterns  !ike  fruits 

or  vegetables,  as  apples,  pears,  pumpkins,  beets  and  carrots. 

Place   these   patterns   on   white   drawing   paper    and  draw 

around  them.     On  this  form  draw  an  oblong  axj  inches,  for 

writing  the  guest's  name.     Paint  the  rest  of  the  form  as 

nearly  as  possible  like  the  object  it  represents.     See  Fig,  31. 

67.  PoBt   Oard   Album.     Make    leaves    of    tag   board    or 

other  tough  paper  by  folding  sheets  15x5!  inches  through 

the  center  the  short  way.     Lay  a  post  card  on  each  leaf, 

to  locate  the  slits  that  need  to  be  cut  to  hold  the  cards. 

Measiu-e  J  inch  from  each  comer  of  the  card  on  both  edges 

and   place   dots   there.     Place   corresponding   dots   on    the 

leaf  of  the  book.     Connect  the  dots  for  each  comer  with 

a  straight  line,  and  cut  on  these  lines  for  the  slits  to  hold 
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cards  in  place.  Bind  by  sewing  on  a  cover  cut  i5fx6  inches, 
tbe  cover  being  of  like  material  or  something  heavier. 

Decorate  simply,  in  straight-line  borders,  which,  with 
the  printing  of  the  name  of  the  book,  may  be  done  first  in 
pencil,  then  retraced  with  brush  and  paint.  Letters  for 
such  a  cover  should  be  not  less  than  one-half  inch  high. 

58.  Sled.  Tag  board  8x4^  inches  will  be  needed  for  this 
exercise.     Place  the  paper  with  the  long  edge  toward  you. 
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Fold  the  front  edge  to  the  back  edge,  crease  and  unfold. 
Fold  the  front  edge  to  the  center  crease  and  unfold.  Turn 
the  paper  around  and  repeat  the  last  fold.  Place  the  paper 
with  a  short  edge  toward  you.  Fold  the  front  edge  to  the 
back  edge,  crease  and  unfold.  Fold  the  front  edge  to  the 
center  crease,  crease  and  unfold.  Turn  the  paper  arotmd 
and  repeat  the  last  fold.  Draw  lines,  as  in  Fig.  32,  and  cut 
on  the  heavy  lines.  Punch  holes  in  the  front  points  of  the 
runners,  fold  the  runners  down,  and  tie  in  a  cord. 

59.  Picture  Frame.  Cut  a  ring  by  making  concentric 
circles,  the  outer  one  5  inches  in  diameter,  the  inner  one  a  J 
inches.  Wind  this  with  moist,  flattened  rushes,  as  in  the 
second  year  napkin  ring,  lapping  the  strands  well  over  each 


other.     Finish  the  edges  with  a  three-strand  braid,  making 
a  hanging  loop  of  the  same.     See  Fig.  33. 

60.  Flower  Pot  Cover.  Cut  four  or  five  panels,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  flower 
pot  to  be  covered,  4* 
inches  high,  3  inches 
wide  at  the  top  and  2  i 
at  the  base.  Punch 
holes  one-half  inch  apart 
and  one-quarter  inch  in 
along  the  long  edges  of 
these  panels.  Lace  and 
tie  with  yam  or  cord. 
See  Fig.  34. 

61.  Woven  Pmse. 
Make  a  loom  of  heavy- 
cardboard  6^x3!  inches. 
Across  the  short  ends 
cut  notches  ^  inch  deep 
and  iinch  apart.  Thread 
this  loom  with  moist  rushes,  with  knots  at  one  end,  as  in  (a) 
1"'^.  ,55.  Those  knots  will  later  make  finishing  tassels.  Use 
darning    or  tape  needles,   thread  with   colored    yam,   and 


and  over  one  until  the  loom  is  full,  pushing 
.0  make  it  compact,  every  time  the  needle 
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runs  across  (b).  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  draw  the  weaving 
threads  tightly  enough  to  make  the  width  uneven.  When 
the  loom  is  full,  cut  or  slip  off  the  weaving.  Cut  the  knots 
with  even  ends,  and  fringe  the  same  with  a  pin  for  tassels. 
Turn  up  the  end  not  tasseled  2  J  inches,  and  sew  into  a  purse, 
sewing  with  strong  yam,  and  turning  it  after  it  is  sewed. 
The  tasseled  end  is  the  lap  to  cover  the  oi>ening  (c). 

A  handful  of  braided  rushes  may  be  attached,  or  sewed 
across  the  middle  of  the 
back  from  seam  to  seam, 
for  a  finger  strap.  A 
fastener,  such  as  is  used 
in  dressmaking,  should 
be  sewed  on  for  closing 
the  purse.  This  fastener 
should  also  be  sewed 
with  strong  yam. 

62.  The  Square  Box. 
See  Drawing,  Volume  II, 
Chapter  IV. 

83.  Valentines.  A  val- 
entine brushholder  may 
be  made  by  fastening 
together  two  hearts,  as 
in  Fig.  36.  Give  the 
children  several  five-inch 

squares  of  cutting  paper,  p^^,  ^ 

which     they     will     fold 

through  the  center  and  cut  into  heart  shai)cs,  practicing 
until  a  good  pattern  is  secured.  Use  this  pattern  for  cutting 
two  hearts  of  stained  tag  board  or  colored  Bristol  board. 
Punch,  lace  and  tie  with  cord  twisted  from  yam,  as  pre- 
viously described.  The  tag  board  may  be  stained  by 
brushing  over  with  vegetable  stains  or  easy  dyes.  Browns 
and  greens  will  be  the  best  colors. 

Another  valentine  may  be  made  by  cutting  two  hearts 
of  different  sizes  from  white  drawing  paper,  the  children 
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cutting  their  own  patterns  from  soft  paper. 
These  may  be  decorated,  then  strung 
together  on  ribbons,  as  in  Fig.  37.  Birds 
in  flight  may  be  put  on  in  gray,  after  tint- 
ing tlie  hearts  blue,  like  the  sky.  Evergreen 
branches  are  also  effective  on  the  tinted 
blue. 

64,  Eaater  Oreetinga.  Give  the  children 
p.-ipcr  patterns  like  Fig.  38,  the  pattern  to 
he  not  luss  than  3!  inches  long.  Draw 
around    the    pattern    on     white    drawing 
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tail.  The  flying  string  should  be  attached  at  the  crossing  point 
of  the  strips.  A  tail  may  be  made  of  two-inch  sections  of 
hollow  grass  or  reed  stems,  on  which  are  strung  alternately 
two-inch  circles  of  colored  papers  prepared  by  the  chil- 
dren. 

66.  May  Basket.  A  six-inch  square  of  weaving  from 
rushes  may  be  made,  introducing  some  colored  grasses.  This 
square  may  be  sewed  into  a  cornucopia  and  a  braided  loop 
attached.  This  would  be  strong  enough  to  hold  some  earth, 
with  a  plant  in  bloom,  like  violets  or  spring  beauties. 

67.  Book  of  Birds.  This  book  may  be  made  for  the 
description  and  listing  of  birds  seen  during  the  migrating 
season.  Make  the  leaves  of  writing  paper  and  the  cover  of 
wall  or  construction  paper,  and  sew  as  in  previous  books. 
Decorate  simply. 

68.  Additional  Foldings.  These  additional  foldings,  see 
page  508,  are  designed  for  special  needs  in  themselves,  or  to 
supplement  other  lessons.  They  may  be  made  from  six- 
inch  squares. 

(a)  The  Handkbrciiibf  Case.  If  this  is  desired  as  a  gift, 
to  hold  handkerchiefs,  a  nine-inch  square  of  construction 
paper  will  be  needed  to  make  it.  Place  the  square  with  a 
comer  toward  you.  Fold  this  front  comer  to  the  back  corner, 
crease  and  unfold.  Turn  the  square  so  that  this  crease  will 
run  from  back  to  front.  Fold  the  front  comer  to  the  back 
comer,  crease,  and  unfold.  Fold  the  front  comer  to  the 
center,  crease,  and  fold  the  corner  back  toward  you  to  the 
middle  of  the  crease,  and  crease.  Repeat  these  folds  and 
creases  with  the  remaining  three  comers.  Punch  and  tic  as 
in  A,  Fig.  39,  if  desired. 

(b)  Picture  Frame.  Fold  a  square  into  sixteen  small 
squares.  Fold  one  edge  to  the  nearest  crease,  and  crease. 
Fold  the  opposite  edge  the  same,  creasing  firmly.  Do  not 
unfold  these.  Fold  the  other  two  edges  in  turn  the  same 
way,  and  crease.  Fold  the  comers  so  that  they  will  appear 
like  B,  Fig.  39.  A  picture  may  be  placed  inside  this  frame, 
and  the  corners  of  the  frame  pasted. 
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(c)  The  Boat.  Place  a  square  with  an  edge  toward  you. 
Fold  this  edge  to  the  back  edge,  and  crease.  Turn  the  paper 
so  that  the  two  open  edges  are  at  the  right.  Fold  the  nearer 
edge  to  the  farther  edge,  and  crease.  Place  the  upper  right 
comer,  made  up  of  four  loose  comers,  toward  you.  Fold 
three  of  these  to  the  back  comer  and  crease.  Turn  this  over. 
Fold  the  front  comer  to  the  back,  and  crease.  So  far  this 
is  like  the  soldier  cap,  Section  39.  Open  it  like  a  cap,  and 
fold  the  front  and  back  comers  of  the  cap  together  and  crease, 
as  in  C,  Fig.  39.  Place  this  with  the  open  comers  at  the  top, 
as  in  I  and  2  in  C,  and  open  the  boat  by  drawing  i  and  2 
apart.  When  opened  as  wide  as  possible,  crease,  as  in  D. 
Notice  the  corresponding  points  i  and  2  in  C  and  D. 

(d)  The  Box.  Fold  as  in  E,  Fig.  39.  Lap  the  comers 
and  turn  up  the  sides,  and  paste,  as  in  F. 

(e)  The  Windmill.  Fold  and  crease  the  diagonals  in  a 
square.  Cut  on  each  crease  from  the  comer  to  within  a  half 
inch  of  the  center.  Then  fold  in  the  corners,  as  in  G,  Fig.  39, 
and  run  a  pin  through  them  into  the  end  of  a  stick.  Place 
this  in  the  wind. 

89.  DoU'g  Home.  A  doll's  house,  such  as  children  will 
be  much  interested  in,  may  be  made  in  first,  second  or  third 
grade,  from  boxes  that  are  divided  by  a  partition.  The 
furniture  attempted  must  not  be  too  elaborate  for  low  grade 
children  to  make,  and  may  be  made  as  simple  as  the  pieces 
previously  planned. 

The  following  pieces  of  fumiture  are  made  from  six-inch 
squares,  folded  into  sixteen  squares,  as  in  A.  The  dotted 
lines  show  folds  and  unused  edges,  and  the  full  lines  show  on 
what  lines  to  cut. 

(a)  The  Seat.  Fold  and  cut  as  in  A,  Fig.  40.  B  is  a  three- 
inch  square,  to  paste  on  the  back  of  the  seat  when  it  is  folded 
and  pasted  as  in  C. 

(b)  The  Bureau  or  Sideboard.  Fold  and  cut  like  D, 
Fig.  40.  Fold  another  square  and  cut  as  in  £.  Paste  F  from 
D,  and  paste  £  on  the  back  and  around  the  sides  to 
complete  F. 
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(c)  The  Stove.  Fold  and  cut  as  in  G,  Fig.  40.  Paste 
for  the  body  of  the  stove.  Cut  a  three-inch  square  (I),  ayd 
paste  back  of  the  body  to  make  the  vertical  plane  firmer. 
Cut  two  pieces  3x1  J  inches,  as  in  H,  which  fold  through  the 
center  to  make  the  shelf  for  the  back  of  the  stove  and  the 
hearth  for  the  front.     Complete  as  in  J. 

70.  Sewing.  Many  simple  problems  in  varying  stitches 
can  be  carried  out  in  coarse  canvas  and  wools. 

Fig.  41  shows  a  square  doily  with  the  design  carried  out 
in  running  stitch  and  back  stitch,  and  the  edge  in  blanket 
stitch. 

Fig.  42  is  a  handkerchief  case,  with  the  running,  back 
and  blanket  stitches  used  in  Fig.  41,  and  in  addition,  the 
cross  stitch.  The  button  and  loop  are  made  with  the 
blanket  stitch.     Both  sides  are  shown. 

Fig.  43  represents  a  tray  cover  of  unbleached  muslin, 
the  design  put  in  with  the  half  back  stitch.  Two  colors  of 
cotton  are  used  in  the  decoration.  A  plain  hem  finishes  the 
edge.  The  design  is  strengthened  at  the  comers,  where 
strength  is  needed. 

Fig.  44  shows  a  case  for  handkerchiefs,  gloves  or  veils, 
both  sides  being  shown.  No  new  stitches  are  introduced, 
but  the  design  is  more  elaborate  than  in  Fig.  43.  The  loops 
and  buttons  arc  made  in  the  same  way.  Fig.  41  and  Fig. 
44  show  the  design  carried  out  in  two  colors,  brown  and 
blue,  on  a  tan  canvas. 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Show  how  construction  work  aids  in  other  branches, 
as  number  and  language.     Give  a  specific  illustnition. 

2.  If  your  i)rogram  is  crowded,  how  can  you  manage  to 
have  some  construction  work  done  without  interfering  with 
the  other  branches? 

3.  Why  should  tlic  making  of  articles  go  along  with 
paper  cutting? 
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4.  Cut  a  branch  containing  leaves  and  apples  or  pears, 
a*  horse  and  wagon  with  a  man  driving,  and  a  boy  climbing 
a  ladder. 

5.  Take  a  piece  of  cloth  at  least  6  inches  square,  and 
illustrate  on  it  the  four  kinds  of  stitches  called  for  in 
Section  13.     Make  such  illustration  at  least  five  inches  long. 

6.  Make  a  penwiper  (Section  14  f),  a  lantern  (Section 
IS  a),  and  a  six-pointed  star  (Section  15  d), 

7.  Fold  the  paper  for  the  triangular  box  (Section  16). 
Do  not  tie  the  box. 

8.  What  danger  must  be  guarded  against  in  community 
work?  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  kind  of 
work? 

9.  Make  drawings  showing  (a)  how  the  paper  should  be 
folded  and  cut  for  the  sled  (Section  58);  (b)  the  method  of 
constructing  the  picture  frame  (Section  59). 

10.  What  is  the  relation  of  construction  work  to  draw- 
ing? Give  a  specific  illustration  showing  how  each  of  these 
branches  helps  the  other. 
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